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PREFACE. 
—--@--- 


In closing our Volume for the year 1832, it is impossible not to take cogni- 
zance of the great political change which has been effected during that period. 
In the conducting of our Miscellany we have always endeavoured to stand aloof 
from violent party feeling, and to judge of public measures solely by their pro- 
bable effects, and the motives of their promoters. Well knowing that a govern- 
ing power must be lodged somewhere, we have felt assured of the immu- 
table axiom, that, for the benefit of all, it should be based in justice, and ex- 
ecuted with vigour. This is the life principle of every permanent government, 
and especially essential to a constitutional Monarchy. Where indeed can’ 
power be more confidentially entrusted than to a restricted Monarchy, in 
alliance with a tolerant and apostolically constituted Church, which has so 
long and successfully withstood the absurd and unscriptural pretensions of 
Popery, and the fastidious and insinuating scruples of schism, with no other 
weapons than the sword of the spirit and the word of truth? It will at once 
be allowed that such a Church must compose a portion of that impregnable 
foundation against which it is predicted that ‘‘ the gates of hell shall not pre- 
vail,”’ and a close connection with her must strengthen the secular government. 
The monarchy by these means becomes a sort of theocracy, and the expe- 
rience of manifold mercies manifested to us as a nation, in the stupendous and 
unparalleled contest with the hydra of revolution and the ambition of Napo- 
leon, must have fully demonstrated to every thinking mind, that we, like the 
Israelites of old, have had our cloud to guide us by day, and our pillar of fire by 
night. It follows, therefore, by the plainest reasonable deduction, that to pre- 
serve the alliance of the Crown of Great Britain with the Protestant Reformed 
Church, to uphold the dignity, respectability, and mildly-asserted ascendancy 
of that Church, is to ensure for our welfare the favour of its Almighty founder ; 
while the converse of this position would be to make expediency our idol, 
and to set the immediate protection of Providence at nought. Our future 
Legislators will, we trust, well consider these fundamental principles of 
government ; if disregarded, anarchy, unstable democracy, and dismember- 
ment of the Empire, must be the infallible result. 

On the subject of amendment in our Parliamentary Representation, that great 
master of our national jurisprudence, Judge Blackstone, has the following per- 
tinent remark :—‘ There is hardly (with us) a free agent to be found but what 
is entitled to vote in some place or other of the kingdom. Nor is comparative 
wealth or property entirely disregarded in elections; for, though the richest 
man has only one vote in one place, yet, if his property be at all diffused, he 
has probably a right to vote at more places than one, and therefore has many 
Representatives. This is the spirit of our Constitution; not that I assert it is 
in fact quite so perfect as I have endeavoured to describe it; for, if any altera- 
sa 
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tion might be wished or suggested in the present frame of Parliaments, it should be 
in favour of a more complete representation of the people.”’ It will remain there- 
fore to be proved by the working, as it is termed, of the Reform Bill, whether 
this more complete representation has been effected ; whether patriot talent, 
unendowed with the less noble qualification of wealth, has an equal chance as 
formerly of admission to the Senate ; and more especially, as in all great changes 
the brute mob contribute an active and powerful share of agency, whether care 
has been taken that they shall be excluded from such an influence on the insti- 
tutions of the country as.may tend to affect their dignity and permanence, 

_In all the restless eagérness for change which the noisy heralds of the march 
of intellect. have endeavoured to arouse, by pandering to the passions and 
imposing on the credulity of the people, a strong conservative spirit has beea 
demonstrated in favour of our ancient architectural structures devoted to 
ecclesiastical or other purposes; as if the Public entertained something of 
a prospective prudence derived from former experience of times of persecution 
and state convulsion; as if they recollected the havoc of works of art which 
attended even a salutary reformation of Religion, the desecrating impieties 
which were enacted during a period of fanaticism and democracy; as if 
they foresaw a day when the just balance of the three ancient constitutional 
elements, if now vacillating, would be regained, and the old structure would 
arise, like some recently renovated Gothic fane,-more beautiful and symmetrical 
for the efforts to repair it, more firmly seated for the wanton endeavours of its 
enemies to undermine and subvert it. 

In the general although somewhat artificial cry for innovation, we have not 
ourselves escaped, nor indeed expected to escape, without attack. Because we 
have refused to depart from our steady course, and to pander to that taste 
which seeks rather for momentary amusement than solid instruction, we have 
been designated as dull; ‘sleepless ourselves to make our readers sleep!” 
Pass but a few short years, and we shrewdly suspect that we shall be able to 
turn the point of the jest on our opponents, and that old Sylvanus Urban will 
be taken from the shelf, and consulted for just and unbiassed views of ‘‘ the age 
and body of the time, its form and pressure,” when the ephemeral gentry 
who now carry their heads so high will have sunk into one long oblivious 
undisturbed repose. To conclude—we shall not deviate one jot from the prin- 
ciples and objects we have defined for our line of action, well contented with 
the approbation of the truly patriotic, the just, and the good, those rocks of 


eternal adamant, against which the surges of party spirit spead their fury in 
vain. 


December 31, 1832. 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Ursan,—I should feel obliged to 
any of your Correspondents to inform me, 
through the medium of your Magazine, the 
particulars of the wreck of the Hunter Cut- 
ter, off the Hasbro’ Sands (Norfolk Coast) , 
and whether the officers and crew of that 
vessel were all lost, or, as has been generally 
reported, were prevented by smugglers on 
the coast from effecting a landing, and con- 
sequently drowned; also whether Captain 
Manby’s Life Boat had been invented pre- 
viously to the loss of the Hunter? for ina 

oem now in my hand on the wreck of the 
Mutwe, by the niece of the Lieutenant 
(Ostler), 1 find these words : 
” mS Life-boat, alas! had not yet come to 
ight.” 
“ Had A noble invention then fearlessly sailed, 

Theymight have been sav'd from the periious sea. 
A husband—a father had not been bewailed, 

And a sister been still from insanity free.” 

I should also be glad to know the particu- 
lars of the late Captain William Ostler who 
was unfortunately missing from his ship at 
the Cape of Good Hope a few years since; 
for in a poem on that melancholy event, I 
find these ambiguous lines, written by a 
nephew deeply interested in the severe af- 
fliction of the Captain’s widow : 

« But was there triumph o’er his manes; 

Or, was there paltry hope of gains 
By any of the ’s crew? 

Let such wretches then be told 

That Heaven's probation shall unfold 
All to their cursed dark soul’s view!” 

The circumstances of the Life-boat men- 
tioned above, and the horrid insinuation in 
the poem on the death of Captain William 
Ostler will, I hope, justify in some measure 
my claiming your indulgence to the insertion 
of this letter. Cuio. 








In A. J. K’s notices of Crosby Place, in 
our last Number, a passage, p. 505, is ren- 
dered illegible by an accidental derangement 
of the type, which passage should run thus : 
‘* of which the Hall, the immediate subject 
of this notice, affords so beautiful an exam- 
ple, and a most noble entrance-porch or 
oriel. Here we may be allowed to remark, 
as so much has been ingeniously said by a 
late antiquary,” &c. Also at p. 506, para- 

* graph 4, for Sir John Crosby was no patent 
feudatory of the Crown, read potent feudatory. 

H. P. inquires ‘¢ on whom the Baronetcy 
in the family of Philipps has devolved by 
the death of its late possessor, Sir Rowland 
Henry Philipps Laugharne.” H. P. is re- 
quested to inform us of the date of Sir Row- 
land’s death. In the last edition of De- 
brett’s Baronetage it is stated that ‘* Row- 
land Philipps, who took the name of Laug- 
harne, was great-grandfather of Rowland 
Henry Phillips Laugharne, esq. in whom (if 
living) this title appears to be vested [having 
devolved to him on the death of Lord Mil- 
ford in 1823] ; but the Editor is not aware 


‘work on artillery, by Diego Veano. 


that he has hitherto assumed, or proved his 
right to it.” 

Mr. James Locan inquires if any corres- 
ondeut can inform him whether a law of 
dward the Confessor, reported in Sammes’ 

‘¢ Brittania Ant. Illust.” in favour of the 
Armoricans be considered as still in force ? 
This curious enactment was induced by na- 
tional relationship. ‘‘ Britones vero Armo- 
rici cum venerint in isto regno, suscepi de- 
bent, et. in regno protegit sicut probi cives. 
De ones hujus exierant quondam de san- 
guine Britontm hujus.” 

Of the chambered cannon called paiterers, 
(noticed in part i. p. 451) there are two 
other figures in the 5th voluine of Archzo- 
gia, pl. xii.; one representing a piece which 
was dragged out of the Goodwin Sands in 
1775, and the other copied from a Spanish 
Mr. 
King, who wrote the description, eadeavours 
to assign their age to the fourteenth instead 
of the sixteenth century, notwithstanding 
several reasons to the contrary which may 
be detected in the course of his arguments, 
besides others which are obvious. The 
form of the crown, which surmounts the 
arms of Portugal, (impressed on the Good- 
win Sands cannon), assimilates to that of 
King Henry VII. engraved in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine vol. ci. pt. ii. p. 120. The 
device of the armillary sphere, which is also 
impressed, originated at the same era. ‘The 
variations in the arms, of a fleur-de-lis and 
rose, are perhaps nothing more than the arbi- 
trary insertions of the founders, whose 
heraldry as seen on old bells, &c, was fre- 
quently very free. It is possible, however, 
that they constitute the mark of cadency of 
some junior branch of the royal house of 
Portugal. Mr. King was not aware that 
these cannon were formed for the purpose 
of discharging stones. 

Senectus observes, ‘‘ Among the good 
old customs which have fallen into disuse, 
that of inscribing texts from Scripture in or 
upon our public buildings, seems one that is 
worthy pr In old village churches 
such inscriptions are still to be met with, 
but I believe few modern religious edifices 
have any thing beyond the Ten Command- 
ments, Lord's Prayer, and Creed. But it is 
in other buildings also that an appropriate 
sentence might be of great importance—if, 
for example, in all our Courts of Justice, the 
words ** Thou shalt not lear false witness 
against thy neighlour ** were painted so con- 
spicuously as to meet the eye of every wit- 
ness when he stood up to take the oath, 
would not the force of the command thus 
appropriately introduced have a beneficial 
effect? It might in some cases check in- 
tended perjury, and in all would inspire that 
reverence for sacred things which none but 
teprobates can totally lay aside.” 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


HISTORICAL VIEW OF PESTILENTIAL DISEASES. 


AT the present alarming crisis, when 
the whole empire is exposed tc the pes- 
tiferous influence of a new and unac- 
countable disease, which is daily on 
fhe increase, and which threatens 
every portion of the community with 
devastation and death, the following 
historical view of the various pestilen- 
tial visitations, collected from various 
authentic sources, will possess deep 
and impressive interest. With respect 
to diseases on the Continent, we do 
not profess to do more than allude-to 
the most prominent cases. 

To commence with our own coun- 
try,—we do not discover the record 
of any pestilence prior to the year A.D. 
448, when it appears that an epidemic 
disease, after having ravaged the con- 
tinent of Europe, visited Great Britain. 
«« It availed itself,”’ as Grafton informs 
us, “‘ of a remarkable season of pros- 
perity, there being in the realme so 
great plentie of corne and fruite, that 
the lyke thereof had not been seene in 
many yeres passed,” — “ fullowed 
therewithal,” as Speed adds, ~‘ with 
such riot and excesse, that the peo- 
ple’s sinnes grew to a plentiful har- 
veste, running at randome, in the wide 
way of all wickednesse; when, lo! 
(he quotes from Gyldas) a pestilent 
contagion fell heavily upon this foolish 
people, which in short space of time 
destroyed such multitudes of them, 
that the living were not able to bury 
the dead.” 

A.D. 542. In Gibbon, vol. vii. p. 
419, we have an excellent summary of 
a pestilential disorder which made 
great havoc in Europe, Asia, and Afri- 
¢a, and lasted for many years. We may 
judge of its malignance from the as- 
serted fact that in Constantinople 
10,000 persons died daily, that many 
cities of the East were left vacant, and 
that in several districts of Italy the har- 
vest and the vintage withered on the 
ground. Itisremarkable that the medi- 
cal feeling was anti-contagious, though 


experience warranted no such conclu- 
sion; the symptoms nearly resembled 
those of the common plague, beginning 
withdelirium. Theill-fated victim sunk 
as if under the stroke of an invisible 
spectre, under a succession of swellings 
and tumours of a black colour, which, 
if they continued without suppuration 
till the fifth day were usually fatal, 
accompanied as they were with vomit- 
ing of blood and mortification of the 
bowels. 

A. D. 664. On the authority of 
Bede (lib. iii. c. 27.), we again find the 
plague, how introduced he does not 
say, extending itself from the southern 
parts of the island towards the north, 
and then turning westward into Wales, 
which so alarmed the natives, that 
considerable numbers emigrated to Bre-, 
tagne, accompanied by Cadwaledyr, 
the son of Cadwallon. 

In 772 mention is made ofa’disorder 
that carried off in England 34,000; and 
in Scotland of another, whereof died, 
in 954, about 40,000 persons. As this 
last appears on somewhat doubtful au- 
thority, we suspect it is confounded 
with an extraordinary “‘ sicknesse”’ 
mentioned by Speed in A.D. 982. “It 
was,” says he, “a sicknesse till then 
unknown in England, being a strong 
burning fever and bloody fiux ;” this, 
however, by the historians of the time, 
was received as sent for the offences 
of some few, and whollie imputed to 
“the king and his raisers,” by Dun- 
stan, who was well skilled in giving 
natural events preternatural complex- 
ions, and than whom no man better 
knew how to assume and assert, that 
Heaven was at hand to second his 
purposes on earth. 

- A.D. 1086. Fire and pestilence com- 
bined to depopulate London and the 
land. For in the former, says Ba- 
ker, in his Chronicles, ‘‘so great a 
fire happened, that from the west gate 
to the east gate it consumed houses 
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and churches all the way, and amongst 
the«rest the church of St. Paul, the 
most grievous fire that ever happened 
in this citie. Also the same year, by 
reason of distemperature of weather, 
thunderings and lightenings by which 
many men perished, there ensued a fa- 
mine, and afterwards a miserable mor- 
tality of men and cattle, and what is 
very strange, hens, ‘peacocks, geese, 
and ducks, bred in and accustomed to 
houses, forsook their wonted hives, 
and turned wild.” 

A.D. 1093. Matthew Paris, without 
particularising, merely remarks that 
there was a pestiferous mortality 
amongst men and animals. Grafton 
and Holinshed are however more ex- 
plicit. Their accounts are nearly simi- 
lar. We give that of the latter, as per- 
haps the most expressive and concise 
of the two: ‘‘ This yeare England and 
Normandie were sore vexed with mor- 
talitie both of men and beasts, inso- 
much that tillage of the ground was 
laid aside in manie places, by reason 
whereof there folowed great dearth and 
famine. Manie grizely and hideous 
sights were seene also in England, as 
hosts of men fighting in the aire, flashes 
of fier, stars falling from heaven, and 
such like wonders.” 

1247. On doubtful authority, with- 
out particulars, is recorded as one 
marked by pestilence. 

1279—1316. Baker mentions a sick- 
ness prevailing in 1279, to which we 
allude more for the strange extremities 
to which men were reduced by the 
cause, rather than the malady, which 
naturally enough might be expected to 
ensue. ‘‘ So great a dearth befel the 
land that horses and dogs were eaten, 
and thieves in prison pluckt in pieces 
those that were newly brought in a- 
mongst them, and eat them up half 
alive, which continuing three years, 
brought in the end such a pestilence, 
that the living scarcely sufficed to bury 
the dead.” But for other attending 
circumstances, it might have been sup- 
posed that this was confounded with 
a similar event recorded by Speed in 
1316, when the same atrocities were 
repeated. He says, ‘‘ The Peeres as- 
sembled at a Parleament in London, 
where no great matter was concluded, 
for famine and pestilence increased, 
The famine was grown so terrible that 
horses, dogges, yea men and children, 
were stolen for food, and (which is 





horrible to think) the thieves newly 
brought into the gaoles were torne in 
pieces and eaten presently half alive, 
by such as had been longer there. The 
bloody flux or dissentrie,caused through 
raw and corrupt humours, engendered 
by evil meat and dyet, raged every 
where, and together with other mala- 
dies, brought such multitudes of the 
poorer sort to their end, that the liv- 
ing could scarce suffice to bury the 
dead.”” It seems, indeed, to have been 
attended with a prodigious mortality, 
when considering the comparatively 
small population of London, according 
to Grafton (Chron. p. 386), besyde the 
bodies that were buried in sundrie 
churches and church-yards, there were 
also buried in the Charter-house 
church-yard 50,000 persons and above. 
—Daniel again, in his Collections 
(p. 209) speaks of it as,exceeding any 
that ever before had been known, at- 
tended with famine; as a remedy for 
which the political economists in par- 
liament propounded a system, the me- 
rits and consequences of which afford 
an excellent lesson to some more mo- 
dern, though not much wiser advocates 
for maximum and minimum prices in 
our own days. ‘‘ A parliament was 
called at London upon the beginning 
of this dearth, to abate the prices of 
victuals, which suddenly grew to be 
excessive; and therefore it was or- 
dained that an oxe fatted with grasse 
should be sold for 15s., fatted with 
corn for 20s., the best cow for 12s., 
a fat hog of two yeares old for 3s. 4d., 
a fat sheep shorn 1s. 2d., with the 
fleece 1s. 8d., a fat goose for 24d, a fat 
capon 2d.,a fat hen ld., four pidgeons 
a penny ; whosoever sold above, should 
forfeit their ware to the king.” These 
were in fact the prices of similar arti- 
cles in the 11th yeare of Edw. III.’s 
reign, called the year of plenty, by 
Baker, in his Chronicles, p. 131. 
** Here,” observes the author, ‘‘ seem 
then to have been no calves, lambs, 
goslings, chickens, young pigs, to be 
sold; such dainties were not in use.” 
Now for the consequences of this sa- 
gacious law: “‘ All kind of victuals 
grow more scarce than before, so that 
in addition to a murren, which also 
prevailed, provisions could not be had 
for the kinge’s house, nor means for 
other great men to maintain their ta- 
bles (such a just punishment had ex- 
cess and riot inflicted thereon in those 
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days), insomuch as men put away 
their servants in great numbers, who 
having been daintily fed, and now not 
able to work, scorning to beg, fell to 
robbery and spoil.” 

1348. This was the memorable 
year of pestilence, celebrated as the 
origin of Boccaccio’s Decameron. So 
many authors of high note have made 
it asubject of remark, that itis difficult 
to select. But, however interesting 
are the numerous particulars relating 
to its progress in foreign countries, we 
shall pass them over, ard confine our 
inquiry to a few English historians ;* 
merely stating, that it began in the 
Levant, in about 1346, from whence 
Italian traders brought it to Sicily, 
Pisa, and Genoa. In 1348 it passed 
the Alps, and spread over France and 
Spain, and in the following year it 
reached Britain, and in 1350 laid waste 
Germany, and other northern States, 
lasting generally about five months in 
each country. Its mortality may be 
estimated by the number of deaths, 
viz. in Germany about 90,000; in Sa- 
ragosa, in the month of October, about 
100 per day, insomuch, observes Ma- 
nana,t that the hearts of men became 
so hardened by the prevalence of death, 
that none mourned for the departed 
and corrupted bodies which were cast 
forth into the streets without respect 
or commiseration. In Florence more 
than three out of five were swept 
away. That this world hath nothing 
permanent to build upon (say the Eng- 
lish historians) was found and felt in 
this eventful year, when it rained from 
Midsummer till Christmas, and so ter- 
rible a plague ran through the world, 
that the earth was filled with graves 
and the air with cries, which was 
seconded with murren of cattle and 
death of all things. According to 
Baker, it began in London{ about 
Allhallowtide in 1348, and continued 
till the year 1357; where it was ob- 
served (we quote the author’s words, 
without having the slightest inclina- 
tion to vouch for the truth) that those 
who were born after the beginning of 





* The reader who wishes for further in- 
formation will find ample details in Gin- 
guene’s Hist. Lit. d’Italie, vol. iii. p. 90. 
Mem. pour Ja vie de Petrache, vol. ii. p.442. 
Hist. of Florence, par Matteo Villani. 

+ Manana, Hist. Espugna, vol. iv. 184. 

t Other writers state in Dorsetshire. 
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the mortality had but twenty-eight 
teeth, where. before they had two-and- 
thirty! In England it so wasted the 
people, that scarce the tenth person 
of all sorts was left alive. There died 
in London, some say in Norwich, be- 
tween the first of January and the first 
of July, 57,374 persons. In Yarmouth, 
within a year, 7052. Before which 
time, the parsonage there was worth 
700 marks a year,* and afterwards 
was scarce worth forty pounds a year. 
It is worthy of observation, that this 
plague is said to have differed altoge- 
ther from any plague before known, 
and it has been.a matter of question 
by some ofthe leading medical autho- 
rities in London, whether the cholera 
is not in fact a return of this epidemic. 

1361. The recollection of this last 
visitation seems to have been strongly 
impressed, for Baker speaks of this of 
1361, as if its predecessor were still 
uppermost in thought. ‘‘ Now again,” 
he says, ‘‘ was the joy and glory that 
England received by her gettings, sea- 
soned with the sowrness of another 
mortality, called the Second Pestilence, 
whereof died many noble men.” 

It is worthy of remark, that in re- 
porting casualties, almost all these old 
writers seem particularly partial to the 
giving round numbers of 50,000. Thus 
Stowe speaks of 50,000 bodies buried 
in ope church-yard, whigh Sir Walter 
Manny had bought for the use of the 
poor; and again that in Norwich 
alone there died above 50,000 ; a num- 
ber not very short of the increased po- 
pulation in 1831, viz. 61,110; a mor- 
tality which must therefore be consi- 
dered a gross exaggeration, and in 
truth avery unnecessary aggravation 
of a disorder which Knyghton, Wal- 
singham, and other writers of repute, 
say nearly depopulated the whole 
nation. 

1379. Baker speaks of a great mor- 
tality which prevailed in this year in 
the north of England chiefly, almost 
desolating the country; and also of 
another, followed by a famine, in 1391, 
but we can find no particulars. 

1406. Hall, in his Chronicles, 
merely states the fact without details. 
«In this summer the pestilential plague 
so infected the citie of London, and 
the countrie round about, that the 
King durst not repaire thither,” but, as 
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we learn from Stowe’s Annals, retired 
to Leeds Castle, in Kent. It carried 
off, according to Walsingham, above 
30,000 people. 

1407. On. doubtful authority we 
insert the occurrence of a plague this 
year which killed 30,000 people in 
London. 

1430. A partial, and apparently 
trifling, contagious malady is alluded 
to as one of the events of this year by 
Grafton and Baker. 

1477. We may include 1478 and 
1480 as mere continuations of the 
plague which commenced in 1477, and 
was followed up, according to Baker, 
by another, which began in the latter 
end of September 1480, and continued 
till the beginning of November twelve- 
month ensuing, in which space of time 
innumerable people died. Holinshed 
is more particular. ‘‘By reason of 
great heat and distemperance of aire, 
happened so fierce and quicke a pesti- 
lence, that 15 yeares warre past con- 
sumed not the third part of the people, 
that onlie foure months miserablie and 
pitifullie dispatched to their graues. 
And surely it soundeth to reason that 
the pestilence should fetch awaie so 
manie thousands, as in judgment by 
proportion of fifteene yeares warre one 
maie gather, and manie more too; for 
every man knoweth that in warres, 
time, place, persons, and means are 
limited; time of warre begun and 
ended; place circumscribed; persons 
imbattled, and weapons also, whereby 
the fight is tried; so that all these 
haue their limitations, beyond which 
they lraue no extent. But the pesti- 
lence being a generall infection of the 
aire, an element ordained to mainteine 
life, though it have a limitation in re- 
spect of the totall compasse of the 
world, yet. whole climats may be poy- 
soned ; and it were not absurd to say 
that all and every part of the aire maie 
be pestilentlie corrupted, and so con- 
sequently not limited; wherefore full 
well it may be said of the pestilence 
(procuring so great a depopulation) as 
one saith of surfetting :—‘ Ense cadunt 
multi, perimit sed crapula plures.’ ” 

. 1483. In this year we first hear of 
a disease by name, which afterwards 
became too well known. From the 
best information we collect that it was 
not propagated by any contagious in- 
fection, but arose from the general dis- 
position of the air, and of the human 
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body. In less than twenty-four hours 
the patient commonly died or reco- 
vered; but, after raging with great 
fury a short time, it suddenly abated. 
In London, two Mayors successively, 
and six aldermen, within eight days 
died ; and for this sickness, says Ba- 
ker,* “no physick afforded any cure ; 
till at last this remedy was found. If 
@ man were taken with the sweat in 
the day time, that then he should pre- 
sently lie down in his cloaths, and so 
lie still the whole four and twenty 
hours: if he were taken in the night, 
then he should not rise out of his bed 
for the space of four and twenty hours, 
not provoking sweat, nor yet eating or 
drinking at all, at least but very mo- 
derately. In this sickness there was 
one good circumstance, that, though it 
were violent, yet it lasted not long; 
for, beginning about the oneand twen- 
tieth of September, it cleared up before 
the end of October.” It began at first 
upon the King’s army landing at Mil- 
ford Haven, and soon found its way 
toLondon. Itvisited England again five 
times, and always in the summer. The 
only cure, observes Dr. Freind, in his 
History of Physick,+ was to carry on 
the perspiration for a considerable time, 
and by all means to avoidsleep. It is 
stated that Englishmen residing in fo- 
reign countries were seized with it at 
the same time, while foreigners residing 
in Englandescaped. So extraordinary a 
partiality may well bedoubted, notwith- 
standing the high authority of Dr. 
Freind. 

1500. In London} there are said to 
have died this year about 30,000 peo- 
ple: the King and Queen sought refuge 
in Calais in May, and remained there 
a month. Such is the only record 
we have found of this pestilence. 

1507. To what extent the disorder 
alluded to in this year prevailed, we 
cannot say, having only a report of its 
existence in Cheshire, where (see 
King’s Vale Royal, and Harl. Misc. 
No. 2125.) in Chester 91 householders 
are said to have died of it, of whom it 
is most remarkable, if true, that five 
only were women. 

1509. Whether the infection was 
carried by the Court, or others whofled 
to Calais in consequence of the last- 
mentioned plague, is uncertain ; but 





® Chron. 237. 
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Hall* says: ‘This yere also was a 
greate pestilence in the toune of Calais, 
and muche people died, in so much 
that the Kyng, at the request of his 
counsaill, considering the weakness of 
the toune, sent thither Sir John Pechie, 
with 300 men, to tarry there; who 
continued there until suche time that 
the plague was ceased, and new soul- 
diours admitted to suche roumes as 
then were vacant, and then returned 
to Englande.” 

1518. In this, the ninth year of 
Henry VIII.’s reign, Bakert tells of 
a sweating sickness, whereof infinite 
multitudes, in many parts of England, 
died, especially in London; which was 
so violent that in three, and sometimes 
two hours, it took away men’s lives ; 
and spared neither rich nor poor; for 
in the King’s Court, the Lord Clinton, 
the Lord Gray of Wilton, and many 
knights, gentlemen, and officers, died 
of it. It began in July, and continued 
to the midst of December; and it de- 


serves to be mentioned, as a corrobo- 


ration of its extraordinary and peculiar 
attachment to the English, spoken of 
above, that Rapin particularly alludes 
to it as the ‘“‘ Sudor Anglicanus,”’ for 
the very same reason, which is repeated 
as an admitted fact in.a subsequent 
account of its similar attacks in 1522. 
1522. A local fever, rather than a 
regular plague, occurred this year, ac- 
cording to Hall,} at Cambridge, during 
the assizes, ‘‘ when the Justices and 
all the gentlemen, bailiffes and other, 
resorting thither, took suche an infec- 
cion, whether it were of the savor of 
the prisoners, or of the filthe of the 
house, that many gentlemen, knights, 
and many other honest yomen, thereof 
died, and almost all which were there 
present, were sore sicke, and narrowly 
escaped with their lives.” It was, 
however, probably more general in its 
attack, since we find the usualattendant 
famine present in the same year, when, 
according to the same chronicle, toge- 
ther with pestilence was ‘‘derthe of 
corne, for whete was sold in the citie of 
London for 20s. a quarter, and in other 
places for 11. 6s. 8d. per quarter.” 
1528. The sweating a 
ed again this year: the mortality 
a rey oot in London that Baker§ 
says the Terms were adjourned, and 
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Henry VIII. kept his Christmas at 
Eltham, with a small number, and was 
therefore called the Still Christmas. 
The only remedy is thus alluded to in 
an anonymous|| biographical memoir of 
Sir Thomas More. The sickness of his 
daughter by this disorder is thus men- 
tioned. ‘The phisitians, and all other, 
despaired of her health. The disease 
was then unknown and dangerous. 
The only remedie they could find out 
by experience was to be kept from 
sleeping. It was in the time of the 
great sweat. All meanes were sought 
to keep her awake, but it would not 
be, so there was no hope of her reco- 
verie. Her father, who most entirely 
loved her, sought remedie at God’s 
hands: so went to the chappell in his 
new building, and there upon his knees, 
with tears most devoutlie besought the 
Divine Majestie, that it would like his 
goodness, unto whom nothing was im- 
possible, if it were his blessed will, at 
his mediation to vochsafe gratiouslie 
to hear his humble petition for his 
daughter. It came then presentlie into 
his minde that a glister would be the 
alone remedie to help. her sleeping, 
which waking she would not have suf- 
fered; and therewith she was tho- 
roughly waked. The phisitians mis- 
liked this counsaile, yet it pleased God, 
for her father’s fervent prayer, as we 
may verilie thinke, to restore her to 
perfect health. Yet God’s markes (an 
evident token of present death) plainely 

ared upon her; whereby. it is 
plain that this help was more than na- 
tural.” 

1549. All we know is that Lincoln 
was, according to Camden, visited 
with plague this year. 

1552. In this, the 5th year of Ed- 
ward the VI.’s reign, the sweating’ 
sickness broke out in Shrewsbury, and 
then, extending to the northern parts 
of the kingdom, finally established it- 
self in great severity in London; soas 
the first week, there died 800 persons, 
and was so violent that it took men 
away in four and twenty hours, some- 
times in twelve, sometimes in less: 
This disease, he adds, and probably 
from him the above-mentioned pecu- 
liarity is derived, was proper to the 
English nation, for it followed the 
English wheresoever they were in fo- 
reign parts, but seized upon none of 
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any other country, It was most likely 
with reference to this that the follow- 
ing singularly striking account was 
written, in 1556, by an unknown au- 
thor. ‘‘ Many that were mery at dy- 
ner were buried in the evening: some 
that went at night to slepe lustie, were 
founde in bedde dead in the morning : 
some that went not farre from their 
owne house, never returned. Then, 
as long as the ferventnesse of the plage 
lasted, there was crying ‘ Peccavi, pec- 
cavi, peccavi; I have sinned, I have 
sinned, I have sinned; mercie, goode 
Lorde, mercie, mercie, mercie!”” The 
ministers of God’s worde were sought 
for in everie corner; they could not 
reste; they might notslepe. Yemust 
come to my Lorde.—Ye must come to 
my Lady.—My maister prayeth you to 
come straight unto him.—My maistres 
must needs speke with you.—Come if 
ye love God.—And if ye love their sal- 
vacion tarye not.—For Goddes sake, 
Master Minister (saye the sicke folkes) 
tell us what we shall doo to avoide 
Godd’s wrothe. Take these bagges. 
Paye so muche to suche a man, for I 
deceaved him. Geve him so muche, 
for I gat it of him by usurie. [I made 
a craftie bargain with suche a one; 
restore him so muche ; and desire him 
to forgive me. I have taken bribes 
from suche a one, I pray you geve him 
so much more again. I have spoken 
evil of suche a man, God forgeve it 
me. Dyvide this bagge among the 
poore. Carrie this to the hospital. 
Pray for me for Goddes sake. Good 
Lorde, forgeve me, I have dissembled 
with thee. I pretended to love thy 
worde with my lippes, but I thought 
it not with my hart. But now I see 
thou knowest the secretest secretes, 


and wilt not leave evil unpunished., 


Have mercie on me, and forgive me 
good Lord, I beseeche thee from the 
bottome of my harte.—This was the 
dissimulacion of the people for three 
or four daies, whiles the execusion was, 
But after, when the rage was some- 
what swayed, then return they to their 
vomite, worse than ever thei were. 
Then, that they had before caused to 
be restored, and given in almose, they 
seke to recover by more evil-favoured 
chevisaunces. But God is not blynde, 
nither is his hande shortened.” 

1563. A virulent disorder, whether 
originating with the English garrison 
in Havre, or imparted by their assail- 
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ants, is uncertain, was this year intro- 
duced into England on the return of 
Lord Warwick with his reduced troops, 
after the capitulation of that town ; 
during the siege of which, the chroni- 
clers assure us, the contagion slew 
many more than either did famine or 
sword; the precise number in London 
being, according to Stowe, 20,136. 
1574. The following respecting 
1574 is extracted from Holinshed : 
**This yeare the Mayor kept no feast 
at Guildhall, although great provision 
had beene made for that purpose, but 
dined at his own house with his breth- 
ren the aldermen: this was done by 
the especial appointment of the Queen’s 
council, to avoid infection ofthe plague. 
The sixt of November, in the morning, 
there happened two great tides at Lon- 
don, in the river Thames ; the first by 
course, the other within one houre fol- 
lowing, which overflowed the marshes, 
with manie vaults and cellars neare 
adjoining. The 14th of November, 
being Sundaie about midnight follow- 
ing, diverse strange impressions of fire 
and smoke were seene in the aire to 
proceede forth of a blacke cloud in the 
north toward the south, which so con- 
tinued till the next morning, that it 
was daie light. The next day follow- 
ing, the heavens from all parts did 
seem to burn marvellous raginglie, and 
over our heads the flames from the ho- 
rizon round about rising did meet, and 
there double, and roll one in another, 
as if it had been in a cleare fornace. 
The 18th day, at night, blew verie 
stormie and tempestuous winds out of 
the south, as hath not beene known 
the like out of that quarter, especially 
after midnight, till next morning that 
it was daie light.” During the whole 
of this pestilence the elements seem to 
have been sadly disjointed and unruly, 
as the following from Holinshed will 
sufficiently shew: ‘‘The 24th daie of 
‘ebruary, being the feast of St. Mat- 
thie, on which daie the fair was kept 
at Tewkesburie, a strange thing hap- 
pened there. For after a flood, which 
was not great, but such as thereby the 
medows neere adjoining were covered 
with water, in the afternoon there 
came down the river Severn great 
numbers of flies and beetles, such as in 
summer evenings use to strike men in 
the face, in great heaps, a foot thick 
above the water, so that to credible 
men’s judgement there were seene 
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within a paire of buts length of those 
flies above 100 quarters. The mills 
thereabouts were dammed up with 
them for the space of foure daies after, 
and then were clensed by digging them 
out with shovels: from whence they 
came is yet unknown, but the daie was 
cold, and a hard frost. The 26th of 
February, betweene 4 and 6 of the 
clocke in the afternoon, great earth- 
quakes happened in the cities of York; 
Worcester, Gloucester, Bristow, Here- 
ford, and in the countries about, which 
caused the people to run out of their 
hotsés, for fear they should have fallen 
on their heads. In Tewkesburie, Bre- 
don, and .other. places, the dishes fell 
from the cupboards, and the hooks in 
men’s studies from the shelves. In 
Norton chappell, the people being on 
their knees at evening prayer, the 
ground mooving, caused them to run 
awaie in greate feare that the dead bo- 
dies would have risen, or the chappell 
have fallen. Part of Ruthen castle fell 
down, with certain brick chimneys in 
gentlemen’s houses. The bell in the 
shire hall at Denbigh was also caused 
to toll twice by shaking of the hall.” 
(To be concluded in our next.) 


Mr. Ursan, April 18. 

IT is highly creditable to the present 
age that a large and commodious Build- 
ing has been provided, in order to af- 
ford adequate and suitable accommo- 
dation for the meetings of the various 
Religious, Charitable, and Scientific 
Institutions of the Metropolis. The 
want of such a Building was long and 
severely felt, before any decided and 
efficient measures were adopted for re- 
medying the evil. At length; a Society 
was established for the purpose; which, 
after encountering many difficulties, has 
succeeded in its object; the accomplish- 
ment of which may justly be deemed 
a circumstance for congratulation, as 
being calculated to produce a religious, 
moral, and beneficial effect upon’ the 
character of the public mind. * 

The Building called Exeter Hall con- 
tains one of the largest and most mag- 
nificent Rooms in Europe, together with 
several Committee-rooms, and’ other 
appropriate officés. It was completed in 
the spring of Iast year, and opened on 
the 29th of March, 1831, (seeanaccount 
of the meeting in ourlast volume, part i. 
p- 362). The amount’ already ‘sub- 
scribed by Shares (of 501.) and Dona- 

Gent. Mac. July, 1832, 
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tions, is nearly 24,000/., and the fur- 
ther sum of not more than 7,000. is 
required to meet the entire expense 
which has been incurred. The income 
of the first year, although the Offices 
have been hitherto but partially occu- 
pied, has produced the sum of 1,5001. ; 
which, after defraying the ground-rent 
and other expences, has enabled them 
to declare a dividend of 3 per cent on 
the amount subseribed in Shares. 

The great Room is 90 feet broad, 
138 in length, and 48 in height, and 
is lighted by 18 large windows. The 
ceiling is tastefully comparted into al- 
ternate sunken squares and. parallelo- 
grams, ornamented in. their centres 
with raised rosettes. At the eastern 
end, to the right of the principal en- 
trance, at. an elevation of about. five 
feet, is a platform for the orators and 
principal persons, consisting of five 
broad steps, regularly rising above 
each other by a graduated scale of two 
inches, and sweeping in a ‘semicircle 
from the south to the north side of the 
apartment. . Immediately behind this 
are two galleries for the accommoda- 
tion of ladies. _From.the base of the 
platform the floor stretches on a level 
about 50 feet to the west; from which 
point 27 steps, each two feet in breadth 
by two inches in height, rise in gra- 
duated succession to the western ex- 
tremity of the hall. About 3,000 per- 
sons gan, without the slightest inconve- 
nience,assemble in this capacious room. 

The approach to the hall is through 
the entrance represented in the accom- 
panying engraving, (Plate I.) which is 
the only portion of the exterior pos- 
sessing a decorated character. The 
elevation consists of a porch or portico 
formed of two columns, and the like 
number of ante in pairs, each pair 
being raised on a stylobate of bold pro- 
portions. The caps of the ante are 
designed in unison with: the: capitals 
of. the columns, and are composed 
from Grecian examples of great beauty. 
The entablature consists of an.archi- 
trave of two faces, a frieze, and'dentil 
cornice, and is.crowned with. an en- 
riched cymatium. Above. this risés ‘an 
attic, the pilasters corresponding. with 
the main supporters. In tlie centre is 
a long panel inscribed: ie 

MANABSHNAION 
The attic is crowned with a blocking 
course, and above it risés an acro- 
terium, which is necessary to conceal 
the roofs of the adjacent houses ; 
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otherwise it would have very much 
the air of an excrescence. Within the 
portico a low flight of steps leads to 
the principal entrance, which occupies 
the central of three divisions, formed 
by four antz attached to the wall in the 
rear of the columns. The ante are sur- 
mounted by an entablature dividing 
the wall in height into two stories ; 
the upper has no opening, but on a 
long panel near the summit is in- 
scribed Exeter Haut. When the 
folding doors are thrown open, as 
seen in the engraving, a bold and lofty 
staircase is seen leading to the great 
hall ; and beneath the first landing is 
an entrance to the rooms and offices 
on the ground floor, which are formed 
beneath the principal apartment. 

The architect was Mr. J. P. Sandy 
Deering, the joint architect with Mr. 
Wilkins, of the London University. 

Exeter Hall is managed by a board 
of thirty gentlemen, of whom Sir 
Thomas Baring, Bart. M.P. is Pre- 
sident, and Lord Barham, Lord Gam- 
bier, the Rt. Hon. Sir G. H. Rose, M.P., 
Sir R. H. Inglis, Bart, M.P., and Sir 
C. S. Hunter, Bart., are Vice-Presi- 
dents. E. J.C. 


New Kent Road, 
Mr. Ursan, July 18. 

YOUR correspondent T. D. F. has 
attacked a single paragraph of my com- 
munication to the Archeologia, vol. 
xxiv. p. 192, on the assumption that it 
was directed against an article which 
he says was penned by him, and which 
I find in the form of a review of Mr. 
Brayley’s Londiniana in your Volume 
for 1829, part i. page 515. 

Although your correspondent, in the 
termination of his letter, declines fur- 
ther notice.of the subject, I cannot let 
it pass without correcting his misap- 
prehension that I had his plan in view 
when | made the observation that the 
finding of sepulchral remains within 
the area of the city militated against 
the opinion of those antiquaries who 
considered London at an early period 
of its history to be a regularly for- 
tified place laid out agreeably to the 
usual mode of Roman castrametation. 

The truth is, Mr. Urban, that, instead 
of having your correspondent’s hy- 
pothesis in view, 1 chanced never to 
have observed its existence, until J was 
directed to a perusal of his communi- 
cation by his observations on the pa- 
ragraph which he considers as pointed 
against it. 
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Your correspondent’s own opinion; 
in fact, meets mine more than half 
way, when he says, that London was 
originally no more than an old Celtic 
town, afterwards converted into a Ro- 
man station. I should, indeed, myself 
think, that with a marsh on the north, 
Wallbrook on the east, and the Fleet 
River on the west, a position was 
formed not unlikely to be occupied at a 
very remote era as a place of strength, 
while the fine tide river, which formed 
the southern boundary, must have ren- 
dered it also one of commerce. 

The early Roman settlers probably 
erected at Llyn Dun (the hill-town on 
the lake) two forts, one on the high 
ground, perhaps at Tower Royal, 
near St. Paul’s, adjacent to the river, 
the other on the present site of the 
Tower of London. 

lf a regular form had obtained in 
laying out London, would not its 
walls have followed that form, when 
erected by the Romans about the time 
of Constantine or Theodosius, as the 
walls erected at Caerwent and other 
places decidedly of Roman construc- 
tion, instead of presenting the ex- 
tremely irregular outline which their 
course now does on the map of Lon- 
don? 

What evident necessity is there for 
straining the ceconomy of all ancient 
towns into a conformity with a Roman 
camp? 

Very slight deductions can perhaps 
be drawn from the direction of the 
streets in modern London, to make 
out the ichnography of the ancient. 
The direction relatively to the cardinal 
points of every Roman road, now sub- 
terranean, which has been discovered, 
is of the greatest importance to settling 
these matters. For instance, the old 
gravel bank or raised way, lying five 
feet under the surface of Eastcheap, 
which the labourers lately cut through 
in forming the bridge approaches, 
took a north-easterly direction from 
London stone, which was, I believe, 
the point whence most of the ancient 
ways from Londinium diverged. Look 
at the map of London, you will find 
this north-easterly line from Lon- 
don stone sometimes taken up, and 
sometimes lost in the direction of the 
modern streets and lanes, until it makes 
its exit at Aldgate. Maitland informs 
us, that the old Watling-street was 
discovered at Holborn-bridge, pointing 
towards Newgate, that is, running from 
north-west to south-east. What, then, 
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will become of the way, via sagularis, 
in the plan in your vol. xc1x. which is 
made to run in a right line from the Old 
Change, and terminate at the Tower. 
I believe it must be given up; but I 
can inform your correspondent, ac- 
cording to the statement of the la- 
bourers employed in forming sew- 
ers, &c. in the city of London, that 
in Upper Thames-street, twenty feet 
below the modern level, there is really 
an ancient paved causeway. I received 
a similar statement from some la- 
bourers lately engaged in an excava- 
tion in Watling-street; twenty feet 
below the surface is a causeway paved 
with flints, and laid in chalk. It is 
worthy of observation, that there was 
no pavement on the gravel causeway 
discovered in Eastcheap, although it 
evidently converged into the Watling- 
street. 

If I have erred in presuming to doubt 
of the Roman form of ancient London, 
without any idea of controverting your 
reviewer, I have erred with authorities 
whom he would not have thought un- 
worthy of replying to. 

Maitland says, there was no such 
place as London as a place of strength 
in the time of Claudius; he adds, 
moreover, that it was highly improb- 
able there was a Roman station at 
Southwark at an early period, as itmust 
have been overflowed every spring- 
tide ; that the Londinium of Tacitus 
was no post of strength is evident 
from the Britons destroying all places 
void of defence; if Camelodunum, 
a veteran colony, was not fortified, 
much less can it be expected that 
London, an emporium, was.* 

London was most certainly so far 
abandoned by Suetonius that it was 
not covered and protected by him in a 
military view. Your correspondent, 
therefore, regards his own construc- 
tion, and disregards my obvious mean- 
ing, when he says London was not 
abandoned by Suetonius. What, not 
abandoned! when he marched through 
it, and left it to the vengeance of its 
foes! 

‘¢ At Suetonius mira constantia medios 
inter hostes Londinium perrexit, cognomento 
quidem coloniz non insigne, sed copia ne- 
gotiatorum et commeatu maxime celebre. Ibi 
ambiguus an illam sedem bello diligeret, cir- 
cumspecta infrequentia militis, satisque mag- 
nis documentis temeritatem Petilii coercitam, 
unius oppidi damno servare universa statuit. 





* Maitland, p. 11, et passim. 


Neque fletu et lacrymis auxilium ejus oran- 
tium flexus est, quin daret profectionis sig- 
num et comitantes in partem agminis acci- 
peret. Si quos imbellis sexus aut fessa etas 
vel loci dulcedo attinuerat ab hoste oppressi 
sunt. Eadem clades municipio Verulamio 
fuit,” &e.p 


I would not have quoted this striking 
passage so well known to many of your 
readers, but to vindicate myself from 
the imputation of a misstatement 
which T. D. F. fastens upon me, for 
saying, Suetonius abandoned London. 

Whatever may be remarked by Si- 
gonius about potters’ stamps, the au- 
thority of no modern critic can be 
weighed against tangible evidence. 
From the wall which aligned with the 
north-east side of the ancient cause- 
way in Eastcheap, I myself saw taken 
some stamped patere of the red ware 
much discoloured by fire, some coins 
of Claudius, and some of the rudest 
fashioned bricks which I had ever be- 
held : they appeared to be clumsy imi- 
tations of the Roman mould. The 
pater were impressed with stamps, of 
a different character in the letter and 
label to those on other specimens. 
See fac similes of them under the head 
potters’ marks, in my communication 
to the Archezologia, vol. xxiv. p. 201, 
the first and third in the list. 

I now imitate your correspondent, 
and close further discussion of this 
subject, my object being explanation, 
not controversy ; and I am fully aware 
I might stand little chance in a con- 
test with one of the acknowledged an- 
tiquarian acquirements and learning 
of T. D. F., qualifications which I duly 
appreciate. 

To use, however, one of his own 
adjectives, the plot of Roman London 
still remains, I conceive, very subi- 
genous. What, indeed, are gratuitous 
conjectures in matters of remote anti- 
quity, but the ingenious libertinism of 
polished minds, a sort of authoritative 
guesses, maintained the more strongly, 
because if they cannot be supported 
on real evidence they cannot be re- 
futed on the same grounds. 


Yours, &c. A, J. Kemper. 
—eo— 
Mr. Ursan, May 11. 


THE body of Hornsey Church being 
about to be taken down for the pur- 
pose of enlargement, the following 





t Tacit. Ann. Lib, xiv. Edit. Elzevir, 
p. 362. 
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notices of the building may probably 
be aeceptable to your readers. 

The parish church of Hornsey is 
dedicated. to the Blessed Virgin, and 
appears to have been built about the 
year 1500,* a date with which the 
architecture well agrees. The irregular 
appearance of the building, however, 
would seem to indicate a greater de- 
gree of antiquity. The walls are com- 
posed of stones of various forms and 
dimensions, intermixed with brick, and 
worked up in rubble, presenting a 
rude and ragged surface, and which 
would certainly lead to the belief that 
the main building was of an earlier 
date ; but here tradition comes in aid 
of History. It is said that the mate- 
rials of the Church were brought from 
the ruins of a castellated mansion be- 
longing to the Bishops of London, 
situate in the parish, and which ex- 
planation will satisfactorily account 
for the ancient and rude appearance of 
the walls of the Church. Of this man- 
sion some trace is said to exist at the 
present time, and perhaps some one of 
your Correspondents who may be more 
intimately acquainted with the locality 
than I am, can favour your readers 
with a notice of it. 

A south-west view of the Church 
has been already engraved in the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine ;t but the notice 
which accompanies it entering but 
slightly into detail, I purpose to sup- 
ply the deficiency, and at the same time 
the means of preservinga recollection of 
one of the last of the village Churches 
in the neighbourhood of the metro- 
polis. 

The plan approaches to a parallelo- 
gram, a form very unusual in ancient 
Churches ; it is divided by a range of 
piers into a nave and south aile of 
nearly equal dimensions, and at the 
extremity of the former a square tower; 
the whole being comprehended within 
the four walls of the plan; the only 
projections are a porch on the south 
side, and a semi-octangular staircase 
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turret, which formerly led to the rood- 
loft. Iam inclined to think that the 
regularity of the plan is the effect of 
modern arrangement, and from a cir- 
cumstance to be noticed in the end, 
that a chapel was situated on the 
north side. The division between 
nave and chancel is only indicated by 
the staircase, and a slight variation in 
the internal architecture. 

The west front is nearly covered 
with ivy, and in consequence, the two 
shields engraved in your volume for 
1811,*:are hidden from observation ; 
and since the view of the Church there 
given was taken, the windows are ma- 
terially. altered. In that and other 
views of the Church which I have 
seen, the windows appear to have 
been pointed, with mullions; they are 
now altered into arches formed of a 
small segment of a circle, and have no 
mullions ; these are the principal al- 
terations which the Church has under- 
gone in modern times. The tower at 
some distant period has been lowered 
to the extent of one story; and on as- 
cending the leads, it will be seen that 
the lower part of a window, consisting 
of the sill and base of the mullions 
and a portion of the jambs, remains on 
the parapet at the south and west 
sides; and the existence of an addi- 
tional story is further indicated by the 
stairs in the north-west angle of the 
tower being continued higher than the 
present doorway to the leads; the win- 
dows were probably repetitions of 
those in the story immediately below 
the present parapet. The tower ap- 
pears to have settled towards the 
Church. 

The north side of the Church has 
three windows and two buttresses, 
and near the west end is a low pointed 
doorway ; the east end has two win- 
dows with gables above them, answer- 
ing to the nave and ailes; all the win- 
dows being uniform, as before de- 
scribed. The interior shows the archi- 
tecture of the sixteenth century. The 








* Lysons’s Environs of London, vol. iii. p. 52. 


t+ Gent. Mag. vol. Lxxx. pt. ii. p. 17. 


t Ibid. 


* These arms (which are erroneously blended together in the description there given) 
are: 1. An episcopal crosier, surmounted by a pall, bearing five crosses fitchee, for the 
Archbishopric of York; impaling, A pale fusilly, for Savage; 2. Two swords in saltire, for 
the Bishopric of London; impaling, A fess between a goat’s head in chief [incorrectly a 
mullet in the engraving], and three escallops in base, for Warham [see the colours in Wil- 
lement’s Roll of Peers, A.D. 1515]. Savage was translated to York in 1500, and War- 
ham succeeded in London. Lysons says, ‘‘ the sculptor has by mistake impaled Savage’s 
coat with the arms of the see of Canterbury ;”" but he forgot that York anciently bore the 
pall as well as Canterbury. The ancient and modern arms of York are impaled together in 
some of Cardinal Wolsey’s tapestry in Hampton Court Palace. 
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tower opens to the Church by an arch 
more acutely pointed than the others 
in the building; having a handsome 
moulded architrave springing from two 
corbels, representing angels bearing 
plain shields. 

The tower is built of brick, faced 
externally with stone. On the ground- 
floor is a fire-place with a low point- 
ed arch. In the belfry are six bells. 
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The south side of the tower opened 
into an adjacent apartment by a simi- 
lar arch to that dividing it from the 
Church, which is now walled up; the 
corbels are similar, and are partly 
concealed in the wall. On the west 
wall of this room, which is used as a 
vestry, is the piece of sculpture here 
represented. 

















Lysons has overlooked these arms ; 
and I am not aware to what families 
they belong; but I look to some of 
your heraldic readers for information 
on this point. The lower part of the 
arch, between the tower and Church, 
is filled with a screen having terminal 
ballusters in the style of Charles the 
First’s reign. 

The nave is divided from the aile by 
six arches ; the two easternmost being 
in the chancel, are higher in the crowns 
thantheothers. Thearchivoltsarebold, 
the arches obtusely pointed ; piers oc- 
tagonal, with moulded caps and bases. 
In the spandrils of the arches in the 
nave, are niches, the use of which I 
cannot explain, unless they were des- 
tined for pieces of sculpture (similar 
to the corbels before described) which 
were either never placed in them, or 
have been removed. One of these 
niches is shown. 








The third pillar from the west dif- 
fers from the rest. At about three 
parts of its height the octagon plan is 
canted into a square, and the capital 
is of the same form, although the 
mouldings are the same as the other 
caps. 

The entrance to the rood-loft stair- 
case still remains on the south side of 
the aile; it has an obtuse arch, and 
near it is a low arched recess, which 
I should judge formerly contained a 
tomb. The ceiling of the nave is 
coved in the form of an acute arch, 
and has been panelled, the arched ribs 
remaining, although the ceiling has 
been plastered. The arms of the see 
of Canterbury (or more properly York), 
and the inscription mentioned in your 
former article, remain in the east win- 
dow. 

The flank wall at the eastern ex- 
tremity of the north aile, has been 
built in brick-work of a more modern 
character than the tower, or any other 
part of the Church; and, although 
externally it presents no difference in 
appearance from the rest of the aile, 
being faced with the same material, viz. 
the rude stone of which the Church is 
built, I am inclined to think that at 
some former period a Chapel was at- 
tached to this portion, which falling 
into decay, was taken down, and its 
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place filled up with a brick wall, 
faced with the old materials in an uni- 
form style with the other parts. In 
consequence it has escaped observa- 
tion, and would have done so now 
but for the stripping off the plaster in- 
ternally. 

The font is ancient; it consists of 
an octagon basin with quatrefoils on 
each face, enclosing shields and roses, 
alternating with each other. The pe- 
destal, of the same form, has a? 





The tower it is intended to pre- 
serve, if practicable; but the body of 
the Church, including the chancel, 
will be entirely rebuilt, together with 
burial vaults, which are not only ne- 
cessary for the deposit of the dead, 
but from the dampness which would 
ever arise in the Church, owing to the 
bed of clay in which it is built, are 
essential for the health of the living. 
The architect of the new Church will 
be G. Smith, Esq. of Mercers’ Hall, 
and the pointed style has properly 
been adopted. 

1 understand that divine service will 
not be suspended in the parish, a 
meeting-house having been engaged 
for the temporary performance of the 
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attached to the angles, and each face 
is carved with a trefoil-headed niche ; 
the mouldings and enrichments are in 
good taste, and although the font is 
damaged, I have little doubt it will be 
repaired and carefully preserved, and 
with the monuments set up in the 
new Church. 

This cut represents the lock of an 
iron chest of great antiquity, preserved 
in the vestry. 





very humble specimen of our ancient 
parish Churches, yet, inasmuch as it 
preserved in a toierably perfect state 
its pristine character, and more espe- 
cially as it was almost the last village 
Church in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the metropolis, I cannot help 
regretting that a necessity existed for 
destroying it. If anenlargement only 
was required, 1 should rather have 
seen the additional accommodation af- 
forded by a chapel of ease, and the old 
Church preserved as a specimen of 
the style of building in which our 
rustic neighbours in old times offered 
up their simple prayers. 

Should any thing worth notice oc- 
cur during the demolition of the build- 


service, a circumstance highly cre- ing, | will forward you a notice, For 
ditable to the Vicar. the present I subscribe myself, 
Although Hornsey Church was a Yours, &c. E. J.C. 
—_@— 


Mr. Ursan, Oxford, July 9. 

1 CONGRATULATE the admirers 
of our Saxon Antiquities, that the 
land-books of former days are about to 
be revived by Parliamentary authority. 
The Boundaries’ Bill will form a singu- 
lar commentary on the obscure but in- 
teresting landgemeras, which are so 
frequently introduced into our ancient 
charters; and of which Sir R. C. 


Hoare, with his accustomed and laud- 
able zeal, has produced some valuable 
specimens in his Chartulary of Wil- 
ton Abbey.* Our “ British Euclid,” 
however, as Sir C. Wetherell face- 
tiously denominated Lieutenant Drum- 
mond, has permitted many inaccuracies 
to creep into the descriptions of the 





* Registrum Wiltunense, folio, 1827. 
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respective boundaries of towns and 
cities. For example : 


** Winchester. From St. Winnal’s Church, 
in a straight line to the cottaze on the New 
Alresford-road, which is north-west of the 
white house on St. Giles’s Hill; thence in a 
straight line to the turnpike gate at Bar- 
End; thence in a straight line to the point 
at which the Gosport road joins the South- 
ampton road; thence in a straight line to 
the point at which an angle is made in the 
northern bank of the lane leading from St. 
Cross to Compton Down, perpendicularly 
above the deep hollow in the said lane; 
thence in a straight line ‘to the Cock-lane 
turnpike gate ; thence in a straight line to 
the Three Horse Shoes public-house on the 
Week road ; thence in a straight line to the 
house on the Andover road, which is imme- 
diately north-west of the point at which the 
boundary of the City of Winchester crosses 
the same road; thence in a straight line to 
the south-eastern corner of the Fir Planta- 
tion on the western side of the Basingstoke 
road; thence in a straight line to St. Win- 
nal’s Church.” 


Now, Mr. Urban, as I do not pro- 
fess to know all the Saints that ever 
existed, I am anxious to enquire among 
your numerous Correspondents, some 
of whom I believe are well acquainted 
with our Saxon Calendars and Meno- 
logies, who this Saint Winnal was? 
I have a Rheims almanac, which I 
purchased at the foire of St. Remi in 
1815, and I havea French pocket-book 
with a Calendar prefixed for 1828 ; 
but in neither of these documents, 
though there is the consolation of a 
Saint for every day in the year, do I 
find the name of Saint Winnat! If 
it be true, as a great Law-Commenta- 
tor has declared, that Parliament is 
omnipotent, there can be no doubt 
that it has the power of adding a new 
Saint to the Calendar, whether such 
Saint ever existed or not; a power, 
which is shrewdly suspected to have 
been exercised in this case, though the 
papal process of canonization has been 
dispensed with; such process in fact 
being superseded by the more summary 
conclusions of modern supremacy, in 
the same manner as the day which 
follows the Sabbath has been canon- 
ized in the metropolis and its vicinity 
by the sovereignty of the people, the 
only supremacy which is now acknow- 
ledged to be legitimate ; nay, the ve- 
ritable end, and instrument, and or- 
gan of Government. But, to return 
to Saint Winnat—how delighted 
would your antiquarian friends be, to 


read the life and miracles, and legend- 
ary adventures of such a Saint; the 
patron Saint of modern Reformers, 
whose motto is “‘ Winall!”” In sober 
seriousness, what could induce the 
blind guides of Lieutenant Drummond 
to impose this Saint upon him. 

The little village of Winal, or Win- 
nall, in all its sequestered and subur- 
ban simplicity, though perhaps well 
known to our Celto-Britannic, Cel- 
to-Belgic, Celto-Roman, and Celto- 
Saxon ancestors, before there was a 
Saint in the Calendar, has no claim to 
the high title which is here conferred 
upon its Church. In truth, I have 
not been able to discover the Saint to 
whom the Church was dedicated ; but 
I recollect something of the Chapel of 
St. Martin at Winnal. Some Anti- 
quaries have indulged in a notion, 
founded on the plausible appearance 
of history and tradition in their fa- 
vour, that the name of the place is 
derived from Bishop-Wina—quasi— 
“‘The Hall of Wina.”” As well might 
they derive Winchester from the same 
source. We have every reason to be- 
lieve, that Winnal, as well as Win- 
chester, existed before Wina, or any 
other Bishop, assumed the mitre and 
crosier, and that to talk of Saint Win- 
nal is as barbarous and absurd as to 
talk of Saint Winchester, Saint An- 
dover, Saint Gosport, or Saint South- 
ampton. 

So much for this modern discovery 
of a new Saint for the Church of 
Winnal. The Saint of the Vinz- 
yarD! For this is the real meaning 
of the word; and it is an additional 
proof of the early introduction of 
vines into some of the eastern and 
southern parts of our island. Let us 
examine this subject. In the time of 
the Conqueror’s survey we find they 
were cultivated in Essex, Middlesex, 
Hertfordshire, Norfolk, Suffolk, Kent, 
Hampshire, Dorsetshire, Wiltshire, 
Somersetshire, Berkshire, Gloucester- 
shire, and Worcestershire; but not 
farther north, apparently, than Cam- 
bridgeshire. In Welsh the word is 
commonly written gwinllan, with a 
guttural prefix ; which is softened and 
converted by the usual process into 
«« Wynall ;” and it is remarkable that 
there is a separate estate in the parish 
of Chinner, in Oxfordshire, with this 
same appellation, which is separately 
noted in Domesday, and which then 
comprehended three hides of. land. 
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This being situated On the edge of the 
warm and fertile vale of Aylesbury, 
was used at an early period as a vine- 
yard. That vines were cultivated here 
to some extent before the Norman in- 
vasion, there is every reason to be- 
lieve. -Many however were then re- 
cently planted, and had scarcely begun 
to bear. Hence they are distinguish- 
ed as portantes or non portantes ; good 
bearers, or not come into bearing ; 
productive or unproductive. From the 
frequent mention, moreover, of “ vi- 
nea nova,’”’ and novella” —*‘ vines no- 
viter,” and ‘‘ nuperrime plantate,” I 
am disposed to think that, though the 
Romans perhaps may be considered as 
the first planters of vineyards among 
us, yet that they had not been unin- 
terruptedly cultivated after their de- 
parture from the island, till the con- 
quest of it by the Normans. Indeed, 
the quantity of wine produced an- 
nually from the most favourable vintage 
in England, does not appear to have 
been such as to render the cultivation 
of the vine for this purpose an object 
of general attention; though in the 
Domesday survey, eleven arpens (acres 
or furlongs), of vineyard are as- 
cribed to a manor in Essex, of two 
hides and a half. But it is added, 
that only one of the eleven was pro- 
ductive. In one‘instance the writer 
has noticed the quantity of wine pro- 
duced, which is a material point. Six 
arpens are said to produce 160 gallons, 
“* if the vineyard turns out well,” si 
bené procedit. Kelham translates ar 
modios “‘ twenty gallons,”’ whereas the 
modius, which was indiscriminately 
used for dry or liquid measure, con- 
tained eight gallons, according to the 
royal standard preserved at Winches- 
ter, and therefore called Winchester 
measure. The whole manor (Raleigh 
in Essex) was valued at ten pounds in 
the time of King Edward, and it was 
worth as much then “‘ propter vinum.” 
This was one of the manors of Sweyne 
the younger, the son of the great 
Danish chieftain. I have been led 
beyond the limits I had proposed to 
myself, and certainly too far from the 
boundaries of the city of Winchester, 
which first suggested this communica- 
tion; but I shall be much gratified if 
some of your learned Correspondents 
will favour us with more extended in- 
formation on many of the topics to 
which I have directed their attention. 
Yours, &c. MARGIN. 





English Vineyards.—Black stone at Stonehenge. 
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Whetham House, 
Mr. Unsan, Wilts, July 14. 

MR.BOWLES, whoselate ingenious 
observations upon the striking antiqui- 
ties of this county, cannot be too 
highly appreciated, concurs with other 
writers in considering SroNEHENGE to 
have been a Druidical temple, dedi- 
cated to the Sun. 

Gibbon, who quotes Herodian, lib. 
v. informs us that the Sun was wor- 
shipped at Emesa, “‘ under the form 
of a BLACK conical stone.”” And where 
was Emesa? A city in Phenicia! the 
country, by whose early navigators it 
is universally allowed Druidical know- 
ledge was first introduced and ‘pro- 
mulgated amongst the aboriginal Bri- 
tons. Now refer to King, who with- 
out the least consciousness of the im- 
portance (according to my view) of 
this point in his account of Stone- 
henge, published in the year 1799, 
writes as follows: ‘‘ In the front of 
this last (one of the trilithons), at the 
distance of about twelve feet, was 
placed on the very ground, and partly 
sunk into it, A GREAT BLACK SToNeE ;” 
and further on “‘ it is of a quite different 
and harder kind than the rest, as 
being designed to resist the effects of 
fire.” But it is evident that the cause 
here assigned, why this stone should 
differ in species from the rest, is erro- 
neous; for Dr. Smith, another writer 
on Stonehenge, tried a fragment of it 
in a crucible; it soon changed to an 
ash colour, and in a stronger heat was 
reduced to powder. 

This extraordinary stone, then, to- 
tally distinct from all its fellows, and 
placed in the most sacred situation ; 
viz. the upper end of the adytum of 
the temple, I conceive originally to 
have been set on end, and to have 
presented a symbol or simulacrum 
similar to that under which the Sun 
was worshipped in the distant coun- 
try, from whence, before the light of 
Revelation had dawned on Britain’s 
shore, our rude forefathers derived 
their dim and only conceptions of Re- 
ligion. Be this however as it may, 
whether the correctness of my idea be 
allowed, or otherwise, I think what I 
have stated will be considered a re- 
markable coincidence, and any clue 
which may lead us to further ac- 
quaintance with the origin and desig- 
nation of this stupendous monument, 
is not unworthy the attention of the 
antiquarian public. J.S. M. 
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Mr. Ursan, June 15. 

ACCORDING to promise (see May 
Magazine, p. 400), I now send you 
sketches (Plate II.) of the most inte- 
resting of the articles named. in my 
account of the Roman remains recently 
found. in Southwark. Indeed, I con- 
sider it to be a duty incumbent on 
all those who are in the habit of re- 
ferring to your pages for informa- 
tion, to communicate in return any 
well-authenticated accounts of disco- 
veries that may add to the stock of 
your valuable records. 

No. 1 is a small earthen vessel of a 
stone colour, very hard in its texture, 
the diameter 5% inches. There is a 
similar-shaped vessel in the British 
Museum, formed of a metallic sub- 
stance, and suspended by three chains 
after the manner of a censer. 

2. A» globular-shaped vessel, the 
substance of which is of a pale stone- 
eoloured earth, but the exterior dark 
brown. The height of this vessel is 
¥ inches, and it is remarkable for its 
slight make, the substance being barely 
the eighth of an inch in thickness : 
there appears to have been a small 
handle attached to the neck. 

3. A fragment of a vase. 
dark brown. 

4. A small vase of slate-coloured 
earthenware, diameter at the widest 
part 5% inches. 

5. A copper key in a very fine state 
of preservation. Were it not for the 
decided Roman character of the lower 
part of this key, the form of the up- 
per part would lead to the supposition, 
that it was of the middle’or Gothic age ; 
but the best guide to’ forming acor- 
rect opinion, is the depth at which it 
was found, and the accompanying de- 
posits. it was found on the Roman 
level, and '‘among Roman remains. It 
is about 3 inches in length; that part 
of the key containing the wards is 
placed horizentally to the shaft. 

6. A vase'similar to No.4. I have 
fragments of several others differing a 
little in shape, the outlines of some 
peculiarly beautiful ; these I suppose 
to be sepulchral. 

7. A ring probably of copper or 
brass, being much corroded: this was 
found among coins in a héap of ashes. 

8. A fibula of copper or brass, per- 
forated with a small hole at each end. 

9. A brass pin, the head ornamented. 

10. A very curious instrument of 
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brass, beautifully finished, Similar 
ones have been found in lachrymato- 
ries, but this could not have been 
used for fluids, as that portion of it 
resembling a spoon is hollow only one 
way, that is, in the ferm a bent card 
would assume. 

11. An instrument of brass, proba- 
bly a stylus. 

12. Is also a brass instrument. 

13. A Roman bead or amulet, of a 
blue colour ; scored on the surface. 

14. A beautiful little vessel of the 
Samian pottery, imperfect. 

15. A patera stamped with the pot- 
ter’s mark or. 1aB10.. * the diameter 
is 64 inches. 

16. A cup of Samian ware, potter’s 
mark oF. MO1. 

17 and 18. Fragments of vases, 
found in constructing a sewer opposite 
the gates of St. Thomas’s Hospital ; 
these are of a pale stone colour. With 
them was found a beautiful fragment 
of a bowl-shaped Samian vessel, highly 
enriched with the most splendid orna- 
ment. 

With the exception of the two 
last named, these remains were all 
found on or near the site of the ta- 
vern, at the north-east angle of St. 
Saviour’s Church. 

The fragments of Samian pottery 
are generally highly enriched, and it 
is worthy of a passing remark, that 
on one of the pieces found on the site 
of the favern, is a figure of Bacchus, 
bearing in his right hand a bunch of 
grapes, and on his head a basket of 
fruit : the figure, which is well drawn, 
is under a Roman arch, and would 
form a. suitable device for any sculp- 
ture or decoration for the building 
which is now in progress. 

Yours, &c. Wut.tiam Tay or, 


Mr. Urnsan, Paris, June 25, 
THE probability of letters having 
been known to the antediluvians, has 
been so ably argued by your corre- 
spondent Mr. Oliver,t that I feel some 
hesitation in attempting to renew dis- 
cussion on that interesting subject ; 
and though it is not my intention to 
controvert his assertions, I cannot in- 


* This cannot be the reading. The Ro- 
man potter's marks are often very imper- 
fectly impressed. OFFICINA LABIONIS is 
probably intended by the abbreviation. Mr, 
Taylor will find his 1 an t.—Ep. ~ 

tT Vol. C. part ii. pp. 9 and 116. 
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troduce the subject of this article, 
without alluding to his deep research. 
My present object is to offer some 
ideas upon a passage in Josephus, de- 
claring Seth to have inscribed the par- 
ticulars of his astronomical discove- 
ries on columns, of which, adds the 
Jewish historian, ‘‘ one still remains 
in the Syriad.” 

There is reason to suppose that Jo- 
sephus was influenced by a desire to 
maintain the high antiquity of his na- 
tion, and was thus induced to bring 
forward, as a corroboration of the Mo- 
saic history, a testimony which, if not 
entirely unfounded, is at best of very 
equivocal authority. This subject has 
been deemed worthy of examination 
by many critics; but, whatever rea- 
sons may be adduced for supposing 
the knowledge of letters anterior to 
the Deluge, none have been discovered 
for investing this obscure tradition 
with any degree of confidence. A 
learned Genoese of the seventeenth 
century pronounces it a fable: Forse 
non sono men favolose, le colonne di 
Giuseppe, che quelle d’ Alcide.* 

Most probably the notion of Seth 
having erected a column, was brought 
to Jerusalem by some of the compa- 
nions of Jeremiah and Baruch, who 
were conducted by Johanan into 
Egypt.t During their stay in that 
country, they became acquainted with 
the Egyptian traditions, founded on 
the writings of Hermes, Thot, or Mer- 
cury I. who, according to Manetho, 
had left inscriptions in the sacred cha- 
racter on columns in the Syriad ; which 
inscriptions were at a later period 
transcribed in common characters by 
his successor and homonyme, Mer- 
cury II. 

To establish the entity and identity 
of the first Thot, would be a task of 
some importance, as he is said by 
Sanchoniatho to be the son of Misor, 
Mesroes, or Mizraim, grandson of 
Noah ; while oriental writers consider 
him the same as Enoch.t M. Dela- 
borde mentions three Hermes; the 
first of whom was antediluvian, and 
the last lived about two centuries be- 
fore Moses.§ 





* Mascardi, dell’ art’ Istorica, p. 12. 

+ Jeremiah, ch. 43. 

t For the authorities see Mr. Oliver’s 
communications, vol. C. part 2. 

§ ‘Hist. de 80 Peuples d’Antiquité, 4to, 
Paris, 1788. : 
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Writers. of different nations seem 
agreed in the opinion that letters were 
known before the Deluge, as they 
nearly agree in the method by whicl 
the antediluvian records were pre- 
served. The Chaldean Sisuthros was 
instructed by Chronos, or Saturn, be- 
fore the flood, to bury his accounts 
securely in the temple of the Sun at 
Seppara. Plato relates that Thot 
wrote his discoveries on 42 pillars, 
deposited in caves near Diospolis ; 
and Manetho differs from him only 
by placing those columns in the Sy- 
riad. Ammianus Marcellinus who 
flourished while Manetho’s history 
was still extant, after describing the 
pyramids of Egypt, writes: ‘‘ There 
are besides caves, and long subterra- 
nean passages; men versed in the 
ancient religious rites, made these re- 
treats to preserve the memory of the 
ceremonies from being lost upon earth 
by the Deluge, which they knew was 
not very remote: they engraved on 
the walls of these vaults what they 
called hieroglyphic character.’’ |} 

Thus Manetho concurs with the 
Greek philosopher, respecting the 
person who erected the columns; with 
Josephus, with regard to the place; 
and with the Chaldean account, as to 
the purpose of their erection. But 
where was this land of Syriad ? which 
has been very improperly rendered 
Syria, by some translators. Joseph 
Scaliger, in his notes upon Eusebius, 
declares he cannot ascertain where it 
is situated: nobis ignota est, querant 
studiosi. 

Huet, Bishop of Avranches,{] sup- 
poses that the columns of Josephus 
were astronomical tables of the an- 
cient Chaldeans; but admits that he 
had been at a loss to decide upon the 
situation of the Syriad, until he heard 
of the idea suggested by Isaac Vos- 
sius.* The name of that country is 
variously written in the different edi- 
tions of Josephus, Supiada, Sipiada, 
and Spd. In the Latin version of 
Epiphanius we find in terrd Siriada ; 
and Mr. Bernard has put in a note 
upon this part, in Siriade tellure. The 
Jesuit Bonfrerius, who also published 
an edition of Josephus, pretends that 
it is the Seirath mentioned in Judges, 





| Amm, Marcel. lib. 22, c. 15. 

J Ob. 26 Jan. 1720, xt. 91. 

* Huet, Dissertation sur le Paradis ter- 
Testre, 
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chap. iii. ver. 26, whither Ehud fled 
after killing Eglon. The word ren- 
dered quarries in the English Bible, is 
thus given in other versions: in the 
Septuagint, ra yAvrra; Vulgate, locum 
idolorum ; Luther’s, den Gotzen; of 
the French translators, Marten of 
Utrecht and Osterwald of Neuchatel 
agree with the English by giving the 
word carriéres, while De Sacy and 
Genoude follow the Vulgate. In the 
Latin marginal translation of the 
Chaldee, we meet with fransiit sta- 
tuas, et salvatus est ad Seghir ; the 
Syriac gives the Hebrew word tor>pp 
(pesilim), as a proper name, and the 
Arabic changes it into Palestinam. 

I learn from a person connected 
with the German Synagogue of this 
city, that pesilim is the plural of pesel, 
a word used in the second command- 
ment, to designate an idol. Moses 
Mendelssohn, in his Commentary on 
Judges, has translated it Steinhaufen, 
which, meaning literally a heap or 
number of stones, would apply to the 
Druidical places of worship, and pro- 
bably to the groves of Baal. 


The LXX have, however, trans- 
lated pesel in Exodus, by eidedor, 
which is definite ; while the meaning 
given to pesilim in Judges is vague: 
for yAvrra may be rendered sculptilia, 
which is equally applicable to an in- 
scription ; and from the latitude al- 
lowed by this translation, Calmet, 
Vossius, Marsham, de Valois, and 
Huet, are of opinion that the Seirath 
mentioned in the book of Judges is 
the same as the Syriad of Josephus. * 

But as the testimony of the Jewish 
historian appears based rather upon 
Egyptian tradition, the situation of 
the Syriad ought perhaps to be ascer- 
tained by an etymology derived from 
that country. If the person who en- 
graved the supposed records was an 
Egyptian, the place where they would 
be deposited would be near the Nile, 
sometimes called Sihor, and Siris; in 
Lybia there was a town named Seres ; 
and a river called Ser falls into the 
Red Sea.t Besides which, the dog- 





* Memoire sur la langue Phenicienne, 
par le Marquis de Fortia. 

+ Simon, Bibliotheque Critique, vol. III. 
I have borrowed largely from this work ; 
which was first published under the assumed 
name of Sainjore, as the freedom of Mr. 
Simon’s remarks gave offence to the French 
clergy. 


star Sirius being a great object of ve- 
neration among the Egyptians, the 
place of deposit may have been in a 
temple so dedicated. 

Mr. Simon, after a laborious inves- 
tigation, concludes by supposing that 
the Jews and Egyptians, in their de- 
sire to prove their superior antiquity 
over each other, have invented some 
accounts, and falsified others. The 
Egyptian priests fabricated statements 
respecting their shepherd kings, which 
the Hellenist Jews applied to the early 
Hebrews. 

But in attributing to Seth the ho- 
nour of erecting the column in ques- 
tion, the Jews could not pretend to 
any other descent than that through 
Noah, which was common to the 
Egyptians, as well as themselves, un- 
less the deluge be considered only 
partial; an inquiry upon which I 
cannot venture. W.S. B. 


 -— 
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Mnemon of Constantinople. 


‘¢ Si brachia forte remisit, 
Atque illum in praceps prono rapit alveus 
amni.” Vircit, 


AT the time when Libanius, the 
sophist of Antioch, taught wisdom 
and eloquence to the youth of Asia 
and of Europe, his school was at- 
tended by Mnemon of Constantinople, 
a young man of honourable family and 
splendid fortune, endowed with ver- 
satile talent and exact judgment, de- 
voted to philosophy and contempla- 
tion, and eager for the honours of 
learning and wit. 

His genius and ambition, during 
his early years of study, were fully 
equalled by his diligence and perse- 
verance. He rose early and retired 
late. He made excursions into every 
department of learning ; and read, on 
every subject, not only the common 
authors, but the more rare. He suf- 
fered no difficulty to escape him un- 
examined, and neglected no means by 
which his researches might be fur- 
thered. He laboured his compositions 
with care, and was ever ready to sub- 
ject them to the hand of criticism. 
He thus became admired and esteemed ; 
he was beloved by his tutor as a pupil 
who would one day do him honour, 
and reverenced by his fellow students 
as a superior being. He was con- 
sulted by the young for direction, and 
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invited to sit in the assemblies of the 
sages. 

He had as yet been thrown into little 
society but that of academics like him- 
self. His mind had been wholly oc- 
cupied with learned pursuits, with the 
delight of wandering through the re- 
gions of knowledge, and the ambition 
ef adding his name to those of the 
authors whom he read, and of sharing 
with them the applauses of posterity. 
But at length, when he had almost 
ranged the circle of human science, 
and it became necessary for him to quit 
the seminary of Antioch, he began to 
look abroad upon the world, and to con- 
sider whether the path of life which he 
was now pursuing was the most pleas- 
ing that he could choose, and whether 
those engaged in other occupations 
might not be happier than himself. 
For the turbulence of civil affairs he 
had little inclination, and he was ex- 
empt from the necessity of devoting 
himself to the toils of a profession. 
** But what is the life,”’ said he, 
** of the gay portion of the world?—of 
those whose business is pleasure? At 
least it will be but wise to make trial 
of their course of life, and to learn 
what enjoyment is to be found at the 
tables of luxury, and in the society of 
the other sex, pleasures which so large 
a part of mankind pursue with such 
constant avidity, and which poets 
celebrate with such animated praises. 
If I should now consign myself to let- 
ters and solitude, I shall remain igno- 
rant of all that the gay and the 
sprightly deem the great end of ex- 
istence; I shall pass the bloom of 
youth, the season when pleasure is 
best enjoyed, in obscurity and torpidity. 
Why should I not taste the gratifica- 
tions, as well as the toils of life? I 
know what charms are to be found 
in the seats of the muses; I will 
now make trial of those offered by 
other deities. A life of what is 
called pleasure, however decried by 
gloomy philosophers, must have some 
attractions in it even for the wise, or 
such numbers could not be found at- 
tached to it. The years appointed to 
man allow him sufficient time for 
gaining knowledge and reputation, 
without depriving himself of the gra- 
tification of his senses. I will allot at 
least some portion of my youth to 
pleasure ; and, after I shall have tried 
every source of delight, I shall still 
have opportunity to apply to study 
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and contemplation. When I shall 
have ranged the round of gaiety, I will 
retire from its paths, resume the pur- 
suits which I now quit, and devote 
myself to the composition of works by 
which my name may be transmitted 
to posterity. When my passions have 
been gratified and are grown cool, I 
shall be better fitted for the steady re- 
search, and calm refiection. When I 
shall have learned more of the world, 
I shall be better qualified to instruct it, 
and to gain to myself the reputation 
of wisdom. [I shall die in the midst 
of friendship and admiration, and shall 
leave an honourable name to the cele- 
bration of future ages.” 

Having thus fixed his resolution, he 
immediately departed to Constantino- 
ple, and altered his way of life. He 
threw off the gravity of the academic, 
and adopted the careless demeanour of 
the voluptuary. His ample fortune 
procured him abundant means of gra- 
tification ; and his fertile genius in- 
vented innumerable schemes of plea- 
sure, in which his rank and affability 
easily procured him sharers. He in- 
dulged his companions and himself 
with every delight that wealth can 
purchase, or fancy can invent. His 
table was covered with all the delica- 
cies of luxury; his ears were lulled 
with the most exquisite strains of har- 
mony; he breathed amidst the most 
fragrant perfumes, and reposed upon 
couches of the most costly workman- 
ship. He frequented every assembly 
of which pleasure was the object; he 
sought only to be gay, and associated 
with none but those whose desires 
were the same as his own. 

Such was his mode of life, till, on 
the approach of his fortieth birthday, 
he began to think it time to carry into 
execution his resolution of retirement, 
a resolution which he had never suf- 
fered to fall from his remembrance, 
and which he had even wished to per- 
form sooner, but had delayed from 
day to day, because he thought that 
enough of life was still left for its ac- 
complishment. But when he con- 
cluded seriously on retreating, he 
found it far from easy to do what he 
desired. He found it difficult to de- 
tach himself from a life of luxury, to 
which he had now become accustomed, 
and to consign himself to study with 
that diligence which his scheme de- 
manded. He hesitated and delayed ; 
he formed determinations and aban- 
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doned them ; he fixed days, and trans- 
gressed them. He thus lingered for 
five years longer, ashamed of his irre- 
solution, yet unable to shake it off; 
but at last, on some disgust at the 
treachery of an associate, he tore him- 
self from his companions, and with- 
drew to his closet. 

His days were now to be spent in 
intellectual employment. He shut 
himself, the following morning, in his 
library, and spread his volumes before 
him. He contemplated subjects of 
composition, he examined his papers 
for schemes which he had formed in 
his youth, and determined how every 
day should be improved. But when 
he tried to exert his powers, he found 
that they were no longer the same as 
they were formerly. He felt that he 
was weakened by dissipation. He 
could not now labour with the same ar- 
dour that hadanimated him at an earlier 
period of life. He had lost his vigour 
of thought, and his habits of perse- 
verance. His endeavours were faint 
and desultory; he took up a volume 
and threw it aside; he planned works, 
commenced, and abandoned them. His 
days were wasted in idle resolutions 
of industry, and in futile attempts to 
accomplish them. He grew dissatis- 
fied and disgusted, unwilling to relin- 
quish his scheme, yet hopeless of be- 
ing able to execute it. 

He resolved to seek temporary relief 
from disquietude among the compa- 
nions of his youth, but with these he 
found but little consolation. He saw 
the many, on whose abilities he once 
looked with contempt, had risen, by 
steady industry, to rank and esteem, 
and were wholly careless about his 
friendship. He found that his opi- 
nions were far from being received 
with that regard which had once 
awaited them, and that those who, 
when he was known as a student, had 
listened to him with respect, now ven- 
tured to doubt of his competency to 
decide on subjects on which he had 
once been deemed infallible, and to 
suggest whether it were possible for 
knowledge to be retained, and talents 
to continue undiminished, in a life of 
levity and dissipation. 

He next sought the company of his 
old instructors, and of other scholars 
coeval with them. But he experienced 
from these no such reception as he had 
found in his early days. Some re- 
garded him as one whose abilities and 


attainments had formerly been exagge- 
rated ; others thought that he would 
quit learning with the same precipita- 
tion with which he had recently quitted 
pleasure, or would waste his life be- 
tween the one and the other. His 
own indolence unfitted him for any 
vigorous attempt to refute such sus- 
picions ; he struggled to rouse himself 
for a time, but at last, finding all en- 
deavours to dispel his lethargy inef- 
fectual, fled for relief from remorse to 
his old companions in gaiety, con- 
sumed the remains of life in languid 
dissipation, and died unhonoured and 
unlamented. 


oe 


Mr. Ursan, 


CONSIDERING the great attention 
which has been paid to classical bio- 
graphy, since the revival of letters in 
modern times, it is singular that such 
a man as Sextus Jutius Frontinus, 
one of the greatest ornaments of the 
Vespasian era, should be comparatively 
unknown. 

I am quite aware of the carelessness 
of fame evinced by this eminent person, 
also of the wbi est non potest diu celari 
of Lord Chesterfield, and also of the 
edict of the leviathan of his age, Dr. 
Johnson, against those who neglect 
their own opportunities of acquiring 
fame. Not all of these, however, sa- 
tisfy me that the conqueror and ci- 
vilizer of South Wales has been treated 
with attention equal to that which 
has been accorded to very many of 
his inferiors, particularly in Britain. 
For, without immediate reference to 
the latter point, if we except poesy, 
what Roman author beside has treated 
so many subjects of utility and honour 
to his country? War was in his age 
the great essential to the commonweal, 
with short intervals of peace. Of war, 
therefore, he principally treated in the 
first instance, and in such a manner 
that his writings have reached our 
times with approbation, and are in- 
deed, as well as his other works, es- 
sential to History. The reader of 
taste may also be gratified to find that 
his first Essay was on the tactics used 
in the times of Homer. In the pacific 
intervals mentioned, we find him treat- 
ing generally of rural concerns (de re 
agraria), then of boundaries, roads, 
&c., and from these emerging into the 
grandeurs of Rome, the aqueducts of 
the city; ultimately extending his 
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views, which indeed could hardly be 
bounded, to the colonies of Italy ; among 
these, if his diffidence did not prevent 
him, might naturally have been ex- 
pected some notice of our ‘‘ northern- 
most’’ Britain, of the preefects of which 
Ausonius subsequently proposed the 
history ; but, as all human hopes de- 
layed, are generally defeated, he lived 
not to finish this, which must have 
been, at least to us, the most important 
of his literary works. 

His military services will be better 
explained in the thread of a few bio- 
graphical notices. 

This truly great man of eighteen 
centuries since, was born in Sicily, 
about the close of the eighth century 
of the Roman era, and the thirty-se- 
cond year after the birth of Christ. 
These facts we gather, according to 
the usual modes of computation, in 
uncertainty, the first from the sur- 
name of Siculus attached to one of 
his treatises, the second from the 
period of his first consulate. On the 
same ground his birth must have been 
respectable if not noble, from the offices 
to which he was deemed competent ; 
while his habits and writings evinced 
that he had shared all the advantages 
of the admirable education of his 
time. 

The first mention of Frontinus in 
history, as faras is known, is when he 
was approaching his fortieth year, and 
had already arrived at public dignity. 
Tacitus says,' that ‘“‘on the com- 
mencement of January A. U. C. 823 
(A. D. 70), Julius Frontinus, then 
Pretor of the city, assembled the Se- 
nate for the transaction of public bu- 
siness, and then resigned his office, to 
which Domitian immediately succeed- 
ed,” being by this means, perhaps, 
enabled to “ fill the office of Preetor 
with the consular dignity,”? in the 
absence of both Consuls. This may 
be conceived as a courtesy of Fron- 
tinus towards the young prince, im- 
patient to attain the power which he 
afterwards so weakly abused. 

Four years after, Frontinus became 
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Consul Extraordinary, or substitute 
(Suffectus) ;3 perhaps honorarily,‘ as 
necessary on his promotion to the 
command of a province which was 
rarely governed by any below the Con- 
sular dignity. No other colleague is 
named with Domitian, who enjoyed the 
same honour that year, and Allian 
describes him of that rank when he 
wrote his artof war.5 Frontinus must 
now, according to Cicero, have reach- 
ed the forty-second year of his age. 

In the same or following year, he 
Was appointed to succeed Cerealis in 
the government of Britain. Cerealis 
had, according to Tacitus, “ struck a 
terror in this country by promptly in- 
vading the most populous states, and 
conquering or wasting the Brigantes,’’ 
possessing the present northern coun- 
ties. The most important part of the 
British force, however, determined 
not to submit, retired to the country 
of the Ordovices and Silures, North 
and South Wales. 

Tacitus thus describes this event : 

** Cerealis would doubtless have over- 
whelmed the fame of another successor. 
Julius Frontinus, that great man, maintain- 
ed the full glory of Cerealis at every oppor- 
tunity, and subdued the warlike people of 
the Silures, in whom he had to surmount 
not only a determined courage, but also the 
disadvantages of their country.’ 


This is the part of his career which 
excites my wonder that it should have 
received only an incidental notice from 
our historians, while the memory of 
Agricola hasbeen so much the subject 
of eulogy, from his better fortune in a 
biographer ; although this very writer 
is obliged thus frequently to mention 
Frontinus, and to confess that his suc- 
cessor was indebted for his knowledge, 
in more than one respect, to the expe- 
rience of others. 

The scene of his operations, and 
their memorials, one of which has 
perpetuated his name,’ furnish all that 
can be obtained concerning him in 
Britain. An intelligent historian of 
Monmouthshire,* seems to have traced 
the ground inch by inch, and to have 





1 Hist. lib. iv. ¢. 32. 


2 Suet. in Vit, Dom. c. 1. 


3 The period of the Consular power was a complete year; but Julius Ceasar intro- 
duced a custom of substituting Consuls at any time for a month or more, called Su/- 
fecti ; those admitted in January (Ordinarii) however denominated the year. Dion. |. 43. 


Sueton. in Julio, c. 76, &e. 
5 De Instruend. Acieb. Preefat. 


4 Liv. I. viii. c. 26, &e. 
6 Tacit. in Vit. Agric. 


7 This has never been doubted, alchough very minor matters have been subject of dispute. 


8 Williams, § ii. 38, &e. 
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followed the army of Frontinus with 
a military eye. He describes the Ro- 
man General as making “‘ a feint on 
the point called Aust (Trojectus Au- 
guste), and drawing the Silures into 
the forest of Dean, near the conflux of 
the Wye and the Severn, while his 
transports moved diagonally, and dis- 
embarked near the Charlston Rock, 
one of the landing places of the pre- 
sent New Passage. Half a mile from 
this rock remains of a fortress or 
square camp may be found, of which 
a considerable part has been washed 
away by the Severn; and here pro- 
bably commenced the Jut1a Strata, 
vestiges of a Roman causeway having 
been discovered at the neighbouring 
village of Creek in the road to Caer- 
went. At the distance of five miles 
from Chepstow, and three from Sud- 
brook, in nearly a western direction, 
the road made on the Via Julia 
crosses a considerable station or camp 
longitudinally, and at right angles. 
The camp holds a little village called 
Caerwent. The choice of Caerwent 
as a camp by the Roman General, 
was judicious either for the attack of 
Caer-Osc, the capital of Siluria, or to 
cover it, when in his possession. The 
camp was formed on an eminence 
greatly elevated, with a small river at 
its base, commanding views of great 
extent, and the principal communica- 
tions of the country. The foundations 
of the Roman wall are discernible at 
this time (1796). To reduce the Si- 
lures, the Romans formed two chains 
of garrisons, oneof thesedrawn through 
Glamorgan, near the shores of Pto- 
lemy’s Aistuary of Sabrina, the other 
on the banks of the Usk, the first link 
of which was Burrium (Usk), of which 
there are no remains.” 

Having greatly subjugated the Si- 
lures, Frontinus seems to have imme- 
diately set about establishing a frontier 
against the mountaineer Ordovices, and 
hence subsequently to have created 
the seat of a province equal in magni- 
ficence to any other Roman station. 

Caerwent or Venta (Venta Silurum), 
is described by Camden" as the ca- 
pital of the Silures, which continued 


9 So they still continued in 1813, though 
the land was ploughed around them, as I 
was informed by a distinguished antiquary 
(Mr. Kempe, F.A.S.) then on a tour in the 
west of England. 

0 Britannia, title Silures. 
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in his time, (1586,) to exhibit its 
ruined walls and bulwarks, and to 
disclose tessellated pavements and Ro- 
man coins. The sea had also recently 
despoiled a Roman fortification near 
Portskewith. It was, says he, inclosed 
by a triple ditch and three ramparts, 
as high as an ordinary house, and 
cast in form of a bow, the string 
whereof is the sea cliff; it seems to 
have been the port and landing place 
for Venta Silurum, from the Severn 
sea. Abergavenny, the ancient Go- 
bannium, was strongly fortified; and 
twelve miles distant, at the conflux of 
the Birthin and the Usk, stood the 
second station in this direction, men- 
tioned by Antoninus as Burrium, pre- 
senting a very strong post called by 
Giraldus Castrum Osca, the Castle of 
Usk. 

Frontinus, however, seems to have 
fixed his head quarters at Isia, on the 
other side of the river, from which his 
position took its name as that of Legio 
Secunda, from a faithful as well as 
warlike legion of troops called by 
Claudius out of Germany into Britain, 
under the command of Vespasian, and 
which Camden states ‘“‘ was here at 
last placed in garrison by Julius Fron- 
tinus ;”’ it is twelve miles from Bur- 
rium. The British name is still re- 
tained on its site—Caer Leon ar Uske 
(the City of the Legion on Uske). 
This distinguished Legion was also 
dignified by the appellatives Augusta, 
and Britannia Secunda. 

On this nomenclature Williams, al- 
ready quoted, says, Britannia Secunda 
had fifteen important stations in Silu- 
ria, which soon became considerable 
towns, of which Caerleon was the ca- 
pital, with all the Roman attributes 
belonging to it. Horsley, Harris, and 
Gough, confirm these accounts; the 
latter says, ‘‘ the foundations of the 
wall are easily traced on every side, 
and describe a parallelogram of 450 
yards by 350, the longest sides point- 
ing east and west; great part of the 
Saxon walls, especially to the south, 
have Roman bricks interspersed ;” and 
that the Julia Strata points to Caer- 
leon ‘‘ not in a straight line, like the 
Roman roads in England, but follow- 
ing the nature of the soil; not distin- 
guished by a ridge or causeway, but 
by the camps on or near it.” Cam- 
den quotes the following lines of Ne- 
cham : 
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* ¢Intratet auget aquas Sabrini fluminis Osca 
Praceps, testis erit Jutta Strata mihi.” 
Camdenalso mentionsatablet dug up 

in 1602, of a veteran who had restored 

the temple of Diana erected by Hate- 
rius; “‘ the statue of the goddess short 
trussed, bearing a quiver imperfect as 
well as the altar ;’’ the inscription 
T. F, Le POSTHVMIVS VARVS 
V. C. LEG. TEMPL. DIANE 
RESTITVIT. 

Security and utility being obtained, 

Frontinus seems to have commenced, 
and to have entirely fulfilled the milder 
duties of a Roman General, which 
evidently was quite accordant with 
his character. Of the remains of the 
station when perfectly civilized, we 
have in addition the testimony of Gi- 
raldus Cambrensis,'' who described it 
rom the ruins as ‘‘ a perfect city ex- 
cellently well built by the Romans 
with brick walls (cortilibus muris)"?. 
Here may be seen (1186, &c.) many 
marks of the ancient nobility and dig- 
nity which it possessed: mighty pa- 
laces with golden pinnacles, resem- 
bling the proud stateliness of the Ro- 
mans; for it had been founded by 
Roman princes, and beautified with 
excellent buildings. There you may 
behold a gigantic tower, exquisite 
baths, the remains of temples and 
theatres, whose ornamented walls are 
partly yet standing. One may find in 
every place, as well within the wall as 
without, houses underground, water 
pipes and vaults within the earth, and, 
what one will consider most admirable, 
every where hot houses curiously form- 
ed, breathing forth heat very closely at 
certain narrow tunnels in the sides.’’'8 

Williams, before quoted, adds “a 
Roman bagnio or sudatory was opened 
in 1755, on the west bank of the river, 
below the bridge, and leaden pipes for 
the conveyance of water from the 
northern hill were discovered. 

On a hill half a mile from the town, 
also (1796), are some remains of a 
Roman camp, with double ramparts, 
probably the summer quarters (estiva) 
of the second legion. And just with- 
out the south-west wall of Caerleon is 
still to be seen a Roman amphitheatre 
of the castrensian kind, six yards deep, 
called by a general vulgar error Ar- 
thur’s Round-table. 





" Ttinerarium Cambriz. 
'2 The moderns say lime and grit stone. 
3 This is not unworthy of observation. 
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Some evidence of the activity in 
science of Frontinus, in this period of 
his command, is afforded from the 
way which bears his name (Julia 
Strata) being in one part most pro- 
bably adapted to the protection of the 
city from the sudden floods of the Se- 
vern, on the influx of the Usk and 
other causes; as described by Necham, 
in the already quoted lines, which may 
be thus translated : 


*< Swift Osca, plunging in Sabrina’s stream, 
Swells high the wave, as shows the Julius- 
street.” 


And that he did not confine himself 
to this locality, would appear from 
his being named generally by Camden 
on the Roman roads in Britain. In 
all respects it is evident that Fron- 
tinus must have exemplified the cha- 
racter so briefly accorded to him by 
Tacitus, of a ‘‘ great man,” since his 
successor Agricola found the govern- 
ment in such perfect state as enabled 
him to proceed at once against the 
Ordovices, and prosecute also with 
success his northern expeditions. 

It may fairly then, I think, be con- 
ceived, that, having so prepared the 
way for Agricola, and possessing the 
scientific knowledge which he else- 
where displayed, and Agricola having 
been acknowledged by his justly fa- 
vouring biographer to be “ indebted 
to the experience of others,” the de- 
scription of Tacitus of the Roman rule 
in Britain, under his father-in-law, 
should be applied in a certain degree 
at least to the influence of Frontinus. 

The account of Tacitus is an exem- 
plar, and instructive precept for all 
governors of provinces or colonies : 
«« Arms avail little,’ says he, ‘‘ to set- 
tle newly conquered states, if injuries 
and wrongs be permitted ; he (Agricola) 
therefore commenced with establish- 
ing strict justice about his own per- 
son, making no appointments from 
recommendation, but as they were 
consistent with justice: he was exact 
in his inspection into all things, but 
not always vigorous in his exactions. 
He divided more equally the tributes, 
and the charge and burden of the sup- 
ply of corn, distributing granaries 
throughout the kingdom, and establish- 
ing roads from the principal camps to 
the distant stations; norin the disci- 
pline of his army did he fail to encou- 
rage propriety of conduct in the pri- 
vate soldiery, while he repressed loose 
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and dissolute stragglers. His camps 
he designed himself; the firths he 
sounded, and the thickets he tried the 
first in his own person. Nor did he 
suffer the enemy to rest till they were 
completely quelled, when he imme- 
diately forbore from any further in- 
jury, conciliating them byevery means, 
so that states the most violent sub- 
mitted themselves, and receiving gar- 
risons remained in quiet. Then were 
they induced and assisted to build 
temples, houses, and places of public 
resort; and their emulation was ex- 
cited by encouragement proportioned 
to their exertions. The youth of the 
principal families were instructed in 
the liberal sciences, and found more 
apt than those of Gaul, and more 
ready in acquiring the Roman lan- 
guage. Even the attire of the con- 
querors soon came into use, and at 
length their galleries, baths, exquisite 
banquets, and all the luxuries of 
Rome; and, what is still more, the 
natives became induced to enlist 
themselves under the Roman banners 
in cohorts (corps) distinguished by 
their name, in such numbers as to form 
at length a considerable part of the 
strength of the Roman armies ;"4 and 
this not only in their own country, 
but in France, Spain, Germany, Ar- 
menia, and Egypt." 

The locality in which Frontinus had 
spread the Roman influence continued 
to be distinguished in after times. 
Camden mentions from Elsebiensis 
“*a rare author,” that a little before 
the assumption of the Saxons, there 
was here a school of two hundred 
philosophers, skilful in astronomy and 
all other arts. And when Catholicism 
had assumed the place and emulated 
the attractions of Ethnic grandeur, 
Caerleon became the second of the 
three archiepiscopal sees into which 
England was then divided, and so 
long remained." 





“4 In Vit. Agric.—Annales, &c. 

5 Of the high consideration in which the 
Britons and their useful arts were held at 
Rome, there are many proofs. Antoninus 
exempted them from disgraceful punish- 
ments, and granted several the jus Latii, 
Roman rights. 

6 St. Julian's, a residence of the cele- 
brated Lord Herbert of Cherbury, was, it 
is believed, within the circumference of the 
Roman station. 
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Of the great man who originated 
this scene of splendour in Britain, and 
which yet contains a wide field for 
the antiquary, surely some anxiety 
may be indulged to briefly follow him 
through the remainder of his brilliant 
and interesting career. 

In the summer of 831i (A.D. 78), 
Frontinus being relieved by Agricola, 
returned to Rome. He was not of a 
character likely to seek a triumph, 
but he had the negative honour of be- 
ing without accusation, even notwith- 
standing his command extended be- 
yond the triennial period of proconsu- 
lar power, at a time when corruption 
and the love of oratory rendered it 
hardly possible even for his more pro- 
minent successor to escape. 

Rome was, however, occupied in a 
delightful triumph ; it was one of be- 
neficence, that for the celebrated siege 
of Jerusalem by Titus, the favourite 
son of Vespasian, the friend and pa- 
tron of Frontinus. This Emperor died 
in the following year. The benevo- 
lent reign of Titus existed little more 
than two years; and his brother Do- 
mitian, notwithstanding he possessed 
dissimulation in an equal degree to all 
his other vices, soon evinced his im- 
placable enmity towards those whom 
he either feared, hated, or was com- 
pelled to esteem. 

This would altogether account na- 
turally for Frontinus being no further 
employed at the moment as a Gene- 
ral; but as regards his honour, it is 
unnecessary, as there is evidence of 
his having been appointed to an office 
of the highest importance and influ- 
ence in the state, that of member of 
the Sacred College of Augurs, to which 
the younger Pliny and others so long 
aspired in vain. 

During the leisure of this period, he 
composed his Treatise on the Art of 
War, for he describes it as partly re- 
sulting from his own experience, 
Which then could only relate ‘to his 
service in Britain. He also says that 
this was the first attempt to reduce 
the art of war to a science, and there 
is no reason to doubt him, since, from 
this treatise, the reports of his British 
command, with the memoirs of Cate 
the censor, of Celsus, Trajan, and 
Adrian, all now lost, Vegetius formed 
his Treatise of Military Affairs (de re 
Militari). 

Domitian quickly threw off the mask 
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“ Intrat et auget aquas Sabrini fluminis Osea 
Praeceps, testis erit Jutta Strata mihi.” 
Camdenalso mentionsatablet dug up 

in 1602, of a veteran who had restored 

the temple of Diana erected by Hate- 
rius; ‘‘ the statue of the goddess short 
trussed, bearing a quiver imperfect as 
well as the altar ;”’ the inscription 
T. F. L. POSTHVMIVS VARVS 
V. C. LEG. TEMPL. DIANE 
RESTITVIT. 

Security and utility being obtained, 

Frontinus seems to have commenced, 
and to have entirely fulfilled the milder 
duties of a Roman General, which 
evidently was quite accordant with 
his character. .Of the remains of the 
station when perfectly civilized, we 
have in addition the testimony of Gi- 
raldus Cambrensis,"" who described it 
rom the ruins as “ a perfect city ex- 
cellently well built by the Romans 
with brick walls (cortilibus muris)". 
Here may be seen (1186, &c.) many 
marks of the ancient nobility and dig- 
nity which it possessed: mighty pa- 
laces with golden pinnacles, resem- 
bling the proud stateliness of the Ro- 
mans; for it had been founded by 
Roman princes, and beautified with 
excellent buildings. There you may 
behold a gigantic tower, exquisite 
baths, the remains of temples and 
theatres, whose ornamented walls are 
partly yet standing. One may find in 
every place, as well within the wall as 
without, houses underground, water 
pipes and vaults within the earth, and, 
what one will consider most admirable, 
every where hot houses curiously form- 
ed, breathing forth heat very closely at 
certain narrow tunnels in the sides.”?'% 

Williams, before quoted, adds ‘‘a 
Roman bagnio or sudatory was opened 
in 1755, on the west bank of the river, 
below the bridge, and leaden pipes for 
the conveyance of water from the 
northern hill were discovered. 

On a hill half a mile from the town, 
also (1796), are some remains of a 
Roman camp, with double ramparts, 
probably the summer quarters (estiva) 
of the second legion. And just with- 
out the south-west wall of Caerleon is 
still to be seen a Roman amphitheatre 
of the castrensian kind, six yards deep, 
called by a general vulgar error Ar- 
thur’s Round-table. ~ 





" Ttinerarium Cambriz. 
"2 The moderns say lime and grit stone. 
3 This is not unworthy of observation. 
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Some evidence of the activity in 
science of Frontinus, in this period of 
his command, is afforded from the 
way which bears his name (Julia 
Strata) being in one part most pro- 
bably adapted to the protection of the 
city from the sudden floods of the Se- 
vern, on the influx of the Usk and 
other causes; as described by Necham, 
in the already quoted lines, which may 
be thus translated : 


** Swift Osca, plunging in Sabrina’s stream, 
Swells high the wave, as shows the Julius- 
street.” 


And that he did not confine himself 
to this locality, would appear from 
his being named generally by Camden 
on the Roman roads in Britain. In 
all respects it is evident that Fron- 
tinus must have exemplified the cha- 
racter so briefly accorded to him by 
Tacitus, of a “‘ great man,”’ since his 
successor Agricola found the govern- 
ment in such perfect state as enabled 
him to proceed at once against the 
Ordovices, and prosecute also with 
success his northern expeditions. 

It may fairly then, I think, be con- 
ceived, that, having so prepared the 
way for Agricola, and possessing the 
scientific knowledge which he else- 
where displayed, and Agricola having 
been acknowledged by his justly fa- 
vouring biographer to be ‘“‘ indebted 
to the experience of others,” the de- 
scription of Tacitus of the Roman rule 
in Britain, under his father-in-law, 
should be applied in a certain degree 
at least to the influence of Frontinus. 

The account of Tacitus is an exem- 
plar, and instructive precept for all 
governors of provinces or colonies : 
«« Arms avail little,” says he, “‘ to set- 
tle newly conquered states, if injuries 
and wrongs be permitted ; he (Agricola) 
therefore commenced with establish- 
ing strict justice about his own per- 
son, making no appointments from 
recommendation, but as they were 
consistent with justice: he was exact 
in his inspection into all things, but 
not always vigorous in his exactions. 
He divided more equally the tributes, 
and the charge and burden of the sup- 
ply of corn, distributing granaries 
throughout the kingdom, and establish- 
ing roads from the principal camps to 
the distant stations; norin the disci- 
pline of his army did he fail to encou- 
rage propriety of conduct in the pri- 
vate soldiery, while he repressed loose 
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and dissolute stragglers. His camps 
he designed himself; the firths he 
sounded, and the thickets he tried the 
first in his own person. Nor did he 
suffer the enemy to rest till they were 
completely quelled, when he imme- 
-diately forbore from any further in- 
jury, conciliating them by every means, 
so that states the most violent sub- 
mitted themselves, and receiving gar- 
risons remained in quiet. Then were 
they induced and assisted to build 
temples, houses, and places of public 
resort; and their emulation was ex- 
cited by encouragement proportioned 
to their exertions. The youth of the 
principal families were instructed in 
the liberal sciences, and found more 
apt than those of Gaul, and more 
ready in acquiring the Roman lan- 
guage. Even the attire of the con- 
querors soon came into use, and at 
length their galleries, baths, exquisite 
banquets, and all the luxuries of 
Rome; and, what is still more, the 
natives became induced to enlist 
themselves under the Roman banners 
in cohorts (corps) distinguished by 
their name, in such numbers as to form 
at length a considerable part of the 
etrength of the Roman armies ;* and 
this not only in their own country, 
but in France, Spain, Germany, Ar- 
menia, and Egypt." 

The locality in which Frontinus had 
spread the Roman influence continued 
to be distinguished in after times. 
Camden mentions from Elsebiensis 
“*a rare author,”’ that a little before 
the assumption of the Saxons, there 
was here a school of two hundred 
philosophers, skilful in astronomy and 
all other arts. And when Catholicism 
had assumed the place and emulated 
the attractions of Ethnic grandeur, 
Caerleon became the second of the 
three archiepiscopal sees into which 
England was then divided, and so 
long remained."® 





“4 In Vit. Agric.—Annales, &c. 

Of the high consideration in which the 
Britons and their useful arts were held at 
Rome, there are many proofs. Antoninus 
exempted them from disgraceful punish- 
ments, and granted several the jus Lalii, 

oman rights. 

6 St. Julian’s, a residence of the cele- 
brated Lord Herbert of Cherbury, was, it 
is believed, within the circumference of the 
Roman station. 
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Of the great man who originated 
this scene of splendour in Britain, and 
which yet contains a wide field for 
the antiquary, surely some anxiety 
may be indulged to briefly follow him 
through the remainder of his brilliant 
and interesting career. 

In the summer of 831 (A.D. 78), 
Frontinus being relieved by Agricola, 
returned to Rome. He was not of a 
character likely to seek a triumph, 
but he had the negative honour of be- 
ing without accusation, even notwith- 
standing his command extended be- 
yond the triennial period of proconsu- 
lar power, at a time when corruption 
and the love of oratory rendered it 
hardly possible even for his more pro- 
minent successor to escape. 

Rome was, however, occupied in @ 
delightful triumph ; it was one of be- 
neficence, that for the celebrated siege 
of Jerusalem by Titus, the favourite 
son of Vespasian, the friend and pa- 
tron of Frontinus. This Emperor died 
in the following year. The benevo- 
lent reign of Titus existed little more 
than two years; and his brother Do- 
mitian, notwithstanding he possessed 
dissimulation in an equal degree to all 
his other vices, soon evinced his im- 
placable enmity towards those whom 
he either feared, hated, or was com- 
pelled to esteem. 

This would altogether account na~ 
turally for Frontinus being no further 
employed at the moment as a Gene- 
ral; but as regards his honour, it is 
unnecessary, as there is evidence of 
his having been appointed to an office 
of the highest importance and influ- 
ence in the state, that of member of 
the Sacred College of Augurs, to which 
the younger Pliny and others so long 
aspired in vain. 

During the leisure of this period, he 
composed his Treatise on the Art of 
War, for he describes it as partly re- 
sulting from his own experience, 
which then could only relate to his 
service in Britain. He also says that 
this was the first attempt to reduce 
the art of war to a.science, and there 
is no reason to doubt him, since, from 
this treatise, the reports of his British 
command, with the memoirs of Cato 
the censor, of Celsus, Trajan, and 
Adrian, all now lost, Vegetius formed 
his Treatise of Military Affairs (de re 
Militari). 

Domitian quickly threw off the mask 
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which he had used on his accession to 
the throne by an expulsion of the phi- 
losophers, on which followed a de- 
cline of literature. His court, from 
which Agricola was afterwards cau- 
tioned to retire, notwithstanding the 
semblance of imperial favour, and the 
mild Nerva was banished to Saren- 
tum, became no scene for Frontinus, 
who withdrew to retirement. 

Here, from a perusal of the Greek 
as well as the Latin authors, it ap- 
pears that in 837 (A. D. 84) the year 
in which Domitian returned from Ger- 
many, he completed his military ad- 
denda with a Greek name, Stratege- 
maticon (Stparnynparixwy) ; for he 
mentions Domitian five times, and 
gives him the title of Germanicus, 
which he had received from the army, 
and was confirmed by the Senate ; 
while no mention is made of the sub- 
sequent Dacian war, when Domitian 
appeared in person. It is supposed by 
commentators that he dedicated this 
work originally to Trajan, then in ‘‘a 
private station.” 

The scene of his retirement exhibits 
Frontinus in a new and amiable cha- 
racter: his taste chose for it the then 
ancient Anxur, whose ruins still mark 
its site, near the modern Terracina; it 
was a villa in the vicinity of Baiz, to 
which, like Seneca, he had no objec- 
tion to be near, though he would not 
involve himself in its exquisite luxu- 
ries. 

That taste has been confirmed by 
many Roman poets; but the poet of 
human nature, Martial, is more to the 
present purpose,*—the unhappy Mar- 
tial, who knew how to trace every 
character of the mind from the ele- 
gant ambition of Pliny to the grovell- 
ing sensuality of Sabellus or Elephan- 
tis; ‘‘ whose lays (as he says) even Bri- 
tain sang, though his purse felt it not ;”’+ 
who, besides beautifully describing the 
scene, has shown that he was enter- 
tained here, and had cause to affec- 
tionately remember the conqueror of 
South Wales. 


«« Anruris equorei placidos Frontine,” &c. 


*¢O my Frontinus, when with sweet delight 

On the cool shore, near Baiz’s gentle seats, 

f lay retir’d in Anzrur’s soft retreats, 

With thee what bliss to court the learned 
muse ! 

Proud Rome shall every joy like these refuse ; 





* Mart. 1. x. ep. 51. 


ft Ep. 11. 
t Ep. 58, &c. 
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No day of charming indolence to boast, 

In barren toil my lavished life is lost; 

O, my Frontinus, though from thee I part, 
By every fane I swear thou hast my heart !"” 


This is no place for supporting the 
abased character of Martial; besides, 
the accomplished Pliny has done that 
already in such a manner as would 
console a man of talent borne down 
by distress and calumny, if he could 
hope to obtain even such small patron- 
age in life, such kind eulogy after 
death. 

Though in retirement, another ta- 
lent of Frontinus was not without its 
due exercise; it was that which ac- 
quired a knowledge of jurisprudence 
(a further proof of his liberal educa- 
tion), to the utmost acceptation of the 
Romans; and it was exercised in a 
time of great danger—the capricious 
tyranny of Domitian. The curious case 
is in Pliny, Epist.1.v. c. 1, ix.13. He 
also appears to have employed himself 
when in the country, on his treatise 
de Re Agraria, a subject from its innox- 
iousness comporting with the temper of 
the times. It was dedicated to his 
military contemporary Celsus as his 
first fruits on that subject; and con- 
fessed, what probably his leisure taught 
him, that his studies in war had su- 
perseded those of composition. 

Domitian, however, at length fell 
by the hands of his own creatures, 
A. U. C. 849 (A.D. 96), and the mild 
Nerva, who was elected in Gaul, was 
shortly after recognized at Rome. 
The reign of justice succeeded that of 
terror; and Frontinus was appointed 
Curator of the Aqueducts, a charge 
which, as he observes in his work on 
the subject, had always been confided 
to the first persons, as the aqueducts 
were the clearest token of the grandeur 
of the empire.* In the following year 
the Emperor made him his colleague 
in the Consulate, which Martial seems 
to have celebrated in honour of his 
patron by a jovial invitation to Lupus 
to partake of a full flagon of wine 
without dregs : 

*¢« De Nomentana vinum sine fice lagena, 
Que, bis Frontino Consule, plena fuit.” + 


Nerva having restored the plunder 
of Domitian, and given a large sum of 
money to be laid out in lands for the 
support of decayed families, and his 





* De Aqued. art. 67. 
t Lib. 10, Ep. 4s. 
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friend Corellius, with the celebrated 
Claudius Pollio, being employed in 
purchasing and dividing them, pro- 
bably gave birth to the treatise de Li- 
mitibus. Of this work two MSS. bear 
the names Julii Frontini Siculi, and 
are among the authorities of the learn- 
ed for the birth-place of Frontinus. 
The short reign of Nerva, which 
was, however, long enough to obtain 
for him the title of Friend of Man- 
kind (so much good may be performed 
in a short time), concluded at the 
commencement of 851 (A.D. 98), and 
“‘the admirable Trajan” entered upon 
the functions of government in a man- 
ner for which history has sufficiently 
honoured him. He had not reigned 
much above a year, when Italy be- 
came alarmed by the inroads of the 
Dacians, a warlike people of Transyl- 
vania, Moldavia, and Wallachia, un- 
der Decembalis, a king whom no trea- 
ties could bind to peace, no misfor- 
tunes subdue. Trajan promptly put 
himself at the head of.a numerous and 
well-appointed army, and called Fron- 
tinus to a chief command, according 
to Vegetius, from his being consider- 
ed the greatest tactician of the age, 
and greatly esteemed by the Emperor 
for his writings on the art of war. 
The campaign was severe, but rapid 
and successful. There is reason to 
believe that Frontinus was attached 
to the personal staff of the Emperor, 
and that the history of their services 
was intermingled. Having penetrated 
to the capital, and driven the enemy 
to their mountains, after the manner 
of the Silurian campaign, Trajan 
granted peace with humanity, and both 
in a few months returned to Rome. 
On the commencement of 853 (A.D. 
100), Trajan appointed Frontinus as 
his own colleague, Consul in ordi- 
nary ; which, completing his third con- 
sulate, raised him, according to Pliny, 
to the highest rank of a subject. But 
it appears also that he had been named 
to this office in the field, which con- 
fers spendour on his services there. 
Elevated in rank, and occupied in 
employments as he was, Frontinus 
appears to have returned impatiently 
to his studies ; for in the same year 
appeared his treatise De Aqueducti- 
bus Urbis Rome, which he had begun 
on his appointment as Curator by 
Nerva. In this work he is consider- 
ed by the learned as evincing great 
skill in the application of mathemati- 
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cal principles to water; and the modern 
Rafael Fabretti, in his treatise De 
Aquis et Aqueductibus Veteris Rome, 
claims as its chief merit the power of 
usefully illustrating the work of Fron- 
tinus. In this work it is pleasant to 
find him taking this honourable op- 
portunity of evincing gratitude to his 
friends, with discriminative justice ; 
for, after duly pronouncing the praise 
of Nerva, from whom he received the 
appointment, he takes every proper 
occasion to speak of Trajan, but of 
Domitian nothing; he does not even 
indicate his Consulships ; he consigns 
him, no longerdangerous, to a deserved 
oblivion. 

In whatever office he was employed, 
Frontinus seems, like Lord Bacon, to 
have considered himself a debtor to* 
his profession; no object of his em- 
ployment did he leave unexplored ; 
nor was there any which he examined 
without useful illustration. Indeed, 
it was the same with regard to the 
objects that surrounded him in his 
very retirement, as is evinced in his 
Treatise of Rural Affairs. His mind 
could not be inactive, and its activity 
was always directed to usefulness. 

His corporeal as well as mental ac- 
tivity was, however, again called upon 
in the year of Rome 854 (A.D. 101), 
—it was to attend the Emperor against 
the Dacians, who, making an ill use of 
the clemency of Trajan, had recovered 
themselves sufficiently not only to ap- 
pear in arms, but to commit outrages 
in the Roman territory. They were 
now entirely subjugated; and Dacia, 
where Liberty was said to have made 
her last stand, became a Roman pro- 
vince. 

Frontinus then returned to enjoy 
the result of his labours in that digni- 
fied retirement which was suitable to 
his age and character. He had been 
actively employed in the military ser- 
vice of his country, at an age much 
beyond that at which the laws per- 
mitted even senators to retire; and 
exercised the highest offices both civil 
and military with the greatest distinc- 
tion and success. 

Still, however, the love of letters, 
and of being useful to his country, pre- 
vailed, and he was found occupied in 
a treatise on the colonies of Italy (de 
Coloniis Italie), which he did not 
finish ; for in the 859th year of the 
Roman era, A.D. 106, and the 74th 
of his age, he died, as he had lived, 
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full of noble sentiments,—forbidding 
his friends to erect any memorial to 
him. ‘‘ The expense of a monument,” 
said he, “‘ is superfluous; our me- 
mory will endure if our actions de- 
serve it ;’” * thus even in his death in- 
structing posterity ! 

Consonantly with this character, 
and contrary to the Roman custom, 
we have on record no other eulogiura 
on the deceased than the incidental 
mentions of Pliny: the first arising 
from his suceession to Frontinus in 
the sacred office; the other in a pa- 
rallel concerning his testimentary di- 
rection and that of Virginius Rufus, 
who refused the imperial dignity, af- 
ter a great victory in Gaul, yet desired 
to have little more inscribed on his 
tomb than ‘“‘ Non sibi, sed Patria,” 
which, by the way, was never done! 
After describing the dignity of the of- 
fice to which he succeeded, Pliny says, 
«« What recommends this dignity to me 
still more is that I have the honour to 


* Pliny, Epist, I. ix. 19. 
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succeed so illustrious a person as Ju- 
lius Frontinus.” As to the latter, com-- 
bining them, he says, in one instance, 
**1 loved them both;’”’ in the other, 
“they were both animated by the 
same ardent passion for glory.” 

Is not this a man, so great in his 
own country, so great in Britain,— 
who in that and all stations, as far 
as our scanty materials have shown, 
conquered to civilize, and employed 
his very leisure for utility,—is not he 
worthy of more notice than he has 
received? The French have consulted 
the learned commentators in some re- 
searches about sixty years ago, to which 
the present notes have to acknowledge 
some obligations; but ought we not 
to do much more, if only as regards 
the City of the Second Legion, whe- 
ther Caer Leon ar Uske, or Newport? 
and to whom can we look but to the 
Correspondents of Sylvanus Urban, 
for legitimate inquiry and illustration ? 


Yours, &c. R. B.S. 





HISTORICAL RESEARCHES CONCERNING THE BANK CHARTER, AND THE 


INTRODUCTION OF 


THE legal difficulties opposed to 
the introduction of Paper Currency 
are thus stated in the preamble of the 
Act passed in the year 1704 for the 
removal of them. ‘‘ Whereas it hath 
been held that notes in writing signed 
by the party who makes the same, 
whereby such party promises to pay 
unto any other person, or his order, 
any sum of money therein-mentioned, 
are not assignable or indorsable over 
within the custom of merchants to 
any other person; and that any per- 
son to whom the sum of money in 
such notes is payable cannot main- 
tain an action by the custom of mer- 
chants upon such note against the 
person who first made and signed the 
same, and that any person to whom 
such noteshould be assigned, indorsed, 
or made payable, could not within the 
said custom of merchants maintain 
any action upon note against the per- 
son who first drew and signed the 
same.” 

Whether the illegality of transferring 
notes and bills originated in any Act 
of Parliament expressly made for that 
purpose, or solely in the common law 
interpretation of the Acts against 
Champerty, 1 have not ascertained. 
By two Acts of Richard II. in 1379 and 
1381, the licensing bills of exchange 
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drawn on foreign countries was made a 
royal prerogative, to guard against the 
exportation of coin. In 1406 Hen. IV. 
granted leave to Philip de Albertis, a 
Lombard residing in London, to give a 
bill of exchange to the Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, to remit to Rome for the 
first fruits of the See of Lincoln. 
In 1414 Henry V. granted to Henry 
Johan, or his deputy, the sole privi- 
lege of taking money in exchange of 
persons going abroad, for which money 
he or his deputy was to deliver bills of 
exchange payable in foreign parts, and 
that none other persons, merchants 
excepted, for the sole purpose of their 
commerce, shall make or give bills of 
exchange. 

It appears that Parliament gave to 
the Bank a species of monopoly at its 
first establishment by making its notes 
transferable in exception to the rule of 
common law recited above, which, 
however, was not strictly enforced, 
since goldsmiths’ notes did pass from 
one tradesman to another long before 
they were made legal by the Act of 
1704. Inland bills of exchange were 
made legal in 1697; this had been 
found necessary to enable the Bank to 
discompt them. Payments by trans- 
fer must have taken place oceasionally 
during the time the merchants kept 
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their money at the Mint, which was a 
most convenient place for a national 
bank ; but the seizure of 200,0001. by 
Charles I. in 1638, put an end to this 
practice; soon afterwards the mer- 
chants began to lodge their money 
with the Goldsmiths, and this gave 
rise to the trade of banking. 

A politician may amuse himself 
with speculating on the causes which 
thwarted the attempts to establish a 
national bank during the suspension 
of royal authority; the notion that 
banks were republican institutions, 
dangerous to a monarchy, contributed 
afterwards to retard their introduction 
in this country, aad it may be owing 
to similar apprehensions that attempts 
to establish them, independent of the 
Government, have been discountenanc- 
ed in England up to the present time. 
It is unlikely that jealousy prevent- 
ed Cromwell from conceding his pa- 
tronage when it was solicited; but it 
is doubtful whether the nature of his 
government was calculated to remove 
the distrust of public depositaries oc- 
casioned by the seizure at the Mint 
in 1638. The projectors of this period 
fixed on land as the most eligible per- 
manent security, as most capable of 
deriving benefit as well as conferring 
support, and as the best means of in- 
ducing our titled and untitled aristo- 
cracy to promote their schemes. Their 
favourite model, the bank of St. George 
at Genoa, for more than two centuries 
the most prosperous that ever existed, 
was a Land Bank, inasmuch as its 
original capital was invested in mort- 
gages of real property; therefore a 
short sketch of its history may be pro- 
perly introduced when we are review- 
ing the abortive attempts of Dr. Cham- 
berlayne to create a Land Bank be- 
fore the Bank of England was firmly 
established. 

The bank of Amsterdam, established 
at the beginning of that century, was 
intended solely to save the trouble of 
counting specie, and prevent disputes 
about it, not to economise the use of 
it by enabling it to effect a greater 
number of payments; on the contrary, 
if a second transfer was made of any 
payments on the same day, a charge 
was made of a half per cent. These 
transfers, on the books of this Bank, 
were considered as payments in bul- 
lion, because the stock, called Bank 
Money, was originally created on de- 
posits of bullion, and the money of the 
country was received only at its valuc 
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as bullion; but as neither bullion, nor 
the specie deposited as bullion, could 
be drawn out by the holders of bank 
money, or more properly, bank credit, 
unless they were also holders of the 
recepissen, or pledge tickets given to 
the original depositors; and as these 
recepissen became forfeited, if the 
charge upon them was not regularly 
paid up, in course of time the Bank had 
the entire control over a considerable 
part of the bullion and specie; and 
being exempt from any liability te pro- 
duce it, was able to substitute for it 
pledges of another nature, therefore 
it received in pawn the Brazil dia- 
monds sent for sale by the Portuguese 
government, and it made advances to 
the East India Company to be re- 
deemed by the sale of its spices, the 
payments for which were made at the 
Bank. Being exempt from making 
payment in specie, the situation of the 
Bank of Amsterdam was similar to 
that of the Bank of England during 
the restriction; and wanting no in- 
come, except to defray the expenses of 
management, it was able to make ad- 
vances upon merchandise for short 
periods at 1 per cent. interest ; but its 
power of doing so was limited by the 
necessity of sustaining its credit, 
which it did in the manner described 
by Adam Smith. By this steadiness 
of price the usefulness of Bank Money 
was maintained, in such a manner that 
up to the period of the French inva- 
sion bills drawn from Spain upon 
Hamburgh were made payable at the 
bank of Amsterdam. Bills payable 
at this bank constituted the principal 
circulating medium for the interna- 
tional commerce of Europe; and to 
supply their place after the capture of 
Amsterdam in 1795, required ten or 
twenty times the amount of the trea- 
sure which had been deposited there ; 
this, in the most flourishing times, did 
not exceed 24 million sterling, accord- 
ing to the information I received from 
Mr. Louis Hovy, who had been one of 
the Commissioners of the Bank in 
1786. 

The transfer and circulation of fo- 
reign bills of exchange appears to have 
become legal in England by the cus- 
tom of merchants, without the inter- 
vention of Parliament; the distinc- 
tions made between the validity of fo- 
reign bills and inland bills, between 
inland bills and promissory notes, be- 
tween promissory notes for large sums 
and those for smaller ones, are mere 
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quibbles. If it is dangerous to permit 
the use of any one denomination, it 
may be shewn on nearly the same 
grounds that all are equally dangerous ; 
they all encourage speculation, give 
occasion to fraud and imposture, and 
they all increase the quantity of circu- 
lating medium; but those who profit 
most by this right of transferring bills 
in its first gradations, are desirous of 
limiting the right for the purpose of 
restraining the competition of those 
who obtain credit by means of the 
lower denomination. Opulent trades- 
men in the present day are as hostile 
to the small note currency as they are 
tenacious of the right of using bills 
of exchange. We have seen in the in- 
stance quoted by Sir Walter Raleigh, 
the use that was made of promissory 
notes in the Hans Towns more than 
two centuries ago; to this he objected 
as usurious, but a high rate of dis- 
compt was necessary as a compensa- 
tion for the risk with which the trans- 
action was attended; that a stranger, 
a foreign adventurer, should have been 
able to get a bill discompted in Elbing 
at eighteen months date upon any 
terms, is a matter of astonishment. 
In the year 1651 the present me- 
thod of making payments by the in- 
dorsement of bills was recommended 
by Master W. Potter; and it is re- 
markable that the chief object of his 
proposal of having a central bank, or 
place of payment, has been accom- 
plished by the banker’s changing- 
house. He also proposed branch 
banks, for the convenience of making 
payments between London and other 
places by transfer. In his preface, 
referring to a former publication, he 
said, ‘‘ When I first undertook to pub- 
lish a treatise called the ‘ Key of 
Wealth,’ 1 had little hopes of fruit 
during my life, other than the com- 
fort of sowing that seed which might 
spring up to the advantage of some 
succeeding generation ; but seeing that 
what I had proposed is generally re- 
sented [approved] by those who have 
perused the same, it gives me some 
ground to expect better things.”’ To 
give currency to bills, he proposed a 
clause in the Act to be passed for the 
purpose, ‘‘ that such bills shall be 
payable before any debts whatsoever, 
as if a man had confessed a judgment 
of his whole estate for the payment 
thereof ;’”’ it was intended that land 
should form the permanent security of 
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the Bank, and that it should ‘‘ furnish 
landed men with bank credit current 
at two per cent.” Within a few years 
after the Restoration, the plan of a 
Land Bank was brought forwards by 
Dr. Chamberlayn, the king’s physi- 
cian, who printed his first proposal in 
1665. In the same year the advan- 
tage of transferring bills occupied the 
pen of Sir Josiah Child, who pub- 
lished his ‘‘ Discourses on Trade”’ in 
1668. No mention was made in them 
of any plan for a bank. The hope- 
lessness of an attempt of this kind 
during the reign of a dissipated and 
rapacious monarch, was rendered fully 
manifest by the violation of his en- 
gagements with the bankers in 1670. 
On the commencement of a more aus- 
picious era with the Revolution of 
1688, the scheme of Dr. Chamberlayn 
andthe ‘“ Discourses” of Sir Josiah 
Child were again brought before the 
public. The editions of the latter 
printed at this time, have been erro- 
neously represented as the earliest. 
We have had before us Mr. Locke’s 
view of the subject printed in the year 
1690, and have seen that he con- 
sidered the quantity of money kept 
lying idle as a principal cause of the 
scarcity of it among manufacturers 
and agriculturists, which he particu- 
larly described. He also perceived 
that it was partly occasioned by our 
foreign expenditure, which affected 
the course of exchange, and offered an 
inducement to melt down coin for 
exportation; and he subsequently re- 
commended, as a preventative, a re- 
newal of the seigniorage, which he 
had strenuously opposed. Sir Josiah 
Child, who, writing under royal aus- 
pices, did not choose to make any 
mention of his republican predeces- 
sors, had perceived that if Potter’s 
plan with regard to notes and bills 
were adopted, money might be made 
more abundant by the same means 
which Mr. Locke represented as one 
of the causes of its lying idle and be- 
coming scarce, the multiplication of 
transactions occasioned by commodi- 
ties passing through divers hands. 
The philosopher acknowledged the ad- 
vantage of the method recommended 
by the merchant, if it could be ren- 
dered safe, easy, and convenient. 
The establishment of the Bank of 
England did not immediately and en- 
tirely prove that his objections were 
groundless, but rather seemed, fora 
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short time, to make them appear insu- 
perable. The difficulties it had to en- 
counter caused two important condi- 
tions to be engrafted on its charter :— 
First, to induce men of property to 
become shareholders, they were ex- 
empted from personal responsibility ; 
and, secondly, to enable it to advance 
money to the public at a cheaper rate, 
exclusive privileges were granted to 
it. Public advantage is the sole plea 
for granting exclusive privileges in a 
free country; and as at present the 
renewal of the Bank Charter is under 
discussion, we ought to enquire 
whether this monopoly is beneficial 
to the public, and necessary under 
existing circumstances. We have 
seen that at the time the Bank was 
established, money had become very 
scarce, and was lent by bankers only 
for short periods at high interest; of 
course they were hostile to any inter- 
ference with their profits. The Bank 
did immediately reduce the rate of in- 
terest; but those who had predicted 
the failure of the paper currency 
scheme, met at first with some success 
in their attempts to verify their pre- 
dictions ; and the long career of pros- 
perity which followed its triumph over 
this opposition has not been able to 
silence the misrepresentation of theo- 
rists, which will always meet with 
support from those who are anxious 
to maintain a high rate of interest. 
Sir Josiah Child showed in the 
clearest manner how a low rate of 
interest tends to enrich a nation; but 
Mr. Ricardo has taught us that a high 
rate of interest is an evident sign of 
prosperity. Was it prosperity that 
enabled the Bank to raise its rate of 
discount at the close of 1825? To the 
Bank itself a high rate of interest was 
advantageous, as high premiums are 
to insurance-offices ; but in general 
the directors have attended to the wel- 
fare of the public quite as much as to 
that of the shareholders. This, how- 
ever, is no reason for continuing the 
exclusive privileges. The usury laws 
are a check to excessive abuse of the 
Bank monopoly ; but it is proposed to 
repeal them, on the ground that they 
are ineffectual. If the rate of interest 
ought to be regulated as the premiums 
of insurance are, by competition, there 
ought to be the same freedom of com- 
petition in the banking business that 
there is in every kind of insurances. 
Strictly speaking, Bank notes are not 
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money; they do not interfere with 
the prerogative of the sovereign, or 
form an appendage to it; they only 
insure the payment of money; and 
though by answering the purpose of 
money they render a smaller quantity 
of it requisite to trade, they do not 
necessarily make it fall below its pro- 
per value. This has been shown in 
the first letter, and will become more 
evident in the course of our inquiry. 

As long as bank notes are only op- 
tional substitutes for specie, their cir- 
culation depends on confidence that 
the coin for which they are substituted 
will be forthcoming if wanted ; and to 
prevent it from being wanted it is ne- 
cessary the securities upon which they 
are issued should create a constant 
and adequate demand for the notes. 
But although the demand created for 
the notes of the Bank of England by 
the government taxes, and good mer- 
cantile bills, against which they are 
issued, exceeds their amount, it is 
desirable that means should exist of 
discharging the greater part of them 
in specie; therefore it is unreasonable 
and unjust to confine the means of 
paying them to gold alone. 

From operations in the funds, or 
from other causes, the greater part of 
them may pass into the hands of per- 
sons who do not want to use them in 
payment of debts or taxes, or in pur- 
chases of any kind, and who may 
choose to demand specie, either from 
mistrust, or for the purpose of de- 
pressing the value of every other kind 
of property. Attempts of this kind 
are sometimes made, and the exporta- 
tion of specie is generally the signal 
for them. This was the cause of the 
embarrassments experienced by the 
Bank soon after its establishment, 
which have been made a subject of 
comparison with the difficulties of 
1796. In the year 1696 the Bank was 
compelled to postpone. the payment of 
its notes, and they fell to a discount 
of 20 percent. The scarcity of specie 
was attributed by its friends to the 
preparations for the new coinage ; but 
imprudent issues of paper currency 
have been assigned as a reason for the 
scarcity of specie in 1696, as they 
were by Lord Liverpool! for that of 
1796. 

In both cases the exportation of 
specie was occasioned by war under- 
taken for the purpose of expelling the 
French from the Netherlands, which 
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are justly considered as the safeguard 
of England. The drain of specie for 
the campaign in Flanders, which led 
to a successful termination of the war 
by the recapture of Namur, had raised 
the price of silver bullion to 6s. 5d. 
per ounce, and the guinea became cur- 
rent at 30s. which was nearly equal to 
24s. 2d. in silver at 5s. 2d. per ounce. 

The high price of bullion was attri- 
‘buted to the degraded state of our sil- 
ver coin, which, according to a preva- 
lent opinion, supported by the autho- 
rity of Mr. Locke, could not possess 
a greater value than an equal weight 
of silver bullion: his words on this 
occasion were quoted in the letter of 
the Earl of Liverpool, and formed a 
principal argument for the Bullion 
Committee and Mr. Huskisson, to 
prove the depreciation of the currency 
during the restriction: ‘‘ An ounce of 
silver in pence, groats, crown pieces, 
stivers, in ducatoons, or in bullion, is, 
and always eternally will be, of equal 
value to any other ounce of silver, 
under what denomination soever.” 
Lord Liverpool added, ‘‘ Of this there 
can be no doubt.” Now, this prin- 
ciple was afterwards contradicted and 
refuted by Mr. Locke in the following 
queries: ‘‘ Whether bullion be any 
thing but silver whose workmanship 
has no value? Whether that work- 
manship which can be had for nothing 
has, or can have, any value?) Whe- 
ther, while money in our mint is 
coined for the owners without cost to 
them, our coin ever can have any va- 
lue above standard bullion? Whether 
the only cure for the wanton though 
criminal melting down our coin, be 
not that the owners pay one half of 
164d. which is paid for the coinage of 
silver? Whether by this means stand- 
ard silver coin will not be worth more 
than standard silver bullion, and so pre- 
serve it from melting ?”’ By this pro- 
posal Mr. Locke meant that the Mint 
should pay 61s. 3d. for the pound of 
silver, instead of 62s. This would 
have raised the cost price of our coin, 
which is the proper regulator of its 
value, according to the maxim laid 
down in the last query of Mr. Locke. 
His recommendation of the niggardly 
charge for the coinage was an admis- 
sion of the principle, which he fully 
and directly acknowledged on another 
occasion, that you might increase the 
value of coin by the workmanship, 
and that it might possess a greater 
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value than bullion; but the value of 
bullion is liable to be raised by cir- 
cumstances which do not raise the 
value of coin until after they have be- 
come of equal value, and consequently 
coin, when subject to a seigniorage, is 
more steady in its value than bullion. 
Mr. Locke observed, that when you 
spend more abroad than you can pay 
for with your merchandize, you must 
export bullion to pay the balance, and 
this he called parting with our riches. 
The country was placed in this predi- 
cament by the war with France, and 
as there was a deficiency of bullion, it 
became necessary to export our coin, 
or to melt it down for that purpose, 
which would not be done until the de- 
mand for bullion had made it of 
greater value than an equal weight of 
coin. Thus, upon principles acknow- 
ledged by Mr. Locke, at whose recom- 
mendation the measure was adopted, 
we may pronounce the reformation of 
the coin in 1696 to have been ill- 
timed ; it failed completely as a finan- 
cial measure, adding more than two 
millions and a half to the expense of 
the year. The degraded state of the 
coin, while it was current, had the 
same effect as a high seigniorage ; it 
checked, though it could not entirely 
prevent, the exportation of specie. Our 
new coin left us much faster than its 
predecessor would have done; and in 
June, 1697, the notes of the Bank fell 
again to a discount of 15 per cent. 
Fortunately the finances of our Gallic 
opponent were in a worse state ; there- 
fore the war languished, and in Sep- 
tember peace was concluded at Rys- 
wyck. The exportation of silver in 
the form of coin or bullion could only 
be prevented by loans of Dutch money, 
to the extent that our expenditure on 
the continent exceeded the amount of 
our sales of merchandize. The sums 
for which we became indebted to the 
Dutch by their investments in our 
funds during the wars of King Wil- 
liam and his successor, could not have 
been raised for immediate service by 
taxation, without exhausting the coun- 
try of its specie, and leaving us no 
other resource than a forced paper 
currency, or a general adoption of the 
method of barter described by Mr. 
Locke as partially existing. While 
the degraded state of our coin pre- 
vented it from being melted down and 
exported until bullion had reached a 
high price, the exportation of our 
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merchandize was more profitable, and 
therefore we must have been better 
able to purchase bullion with it on the 
continent, instead of borrowing of the 
Dutch. The rise in the price of bul- 
lion was occasioned by a greater rise in 
the price of the foreign money; it was 
sent to purchase, and consequently 
the sales of our merchandize in foreign 
money must have yielded a larger 
amount in our own money. The rise 
of bullion and of foreign money raised 
the cost price of foreign merchandize 
to us, but did not raise the cost price 
of our own commodities ; for, although 
the value of our money was lowered 
abroad, it was not altered at home. 
Mr. Montague, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, complained that the 
expenses of the campaign were in- 
creased by the high price of foreign 
money ; and, to effect a saving of per- 
haps half a million, he incurred an 
expense of nearly three millions—a 
pretty specimen of political economy. 
The high price of foreign money 
during the restriction arose, in a great 
measure, from the disturbed state of 
Europe, and the capture of Amster- 
dam and Hamburgh, which deprived 
us of the use of their banks. Mr. 
Huskisson was as wise as Mr. Mon- 
tague, in complaining that it increased 
the amount of our foreign expenditure, 
but it operated as a bounty on the ex- 
portation of our manufactures, which 
created a large balance in our favour 
during the winding-up of accounts. 
It is evident that the misrepresenta- 
tion of Mr. Huskisson, and the false 
views of the Earl of Liverpool, must 
have added several millions to our na- 
_ tional expenditure, by injuring our 
credit. Within a year after the ces- 
sation of hostilities, the price of fo- 
reign money had fallen below what 
is represented as its par value by every 
writer on exchanges, and bullion re- 
turned so rapidly, that in June 1816 
the Bank might have resumed its pay- 
ments in specie, without any diminu- 
tion of the paper currency, if Lord 
Liverpool had allowed the regulations 
of our metallic currency to be pre- 
cisely the same as they were from the 
close of the American war to the com- 
mencement of the Bank restriction. 
His father admitted, in the letter I have 
quoted, that during this period our 
silver coin was a legal tender in all pay- 
ments, without regard to its weight ; 
Gent, Mac. July, 1832. 
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its degraded state did not prevent bul- 
lion from falling to the mint price, al- 
though it was generally kept some- 
what higher by the exportation to 
India. In.June 1816, Lord Liver- 
pool, in introducing his insidious Coin- 
age Act, stated that silver bullion 
had fallen below 5s. 2d. per ounce, 
consequently the true pound sterling, 
of twenty silver shillings, had risen 
above its standard value in silver bul- 
lion; but to make it appear that his 
father’s views were correct, and those 
of Mr. Pitt erroneous, Lord Liverpool 
chose to alter the meaning of the 
pound sterling, and passed an Act by 
which the old pound sterling was no 
longer a legal tender in mercantile 
payments, and a twenty-shilling gold 
coin was substituted for it, without, 
however, receiving the name of pound 
sterling. 

By this alteration of our standard 
measure of value, he was enabled to 
represent our paper currency as ex- 
cessive, and requiring a considerable 
diminution, in order to produce a re- 
duction of five per cent. in the price 
of gold. In uniformity with every 
precedent, and particularly with that 
of 1717, he ought to have raised the 
mint price of gold five per cent., and 
issued the sovereign at twenty-one 
shillings, which would have placed it 
on a par with the gold florin coined 
at Amsterdam in 1816. 

At present, an alteration in the mint 
price of gold would not be rendered 
necessary by fixing the mint price of 
silver at the old rate, 5s. 2d. per 
ounce, and making our present silver 
coin a legal tender in all payments ; 
because we should not want one third 
of the gold we possess at present, and 
there is no foreign demand sufficient 
to raise it in our market above the 
price we choose to affix to it. The 
value of gold depending very much on 
the necessity of using it as money, it 
is proportionally liable to be affected 
by the use or disuse of paper currency, 
which is not the case with silver. The 
fact, which Lord Liverpool mentioned 
as the cause of the greater steadiness of 
price,—the little use made of gold as a 
commodity—makes it the more liable 
to a great increase of value, while it is 
the sole legal tender. 

lfa sudden suspension of confidence 
should throw our paper currency out 
of circulation, where could we obtain 
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gold enough to supply its place? That 
which is used as a commodity is, for 
the most part, consumed and irreco- 
verable; the gilding of our furniture 
cannot be melted down at the mint 
like silver utensils. It is said, and it 
appears to be true, as far as certainty 
can be attained on the subject, that, 
instead of increasing in equal propor- 
tion with population and general 
wealth, the produce of the gold mines 
is not equal to the consumption in 
gilding, and the wear in other uses. 
Calculations have been made of the di- 
minution in the quantity of gold, for 
the purpose of explaining the depres- 
sion of commodities. On the other 
hand, expectations have been formed 
that the mines of Mexico would sup- 
ply us with silver enough to pay off 
the national debt; if this were pos- 
sible, what valid objection could any 
one oppose to such a fortunate eon- 
summation ? 

If there be any meaning in words, 
the pound sterling always meant a 
specific quantity of silver, until Lord 
Liverpool chose to alter its meaning. 
A great part of the silver, which, in 
consequence of our use of paper as its 
representative, we have been able to 
send out to India, has, as Dr. 
Whately lately observed, been hoard- 
ed in that country, and is at present 
returning to us. It might have been 
the means of raising the Three per 
Cent. Annuities to par, if the use of it 
in paying off the national debt had not 
been prohibited. 

We have depressed the energies of 
the country until we have been forced 
to abandon the Sinking Fund ; and 
have fallen into a state of impotency, 
that compels us to shrink back among 
the second class of potentates, in- 
stead of towering at the head of the 
first. We have sacrificed the trophies 
of Waterloo, for no other purpose than 
to prove that the first Earl of Liver- 
pool was an oracle of wisdom, and 
that all the sayings of Mr. Pitt were 
like the brayings of Balaam’s ass. 

It. is impossible to come to a fair 
settlement with the Bank, on the sub- 
ject of its Charter, without first making 
silver a legal tender in all payments, 
as it was at the time when the debts 
to the Bank were contracted ; and the 
justice of making our present silver 
coin a legal tender in all payments, is 
vindicated by the arguments for Mr. 


Locke’s recommendation of a seignior- 
age, and Adam Smith’s proposal that 
the seigniorage should be 8 per cent. 


YLLOSs,. 
Mr. Urpan, 


THE following extract from Harl. 
MS. No. 433, fo. 53 6, details the na- 
ture of the establishment kept for the 
noble sport of hawking, in the reign 
of Richard the Third, and gives the 
items of expense incident to it. To 
show the high estimation in which 
hawks were then held, it will be 
sufficient to remark, that while only 
1s. 2d. a week was allowed for the 
board of a man, 9d. a day or 5s. 3d. 
a week was apportioned for the “‘ mete” 
of each of the eighteen noble birds 
destined to contribute to the amuse- 
ment of the Sovereign. 

**To John Grey, [Lord Grey of] of Wyl- 
tone,* the maister of the King’s hawkes, 
and the keping of a place called the Mewes 
nere Charingcrosse in Midd. for the terme 
of his life, with the fee of C mares for him- 
selfe, and the wages of xxii. for a gentilman 
sergeant in the said office; and the wages of 
viij marcs for ij yomen in the same office, 
and for the borde of the same yomen ijs. viijd. 
every weke, and the wages of xijli. for 
vj gromes in the said office, and for theire 
borde every weke viijs. and the wages of iiij 
marcs for ij pages in the same office, and for 
theire borde every weeke ijs. iiijd, and x 
mares for theire lyverie ij times a yere; 
and for xviij hawks every of them 9d. by day 
for theire mete : and for iiij hounds iiijd. by 
the day to be had and perceived of the 
revenues of the Lordships of Chesham and 
Whitchurch, in the countie of Bucking- 
ham, and of the Castel and Manoire of 
Bukingham, of the manoire and lordship 
of Agmondesham, for terme of his life.” 


The term Mew or Mews from the 
French mue, a cage for hawks, was a 
very proper appellative for the place 
at Charing Cross, where this aviary 
once existed; but when its designa- 
tion was altered, and it became a re- 
ceptacle for the ‘‘ royal stud,” no- 
thing could be more improper than the 
retention of the name. And from 
this absurdity arose another still more 
glaring, now in common use, that of 
calling every collection of stables a 
“ Mews,” as the Bedford Mews, &c. 

Yours, &c. Faco. 





* A descendant of Henry Grey, who was 
created Lord Grey of Wilton, co, Heref. by 
K, Ric. IL. in 1377. 
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Hawkchurch, 
Mr. Urban, Hiatt 
In consequence of the letter con- 
cerning the Rood-loft in Winsham 
church, of which your excellent cor- 
respondent, Mr Davison, gave an in- 
teresting account in p. 310, I lately 
visited the place, and was much gra- 
tified. The Rood-loft, it is general- 
ly supposed, was placed between the 
Church and chancel, intimating that 
all who entered the latter, must pass 
under the cross. This is not uni- 
versally allowed; and a learned au- 
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thor, who lived soon after the Refor- 
mation, acknowledges himself uncer- 
tain. of the situation of the Rood-loft. 
However, in most churches, in which 
there are any remains at all of it, they 
are traced at the arch which separates 
the church and chancel ; and this seems 
to be the most probable idea, since at 
the altar the most sacred parts of the 
service were performed, and it is likely 
that the cross or rood would be placed 
in a situation to which the eyes of the 
congregation were so often directed. 
Yours, &c. James RupceE. 
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ON THE RADICALS OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE, 


Mr. UrsBan, June 18. 

Your learned correspondent, J. T. 
of R. S. Y., seems to doubt the theory 
started by Lord Monboddo, respecting 
the duad radicals of the Greek lan- 
guage; and to deny the assertion, 
made by Valckenaer and Ruhnken, 
neither of whom were likely to be de- 
ceived, that Hemsterhuis took his doc- 
trine of the triad radicals of the Greek 
from a similar theory, supported by 
Schultens, relating to the triad radicals 
of the Hebrew. 

Now, without entering minutely 
on the evidence produced by J. T. in 
disproof of this pretended similarity 
between the Greek and Hebrew triad 
radicals, I will merely state that, in 
attempting to trace the language of 
Greece to its real source, I had ar- 
rived at the same conclusion as Mon- 
boddo and Hemsterhuis came to, al- 
though I had never read a line of, or 
seen an extract from, the works of the 
former, and knew of the latter only 
through the medium of Valckenaer’s 
“‘Schole in N. T.”’ published after his 
death by his pupil Wassenbergh. 

That Monboddo was right in sup- 
posing the radicals of the Greek to be 
duads, is evident from the fact that 
such duads do reaily exist in words 
that cannot be other than radicals. 
Thus we have, 

AQ. I breathe. Hence the Deity was 
said to be A and Q. 

EQ. Igoor Iam. Hence the Deity 
was said to be I am. 

IQ. I cry out from pain. Hence the 
story of 10 crying out from pain 
in the Prometheus. 

OQ. I cry out from joy. Hence the 
Latin Ovo, I rejoice, as a hen 
does after laying an egg, ov-um. 


yo. Irain. Hence YHS, the name 
of Bacchus, at whose appear- 
ance, as Euripides says, ‘Pet 
de yadaxre médov, pei 8 oive, pet 
dé peduooay vexrapt. 

Of the motives that led the inven- 
tor of the Greek language thus to 
unite two vowel sounds to express 
certain ideas, and what each vowel 
means singly, and why it bears such 
a meaning, it is unnecessary to say a 
word at present; all 1 assert is, that 
these duad radicals are symbols ex- 
pressive of acts relating to some ma- 
terial agent taken singly ; and hence I 
infer, that the symbols descriptive of 
acts relating to two or more material 
agents taken conjointly, must have at 
least one other symbol to express such 
other agent ; or, in other words, that 
the symbol expressive of an act relat- 
ing to two agents, must be at least a 
triad. Hence we naturally find, for 
instance, that 

A-AQ is I divide something, 

A-EQ is I bind something, 

A-IQ is I send through something, 

A-0Q is I give something, 

A-YQ is I pass under something. 
Now, as the triads differ from the 
duads only by the prefix of one cha- 
racter, it is plain that such single cha- 
racter must be the symbol of some 
person or thing not expressed in the 
duad. 

But, should J. T. ask of what per- 
son or thing Ais the symbol, and why 
it is so, although I have an answer 
quite ready, yet 1 am unwilling to give 
it, because it would lead to a discus- 
cussion, ‘‘cui non locus est hic nec 
tempus.”’ Suffice it to remark, that 
J. T. will, as children say, burn, if he 
will turn to authors seldom read, or 
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read only imperfectly ; and when he 
has found the passages [ allude to, he 
will learn why one set of words, ex- 
pressive of one set of ideas, must be 
duads, while those of another set must 
be triads ; and how the same symbol, 
A, may suit two languages, whose ra- 
dicals are respectively all vocal, as in 
Greek, or all consonants, as in He- 
brew ; provided the vocal symbols re- 
present ideas not the same as, but si- 
milar to, the ideas represented by the 
symbols not vocal. For instance, if 
the vowels AIQ (I hear, or I perceive, 
in Greek ; in Latin, J say,) represent 
the idea of sentient matter, the conso- 
nants M T R would represent the idea 
of matter not-sentient. 

Hence, if we consider the vowels as 
radicals, the derivatives will be formed 
by the admixture of consonants ; but, 
if the radicals be consonants, the de- 
rivatives will be formed by the admix- 
ture of vowels ; and thus a similarity 
will be shewn to exist in the prin- 
ciples of both the Greek and Hebrew 
radicals, which those, who, like Valck- 
enaer and Ruhnken, were partly ini- 
tiated into the mysteries of the theory 
promulgated by MHemsterhuis and 
Schultens, saw at once; but for which 
«he uninitiated want an interpreter. 

Now, that Hemsterhuis had some 
theory, and probably a correct one, 
of the origin of language is most cer- 
tain; else he would hardly have stuck 
to it for forty years, as we are told 
he did; but that the theory was 
one he did not choose to promulgate 
openly, is also proved by the fact, that 
it never was made known, except par- 
tially to his favoured disciples ; one of 
whom was Valckenaer; and even he 
did not know all, or, if he did, never 
communicated it to his pupils; and 
hence all our present ignorance of the 
real nature of the theory in question ; 
which, doubtless, turned upon the so- 
lution of the problem, why the sym- 
bol of the God of eloquence amongst 
the Greeks was the same as the sym- 
bol of the God of gardens in Italy ; and 
what connexion there is betwen ovxj, a 
fig, and Wux7, the life or soul ; and why 
the same letters in Greek, though dif- 
ferently disposed, mean NOOS mind, 
and ONO an ass; and lastly, why 
the Greek and Latin letters pater are 
the same as faper in’English. 

Connected with the theory stated 
above, respecting the formation of a 
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new set of words, by mixing conso- 
nants with vocal radicals, or by adopt- 
ing what has been called the cabalistic 
change of letters, we may take AQ for 
an example. Thus we have AAQ, 
EAQ, IAQ, OAQ, and YAQ, with or 
without the aspirate, forming a new 
set of symbols expressive of a new set 
of ideas connected with the idea ex- 
pressed by the symbol 4, but viewed 
in a different light. Thus— 

AAO. I please. Hence AAQN-IS, thou 
art pleasing, the name of Ve- 
nus’ lover. 

EAQ. I eat. In Latin Edo. 

IAQ. I um ina cold sweat. Hence by 
metathesis die in English. 

OAQ. I give ascent. Hence the Latin 
Odor. 

YAQ. J amin a warm sweat. Hence, 
the Latin Sud-or, similar to the 
G reek ‘Y8-wp. 

But the most curious fact developed 
by this theory is the clue it gives us 
for finding out the reason why the 
characteristic of the future in Greek is 
the letter o, and of the perfect, an as- 
pirate ; and why, in Latin, the futures 
end in abo, ebo, and ibo, and the per- 
fects in avi, uvi, and ivi. 

These, however, may form subjects 
of future enquiry ; in the mean time, 
I beg to present J. T., with the fol- 
lowing diagram. 
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In this J. T. will find all the 
original letters of the Greek alphabet ; 
together with the principles of geo- 
metry, trigonometry, mechanics, op- 
tics, acoustics, projectiles, and oscilla- 
tion of the pendulum, as taught by the 
philosophers of Egypt and Greece ; to 
whom the men of Cambridge, with 
Sir Isaac Newton at their head, are 
but babies, as Arago will ere long de- 
monstrate. 


I am, Sir, A. 2. 





Sayphansine * 
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ON THE ANALOGIA LINGUZ GR&C&. No. VI. 


Mr. Ursan, 

HAVING thus disposed (in No. V.) 
of any fancied argument which might 
be drawn from the Hebrew tongue in 
support of the Origines Grece, I pro- 
ceed at once to state or recount some 
direct objections. to the Hemster- 
husian doctrine ; where, in its practi- 
cal etymology, it appears to me to run 
counter to the sensus communis of man- 
kind. 

1. The derivation of nouns (except 
in external form alone) from the ¢enses 
of verbs (as xpitns from kéxpira, &c.) 
has been sufficiently shown to be un- 
natural and absurd in the Ist and 2nd 
of these letters. 

2. For the assumption that the 
same syllabic sounds (as we now have 
them) were by some zatural necessity 
or scientific convention originally at- 
tached to the signification of one set of 
objects or notions, and of no other but 
those (thus identifying in origin éppos 
and épp7, &c.), two very strong rea- 
sons were assigned in my 3rd letter to 
justify the rejection of that idea. 

3. The boldness of the postulatum, 
that the Greek language is self-derived 
and complete in itself, a language per- 
fect and insulated, cannot be more 
strikingly exposed than by Valcke- 
naer’s origination of marnp, ‘ altor,”’ 
from rao, “‘ alo,”’ (itself an assumed 
verb), through the medium of mézara! 
when the word pater, fader, vater, &c. 
notoriously belongs to half a dozen 
dialects at least, which neither could 
derive it from the Greek, nor had any 
maw and mérara of their own to father 
it upon. 

4. Even the plausible assumption, 
which in all cases takes the shorter 
form as the primitive one, appears to 
me to have been allowed much too 
readily to pass unchallenged. Of the 
two simple verbs, yao, yevo (both 
likely enough to have existed), why 
should we allow the former, and reject 
the latter as a primitive? Is the letter 
(v) necessarily and in all verbs a ser- 
vile letter, because it is found so in 
very many? In peévo, for instance, 
the letter (v) is unquestionably radical, 
and why not in o@évw and oréva ? 

The objection to letting that as- 
sumption pass becomes still stronger 
where the shorter form is itself ima- 
gined, and the longer has a bond fide 
existence. Thus, when the Homeric 
words pndos and pndopa (with pnoo- 


pa, &c.) are derived from paw, which, 
in the sense required, is a verb purely 
imaginary, what possible advancement 
in sound knowledge can be gained by 
such a conceit ? 

5. This very strange fondness for 
extreme simplification in Greek ety- 
mology, may be traced at least as far 
back as the Etymologicon Magnum. 
The wrong, or, if it be so, the right 
of that doctrine, therefore, must be 
referred, in its elementary notions, to 
an early beginning. But in its most 
extravagant shape, perhaps, it may be 
discovered in the Familie Etymologice 
of Damm. The Lexicon Homericum it- 
self, first published (1765) at Berlin, 
is now, by the Glasgow reprint of it, 
at any one’s command ; and bya most 
judicious arrangement of its (generally 
speaking) valuable contents, all the 
Homeric words are now to be found 
classed in alphabetical order, with the 
Familie Etymologice placed at the 
end. 

I have repeatedly had occasion to 
shock the rationality (as to me it 
seemed) of my reader, by proposing 
for his entertainment, if not for his 
belief, propositions of the most eccen- 
tric description. Let me be forgiven 
once more, if I say that I hardly ex- 
pect to be credited in the following 
statement. 

Dammius, then, on a rough calcula- 
tion, makes the whole materia of Ho- 
meric Greek to consist of 160 radical 
words; of which 120 are verbs, with 
40 words alone of any other part of 
speech. In that list of 40, three ani- 
mals only occur as_ having radical 
names, Bovs, pndov, dis, and varying 
strangely in the number of their deri- 
vative attendants ; Bods andydov, each 
with a tail, the first of 47, the second 
of 15 followers ; poor dis with not a 
tail to follow him but his own. 

This surely is to tax the faculties of 
belief with a vengeance! And yet 
such is the naked truth, without dis- 
guise and without exaggeration ! 

Every effect must have had its ade- 
quate cause; and therefore some ac- 
count may be expected of the birth 
and parentage of the Familie Etymo- 
logice aforesaid. I confess myself at 
present not much inclined, or it may 
be not much qualified, to meet that 
demand. 

The grossest absurdities, however, 
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of that etymology may well deserve to 
be noticed. 

And, first, the analysis of Greek 
‘words, when it proceeds till it reduces 
them very often into such very gaseous 
forms, as &, ia, 6, &c. or even do, da, 
&c. little short of non-entity, is best 
consigned to the vis medicatrix of com- 
mon sense, which, at the first ap- 
proach, rejects what is so offensively 
offered. 

But, secondly, the gratuitous as- 
sumption operating in the predomi- 
nance of those 120 verbs amidst 160 
radical words, may be discerned in a 
moment. The principle so boldly as- 
sumed can be neither more nor less 
than this ; that the verb naturally is 
the parent of the noun. And this, be- 
yond a doubt, seems to have been long 
regarded as the alte terminus herens in 
the foundation of languages ; most 
probably indeed taken on credit, from 
the common mode of representing the 
Hebrew in particular. 

Yet what says our Professor Lee in 
his Hebrew Grammar? He strongly 
inclines to believe (2nd edit. pp. 74,5.) 
that the Noun rather ought to be con- 
sidered as the root, than the veRB; 
and particularly on this account, that 
a verb in the state of conjugation, either 
is or must be considered as com- 
pounded with a pronoun, and there- 
fore in a state unfit to be taken for a 
primitive word. 

Luckily for our instruction, besides, 
the Anglo-Saxon yet in daily use 
amongst us present many decads of 
words, if not some hundreds, which, 
radically the same in idea, are with us 
called nouns or verbs, just according to 
their use in construction with other 
words. Fear, hope, dislike, hate, love, 
with dust, water, fire, sand, oil, &c. 
are obvious examples both for sub- 
stances and notions; which may suf- 
fice for the present. 

Much more luckily, however, the 
Latin language, without ever exhibit- 
ing the word in its crude state, as ours 
frequently does, shows it so distinctly 
in grammatical combination, that we 
at once perceive curo to be the vERB 
I think, and cura to be the noun 
thought, grammatically personified. 
Need I refer to servus, slave-HE, and 
serva, slave-SHE, persons in real dis- 
tinction of sex, for the purpose of il- 
lustrating names personified with gen- 
der, such as pugna and ludus ? 

The plain truth lies in a small com- 
pass. Many words having the form 
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of nouns, especially such as denote 
state, action, thought, feeling, &c. by 
their composite or derivative charac- 
ter naturally carry the mind back to 
certain verbs in their elements more 
simple; so that no doubt or difficulty 
can exist as to the commodious refer- 
ring of those nouns to those verbs for 
the purpose of grammatical arrange- 
ment, v. g. dpornp, curatio, &c. 

On the other hand, many names of 
plants, animals, substances, &c. appear 
before us with such strong certificates 
in their physiognomy for an original 
appellation of their own ; that, though 
perhaps some few may be fairly traced 
to a verbal root, the rest may be justly 
left in possession of their own title, 
as being the oldest of the family. 
Such words, apparently, are pddov, 
yépavos, didos, &c. 

6. But when the Hemsterhusian 
doctrine comes to be applied, as Len- 
nep on a large scale has avowedly 
done, to illustrate the etymology of 
the Latin language by constant deri- 
vation from the Greek, then it is that 
principles hastily assumed most strik- 
ingly show, in erroneous results, the 
unsoundness of their foundation. 

The first assumed principle was 
this, that the Latin is a dialect of the 
Greek, a descendant from it, which has 
degenerated from a pure original : 
whereas the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages have for some time now been 
considered by all competent scholars 
as two distinct dialects similarly but 
separately formed ; neither of them 
pure, but each variously mixed, from 
the common tongue of the conquerors 
having been blended (in different 
modes and degrees) with that of the 
original population of the countries 
conquered by them. 

On quoting thus from the Quar- 
terly Review (vol. xlvi. pp. 339, 40,) 
to express a conviction which has 
long been my own, I have great plea- 
sure in appealing to such high autho- 
rity as that of Adelung, adopted by 
Dr. Alexander Murray, of course with 
a view to give to my own opinion con- 
firmation and strength. 

The second great source of aberra- 
tion in the Latin etymologies of Len- 
nep and Scheid, as in the Greek abun- 
dantly, arises from a different quar- 
ter, not so much in the assumption of 
a wrong principle, as in the frequent 
neglect of a right one; in the inver- 
sion of the view from that of simple 
and sensible to metaphorical and ab- 
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stract notions into the contrary order ; 
that is, in deducing the specific from 
the general, instead of the natural 
course, to deduce the general notion 
and name from the specific and the 
particular. 

7. Altogether, therefore, taking into 
the account that part of the Analogia 
(Sect. 1.) which derives nouns from 
the tenses of verbs, we have three dis- 
tinct sources of error, the influence of 
which in various operations may be 
seen exemplified in the following ex- 
tracts : 

In the first page which opens (p.883) 
of the Etymologicum Lingue Grece, 
&c. 1808, these examples occur : 

a. Bellum, pro duellum, sive potius, 
pro bduellum, a th. 80@, moveo vehe- 
mentius. 

The identity of bellum and duellum 
being conceded, all the rest is false 
and absurd. 

B. Bestia, a BeBeora, th. Béw, Belo, 
cognato Bia, Buafw, premo, vim infero : 
noceo. 

Absurdity built on things non-ex- 
istent ! 

y- Bonus, a BéBova, verbi Béva (unde 
benus, bene,) th. Béw (unde beo). pp. 
denso, condenso. 

The whole of this etymology is ab- 
surd and false. 

Take a few more specimens. 

8. Culpa, a Kida, volvo, devolvo, p. 
896. 

e. Dignus, pro dicinus, pp. qui os- 
tendi potest ; q. decxvds, Setxvis, unde 
decxvio. p. 898. 

¢. Fames, a réapat, th. paw, findo, 
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pp. apertio oris, vehementior cupidi- 
tas oris hiantis. p. 903. 

n- Dorsum, a dédSopoa, th. ddépas 
deipw, pp. quod excoriatur, in pecudi- 
bus. 

6. Dormio, et obsol. Dermio, a dédep- 
pas s. dédoppa, unde dedopra, pp. in 
dorso recumbo. p. 899. 

In these extracts, be it observed, pp. 
stands as the abbreviation for the 
word proprie. 

Out of matter like this, so fantasti- 
cal at once and so obscure, it were 
vain to seek either amusement or in- 
struction. But should any of my rea. 
ders think that injustice must here 
be done by specimens partially taken, 
he is humbly requested to set himself 
right by perusing the whole Index 
Etymologicus Vocum Latinarum, que in 
Lennepit Analogid Stirpibusque L. Gr. 
novd luce augentur. If that perusal 
does not convince him, I have nothing 
more to offer. 

R. S. Y. 2 July. J.T. 

P. S.—I might have quoted yet 
more fully and decisively from Profes- 
sor Lee’s Grammar. The following 
sentences leave nothing to desiderate. 
p- 178: The verb, we believe, is in its 
crude state nothing more than a noun 
of one form or other; and its signifi- 
cation will be regulated by that pecu- 
liar to the form of the noun to which 
it belongs, whether that form be pri- 
mitive or derived.” 

P. 313. “ Verbs ... are composed 
of nothing more than nouns put in a 
state of conjugation or combination 
with one or other of the pronouns.” 





AISXYAOS. 


4éschylus. Recensuit Jacobus Scholefield, Coll. SS. Trin. nuper 


Socius, et Grecarum Literarum Professor Regius. Editio Secunda. Cantabrigie.: 


ALTHOUGH the present edition of 
Professor Scholefield’s A’schylus pur- 
ports to be a second one, it is the first 
that has fallen under our eye; a fact 
that we were not a little puzzled to 
account for, seeing that the time has 
been, when a single play of Euripides, 
edited by a Professor of Greek at Cam- 
bridge, made some noise in the world ; 
while now, ‘So silent has Fame’s 
trumpet grown,’ a second edition of 
all the remains of Aischylus is pub- 
lished by another Professor, without 
its existence being hardly known be- 
yond the precincts of the University. 
But when we remembered that the 
two Editors were respectively Richard 
Porson and James Scholefield, al- 


though all our wonder on this head 
ceased at once, yet we were not the 
less puzzled to account for the mo- 
tives that led Professor S. to publish 
so absurd an edition of /Aschylus, 
or the University to countenance a 
work, so unworthy of its character as 
one of the privileged seats of sound 
classical learning. 

Strong as this language will doubt- 
less appear to be, it falls infinitely 
short of what might be said ; and itis, 
therefore, out of mere charity to Pro- 
fessor S. that we forbear to dissect 
piecemeal his Preface ; in which not 
a single sentence can be found, that is 
not faulty on the score of Latinity, 
or the still more unpardonable ground 
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of a want of sense. Our attention 
will be directed rather to two as- 
sertions it contafns—first, that the 
Editor has freely used the labours of 
the best of his predecessors, and se- 
condly, that he has scattered through 
hiszedition very brief and luculent ex- 
planations of passages, that were either 
really difficult, or made so by the in- 
correct interpretations of others. 

Now we pledge ourselves to shew, 
that these very luculent explanations 
do not in one single instance throw 
the least light on any difficulty what- 
ever; and that, so far from making a 
free use of the best of his predeces- 
sors’ labours, he does not know who 
are the best, nor why they ought to 
be followed. 

To prove our second proposition, it 
is only necessary to state, that, as the 
Professor speaks of the vast debt which 
Zschylus owes to Wellaver, it is plain 
he considers that editor to be one of the 
best, and that he is therefore justified 
in adoring from afar the footsteps of 
that German giant in Greek criti- 
cism. 

But if it be shewn that Wellaver is 
incompetent even to perceive the force 
of evidence that carries conviction to 
all not wilfully blind, it is plain that 
he wants the first essentials of a good 
editor, the power to decide on con- 
flicting evidence; and, wanting this, 
he must want the next requisite of a 
critic, the power to see and correct 
corruptions ; and consequently all the 
praise lavished on him by Professor 
S. must recoil on the head of the latter 
in the shape of censure, and that too in 
a compound ratio. 

Now, to prove Wellaver’s thorough 
want of judgment, we need go no fur- 
ther than his note in Prom. 2. a@Barov 
eis épnuiav; where, says he, ‘ Proba 
est vulgata; quam tueri videtur etiam 
Soph. Cid. T. 712. a@Baror eis dpos : ” 
and accordingly we find the incorrect 
aBarov preserved by Professor S. with- 
out so much as a passing notice taken 
of the evidence collected by Porson 
and others in favour of @8poroy: and 
which is thus exhibited in the notes of 
the anonymous Editor of Valpy’s Pro- 
metheus ; whom we shall hereafter de- 
signate by V. E. 

aBporov.] This reading is preserved 
distinctly by Schol. Ven. on Hom. IA. 
=.78., and by three MSS. (Oxon. Harl. 
and Leid.) of Suid. in ’Ep:Speperas}; and 
was doubtless known to the Scholiast, 
whose words are, dui rd @ypioy kai 
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dravOpwnov’ ott S€ rovodtos 6 rémos 
djAov ard rod eimeiv *‘ GBarov eis épn- 
piav.”” But, as aBarov has scarcely 
any thing in common with andv6peror, 
it is plain that the Scholiast wrote 
a@Bporov. For thus Hesych. “ABporov" 
dravOperov. Besides, unless aSporoyv 
had been in his copy, the same Scho- 
liast would not have written ta dma- 
papvOnros «in 6 Ipopunbeds, da rovro 
eis éxeivous Témous ayovow* ws Kal 6 
LoporArjjs Td avTd mepi Hiroxryrov héeyer 
[’Axrn Bporois doreurros ov8 oixoupévn). 
For the idea of wanting condolence ne- 
cessarily conveys with it the idea of 


the absence of man; since other animals _ 


are not capable of exhibiting such feel- 
ings. The common reading @8urov owes 
its origin to a succession of literal er- 
rors, a8porov, a8wrov, aBarov.. Hence 
little reliance can be placed onthe fact, 
that d8arovis quoted by Synesius, Epist. 
35. because better MSS. than those 
already examined may there give. the 
correct reading; precisely, as better 
MSS. than those collated by Kuster 
have actually given the true reading in 
Suidas ; whose words are a transcript 
from a MS. of the Scholia on Aristo- 
phanes, older than any existing at pre- 
sent.” 

In favour of the superiority of 
aBporov, we have Porson, Burges, 
Blomfield, Elmsley, Boissonade, and 
Reisig; but on the other side only 
Wellaver, and his shadow Scholefield ; 
the former of whom, in reply to Reisig, 
who had warmly supported d8porov, 
brings forward some metaphysical 
subtleties, emanating from Hermann’s 
lecture-room ; and amongst other ab.. 
surdities, says that “‘”A8poros is a 
word found no where else in the 
sense of amayvOpwros.”’ Perhaps so; 
and for that very reason it is pre- 
served, in the glossary of Hesychius ; 
just as other amag Aeydpeva, found only 
in this play, are preserved in that and 
other Greek Lexicons. Had there been 
one half the evidence for d8arov that 
there is for a8porov, Wellaver might 
have been justified in retaining the 
vulgate. But as it is, he must be con- 
tent to be ranked with the of odo 
of Greek Professors, who know not, 
quid distent era lupinis. 

Other instances equally glaring, of 
Wellaver’s total want of judgment in 
rejecting correct readings, it would be 
easy to adduce, and where Professor 
S. has blindly followed his blind guide ; 
although candour bids us say, that in 
some cases Mr, S. has dared to desert 
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his master, even when to follow him 
would have been the wisest course. 

We have asserted, that in no single 
instance has the Professor thrown the 
least light on any difficult passage 
whatever ; and we will now produce 
evidence, even out of his own mouth, 
enough to satisfy him that we have 
made no random assertions. But, as 
the limits of a Magazine do not ad- 
mit of a lengthened discussion, he 
must be content with fewer proofs 
than we should otherwise feel it our 
duty to bring forward; and to con- 
vince him that we have made no in- 
vidious selection, we will notice every 
observation of his on the Prometheus, 
where he has ventured to start an opi- 
nion of his own, or has adopted those 
of that great man, to whom, he says, 
ZEschylus owes so much. 

21, 2. odre gpoviy otre—poppiyy— 
3yet.] Luc. 11. ave@x6n 76 ordpa Kai 
7 yAéooa. On this very luculent ex- 
planation of a passage, which Profes- 
sor S. must of course think difficult 
(else why explain it ?) we have to re- 
mark, that it is in bad taste to quote 
parallel passages from the New Testa- 
ment, when better examples can 
produced from profane writings ; 
has been done by V. E. (Valpy’s hai. 
tor) in the following note :—‘ In- 
stances of a similar confusion of 
metaphor are not uncommon. ZEschy- 
lus has KTomov dédopxa in S. Th. 
101; Sdadmyé dirty wav 1d Kip’ én- 
épdeyev {a beautiful emendation of 
a corrupt passage] in Pers. 395 ; 
Sophocles, Mauv Adure, in Cid. T. 
187; Aristophanes, e£éAapwWe ruptra- 
vopos, in Lysistr. 389; doppaivee— 
Wixous, in Plut. 897; Amphis in 
Athen. p. 691. A. "Axnxoas—Oupiana ; 
Museus, 4. Avxvov dxove ; Bacchylid. 
tpvor cpréyovte ; Anonym. in Suid. 
Gpois—Opois & évravba é&dmrerat. 
Virgil. Ain. ii. 705. ‘ignis auditur ;’ 
v. 895. ‘Clamore incendunt ccelum.’ 
And, with regard to the use of one 
verb as applied to two different nouns, 
both the editors ought to have quoted 
Soph. El. "AWW 4 mvoaiow 7 Babvoxd- 
ge xdver xpdyov. Had Scholefield 
been as well read in the writings of 
Ruhnken, and even of Hermann, as 
he is in Sacred Writ, he would have 
seen that those critics never quote wri- 
ters not Greek, to support a ee 

23. wvé dmoxpinpes paos, k.T.X. .” 
locum pulcherrimum Deut. xxviii. = 
For this luculent observation Schole- 
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field ought to have given the credit to 
Butler. But this is probably one of the 
passages, where the Professor says he 
has used freely the labours of others. 

42. ’Aiei re 39 vnAns ov kai Opacovs 
mrews.] ‘* Blomf. aici ye e correctione, 
Well. vulgatam aiei re retinet et de- 
fendit ; de qua tamen constructione 
dubito. Omnes fere MSS. vel ri, vel 
Tot, quod sepissime cum tt confundi- 
tur. Rob. autem re.”’ On this very 
luculent observation, we scarcely know 
what to say, do, or think ; so full is it 
of mind, and matter, and brilliancy of 
style! But we must calm our trans- 
ports. So, the Professor doubts about 
Wellaver’s fallibility ? This at least is 
a good sign ; ; for, as Epicharmus says, 
Nie Kat uépyno” amore. But why 
the pupil thus doubts, we are not told. 
Scyav rou Sei cal A€yew te Kaupds Fy. 
The reason for the doubt is, however, 
partially explained by V. E. ‘The 
copulative re cannot thus unite »nAjs 
and wAe@s.”” Nor can te thus follow 
dei, unless it be followed itself by pu- 
kpov, or some such word. For how tri- 
fling is it to say, ‘ You are ever some- 
what pitiless >to persons like Kparos 
and Bia; as if there were a particular 
beauty in such a peiwors. Nor lastly, 
can ti 67 be thus united, except to ask 
a question, as is shewn satisfactorily 
by J. W. in Philological Museum, No. 
ii. p. 240. 

49. “Aravt’ empax6n, mr Beoiar Kot- 
paveiv.] On this line, which has been 
the pons asinorum to so many critics, 
the Professor gives this luculent note. 
““Vulgatam émpdx6n me quidem ju- 
dice sine causa sollicitant. “Aravr 
empaxOn x.t.\. Omnia Diis fieri solent, 
i. e. possunt.”’ So the sense of the aor. 
1. is to be wont to do a thing, is it? We 
should be glad to have a proof of this 
usage. But granting it were so, how 
can mA7v be thus inserted between 
erpax6n and @eoic.? Until this ques- 
tion, first started by a foreign scholar, 
be answered satisfactorily, we may rest 
assured that the verse is unintelligible. 
To the passages quoted by V. E., who 
alone has passed this asses’ bridge in 
a high style, we may add Hee. 360. 
"Ion Ochoe wAHV Td karOaveiv pévov. and 
Trach. 1162. Td & ovdev" jv dp ddro 
mAnv Oaveiv eye. 

51. “"Eyvoxa’ kai roiod oddév" dvret- 
tev €xw.} “ Vulg. rotade xovdev. Trans- 
posuit Blomf.” On this pithy and 
luculent note, we have to ask two 
questions ; 1. What is the difference 
between kai trotade ovdev and roicde cat 
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ovdev ? and if there be none, 2. What 
do we gain by the change? The fact 
is, Professor S. knew that Porson 
had obelized this passage, but why it 
was so obelized, he knew not; because 
his master, Wellaver, was no wiser 
than himself. G. Burges, as we learn 
from V. E. » has long | since corrected 
"Eyvoxa kavTos" Kovo ev dyreumev exo. 
59. Acids yap etpeiv Ka& aunydaver 
mépov.] ‘‘ lta omnes libri, quod cur e 
Marcellino et Schol. Aristoph. [ad 
Ran. 827.] in wépovs mutent recen- 
tiores, vix satis habet causz vel auc- 
toritatis.”” The reason and authority 
are all-sufiicient; because, first, the 
copy which the Scholiast used, was 


plainly superior to all existing MSS. of 


Eschylus, as shewn by the Professor 
himself in v. 6; secondly, the plural 
mépous is better opposed than mdpov 
to the plural dunyaver; and thirdly, 
mépous is quoted not only by Marcel- 
linus and the Scholiast, but also by 
Dionys. Hal. Antiq. Rom. vii. 36. as 
stated by Porson. 

86. oe dei Ipopndews.] ‘ Vid. Pors. 
ad Orest. 659.”’ This very luculent 
observation is intended, no doubt, to 
explain a very obscure passage. But 
unfortunately the obscurity is as great 
as ever; for the sense requires mpoun- 
Gias, as shewn by the following note 
of V. E. ‘‘ mpopunOias. This was evi- 
dently the reading of Schol. B. xpeia 
€oTl mpopnOeias, “from whom + 
Burges, in Classical Journal, No. i 
p- 31. and Elmsley, in Edinburgh Re. 
view, No. xxxiil. p. 228, probably 
derived their emendation of the vul- 
gate [IpounOews : which cannot possibly 
stand in a place like this, where, with 
the name of the person, must be men- 
tioned the description of the thing, from 
which the appellation has been taken. 
The Schol. A. has ypeia cou érépov 
TIpounOews: as if at that period the 
name of Prometheus had passed into.a 
proverb, to denote a clever fellow, 
Hermann to wit, who, in Class. 
Journ. No. xliv. p. 406, objecting to 
this emendation, [wisely] gives no 
reason for his disapproval of it ;’’ and 
therefore Wellaver dismisses it with 
his usual Laconic formula ‘ sine 
causa.” 

87. "Ore tpdmr@ rao exxvdecbyoer 
réxyns.] ‘* Vulg. tuxns. Sed pluri- 
mum MSStorum lectionem meliorem 
puto. Significat autem compages arti- 
ficiose fabricatas, ut Butler ; qui veris- 
sime observat, texvns verbis éexxuduc- 
6noer et Lpounbéws quodammodo con- 
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venire.” Now, in the first place, 
Professor S. should have written enim 
for autem: secondly, Butler’s quodam- 
modo convenire must be explained in 
some way, before we can allow it 
to fit the passage in any way. We are 
aware that Wunderlich, Blomfield, and 
Wellaver, all agree in supporting réy- 
vs, but without assigning, or being 
able to assign, the least reason for 
preferring it to rvyns; while, on the 
other hand, V.E. truly says, “‘ Téyvns is 
only an interpretation written under 
mpounoias. The v. 479, quoted by 
Ehusley, sets the question at rest ; ov« 
exo odpuop OTe Ts voy mapovons 7)- 
povns amad\d\ay@: where oddicpa cor- 
responds to mpopnfia and mnuovn to 


TUXN. 
112. Towdode mowds dpmrdaxnudrov 
tivo.) ‘‘ Vid. ad Supp. 226. 893.” 


This very brief and luculent observa- 
tion relates to the question long since 
settled by Burney in Monthly Rev. 
Feb. 1796, p. 132, respecting the or- 
thography of dm\axéw not aumdakéo. 
But so important does this riva de lana 
caprina seem to the Professor even 
now, that he has actually touched 
upon it no less than seven times in the 
course of his notes, and in every place 
but one retained the p, although its 
absence is imperiously demanded by 
the metre in Eumen. 894. This step 
was, however, taken to gratify God- 
frey Hermann, who rejects » only on 
compulsion ; but who would have re- 
jected it always, had not Porson done 
so already. Butthus.is the great Me- 
phistophiles of Greek criticism con- 
stantly deluding his followers ; one of 
whom has been led to believe that a 
can remain short before three conso- 
nants, pA. 

136. && & émAnée.] “ Expulit ; Thu- 
cyd. ii. 38. 7 Tép us Td AumNpov exmAno- 
oe.” For this very luculent observa- 
tion the Professor is indebted to Blom- 
field. But whether this be one of the 
passages that has zts own difficulty, or 
a difficulty not its own, as stated in his 
preface, the Professor does not deign 
to tell us. 

143. dépyOnr’, exideoP vip.) “« MSS. 
plurimi eviderOé p’ s. (i. €, sine) pe. 
Pronomen ye irrepsisse e glossa potius 
crediderim, quam cum Well. legerim 
éu oi, penultima in ot correpta. 
Similiter in 234. &’ irrepserat post 
epwrare.”’? This notion, that the pro- 
noun has crept in from a gloss, was 
first started by Butler, and is sup- 
ported by Hermann, and on second 
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thoughts by Blomfield ; who original- 
ly edited Sepybnré p? WeoW oiw; as 
emended by G. Burges in Class. Journ. 
N. 1., and seconded by Elmsley, who 
refers to v. 92. "ISeaGé oc , oi, and to 
the last line of the play, "Eoopis p, 
as éxdixa maox@ ; to which V. E. adds 
the words of the Schol. ieré pe oi 
deou@. The fact is, that pe is abso- 
lutely requisite ; for thus the attention 
of the Chorus is directed to both the 
person and the chains of Prometheus, 
and not, as in the other case, to the 
chains alone. 

162. roto® émeynOe.] “Ita Ald. 
Prebent autem MSS. émvyeynOe, eén- 
eyeyn Get, émeyn 7. Constructio est ut 
in v. 768. Gres amndddyny.”” But on 
this very luculent observation we have 
to remark, that, although é dros amn\- 
Adynv may be good Greek, as émreynbet 
is by no means so; for the aor. 1. may 
indicate an action completely past ; but 
the imperfect can do no such thing. 
This Elmsley knew ; and therefore V. 
E. has wrongly edited roto’ émeynbe. 
He should have read éyeynOa, with 
Elmsl. and Blomf. Hesych. has’Eye- 
ner’ €xatper. 

189. dedia yap audi cais Tvyxats.] 
“Ut strophico responderet, corrigebat 
Pors. & pro yap: sed yap fere neces- 
sarium videtur.”” Of the absurdity of 
using fere with necessarium, instead of 
modo non, we will not stop to say more 
than one word. But with regard to 
the rejection of Porson’s 8’, supported 
by the metre, and confirmed by Blom- 
field from GEd. C. 1468, until the Pro- 
fessor tells us how to get rid of the 
difficulty, we shall continue to read 
déd1a & ; especially as we know that de 
and yap are constantly confounded in 
MSS. as observed by V. E. 

195, 6. Td Sixavov Eywv Zeds, GAN 
éumas|oi@ * * _, Hadaxoyrapov. ] 
«©Omnes libri €uzras ot, in quibus aut 
deest aliquid aut redundat. Et oto 
quidem exquisiti quoddam in se habet, 
quod ut servaretur in vers. seq. rejeci, 
posito lacune signo.’”’ Now who, on 
reading this note, does not admire the 
elegant Latinity of exquisiti quoddam 
(as if guoddam, like aliquid, were united 
to the genitive) ; or envy not the happy 
power of the Professor to perceive 
beauties of thought, even when con- 
cealed by a lacuna! 0 #e, Bollane, 
cerebri felicem ! Wellaver, too, thinks 
something has dropped out; but is 
wisely silent on this touch of the ex- 
quisite. And yet, is the Professor 
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right after all? For V.E. has ac- 
tually recovered that exquisite some- 
thing by reading Zevs mad, ois &s pa- 
Aaxoyvopov, and which he might have 
confirmed most appositely by the Ais- 
chylean mpoBaroyvepor in Agam. 768. 

225. mpoodaBovri pntepa,|] ‘‘ Matre 
in consilium adhibita. This luculent 
observation is a tissue of errors. 
TIpoo\apBadvew never means to take a 
person to one’s councils. Its meaning, 
as developed by Barker in Classical 
Recreations, is to take asanally. But 
were it otherwise, what need to men- 
tion a fact already told, as Reisig well 
remarked, in v.219? ForThemis would 
hardly have prophesied what was to 
happen, unless her opinion had been 
previously asked. With regard to 
mpoodaBdvrt, the dative is defended by 
Hermann, only because Brunck and 
Elmsley had advocated the accusative, 
confirmed as well by the MSS. here, 
as by the jus et norma loquendi. 

254. é€Aewds.] “* Porsoni est emen- 
datio pro éAeewds, quam ex analogia 
egregie confirmat Pret. Hec. p. 5.” 
Here the Professor has dared to desert 
Wellaver, who defends even now the 
anapest in the third place. ‘‘ Macte 
nova virtute puer ; sic itur ad astra.” 

272. vovOereiy te Tov Kax@s Ipdo- 
govr’.] ‘‘ Omnes libri rovs mpaooovras. 
Correxit Stanl.””? Here again the Pro- 
fessor shews a noble disregard for the 
dictum of his master, who still dog- 
gedly adheres to the anapest in the 
second place. 

348. Ta pev o emawd.] “ Ta perv 
partim ; cui opponitur drdp in v. seq.” 
But this luculent observation is all 
wrong. Foro’ is here oa not ge, as 
remarked by Blomfield in the Glos- 
sary, who quotes similar instances of 
such elision. 

353. rovd eivexa.] “ Vulg. (read 
Vid.) ad Suppl, 184.”’ Where we find 
this note, “‘ lonicum eZvexa in Atticam 
formam mutatum volunt ; quod tamen 
cum Homericum est, potest esse As- 
chyleum.” Say you so, Mr. Profes- 
sor? Then by parity of reasoning 
every Ionism, acknowledged by Ho- 
mer, may be intruded upon Aéschylus. 


«€ 


A luculent observation truly, and 
worthy of Porson’s successor! But 
Wellaver had already proscinded 


Dawes’ emendation ovvexa; and there- 
fore, say we, “‘ Palmam qui meruit 
ferat.”” This question on lonisms is 
again started on v. 850, where, says 
the Professor, ‘‘ Formam lonicam 
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Odxos retinui; neque enim omnes 
Ionismos ab AXschyli dictione ex- 
trusos velim, quippe qui nequeo [read 
nequeam’)] eéxrnuevar ex v. 814 expel- 
lere, nisi bacchio in quintam sedem 
admisso.” But, though it were a 
pity to destroy the effect of this pretty 
sneer, we must still ask how does the 
Professor know that éxrnpevos is Ionic 
alone? For if it be Attic also, as 
Eustathius, quoted by V. E., asserts, 
it will give no support to such de- 
cidedly Ionic forms as ecivexa and 
Odxos. In fact exrjoOa and xexrnaba 
are given indifferently by the MSS. in 
Plato Taezetet. p. 198 D.; Rep. v. p. 
464 E.; Legg. xii. p. 954 D. and 955 
D.; and in Pseudo-Plat. Hipp. Min. 
p- 375 A. In like manner at Suppl. 
172, we meet with this delicate sneer 
against Porson, ‘‘ jxere Pors. aliique, 
quod et ipse mallem, si mallet Aischy- 
lus ; sed ixere Homericum est.’”’ But 
who is to tell us that Aischylus did 
prefer the Homeric to the Attic form? 
This precious piece of criticism is, how- 
ever, merely the child of Wellaver’s 
‘non est necessarium’, suggested by 
Hermann. 

361. éxaroyxdpavoy.] ‘‘ Vulg. éxa- 
tovra kdpnvov. Correxit Pauw, éxaroy- 
kdpnvov, quod in — kdpavoy mutavit 
Blomf. recte opinor.’”’ But to this 
luculent observation, itshould have been 
added, that, as xdpavoy was the Attic 
and kdpnvov the Tonic form, we ought, 
by the canon laid down on v. 353, to 
read xdpnvov : unless it be said that the 
Greek Professor is ‘‘ a chartered liber- 
tine,’ and permitted, ala Castlereagh, 
to turn his back on himself. 

362. Tupadva botpa, macw os avr- 
éotn Ocois.] On this second pons asi- 
norum criticorum, the Professor out- 
does even himself by this most duculent 
observation. ‘ Vulg. procul dubio cor- 
ruptum in textu reliqui. Well. qui in 
v. prec. anapestum in secunda sede 
tuetur, ipse de quarta dubitat. Jam 
omnes, quibus morbo medentur, con- 
jecturee magis incerte sunt, ne dicam 
audaces, quam ut admittendas putem. 


Optimaest anonymicujusdam in Ephe- . 


mer. Ten, qui, puncto post Gotpor po- 
sito, ds ejiciendum censet, ut de novo 
repetatur fabula. Ipse olim conjece- 
ram, Sovpov Tupar, ds raow (Robert. 
enim ds maow non raow 6s) quod idem 
serus video Butlero quoque in mentem 
venisse ; sed cum eo plusquam dubito 
de prima in Tudos correpta, utcunque 
corripiatur in altera forma Tupoeds.” 
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It is not often that the Professor thus 
indulges in many words ; and, until we 
came to this note, we gave him credit 
for possessing at least the tact to say 
nothing, where he had nothing to say. 
We find, however, that, though he has 
imitated Porson’s Laconic brevity, he 
has failed to acquire his Attic wit; 
and hence, while he is attempting to 
cut up other men, he is only cutting 
his own throat. For just look at this 
pretty specimen of Latinity—ut denxo 
repetatur fabula, which is literally that 
the fable may be repeated anew. What 
fable? and how repeated? But per- 
haps the Professor means, that the story 
may begin again. And can the Greek 
Professor at Cambridge suppose that 
fabula may be used to express, what 
is said familiarly in English, the story, 
when we ought to say, the train 
of events related? And has he no 
friends to whisper in his ear, that he 
ought to have written something like 
the following, ‘‘Ut rerum gestarum 
narratio fiat avvydSeros, nexu omni post 
vocem @ovpoy interrupto.”” Besides, 
what is the meaning of plusquam du- 
bito? In English we say, indeed, << I 
more than doubt.” But plus quam 
are seldom thus united, except in a 
phrase similar to Lucan’s plusquam 
civilia bella. He ought to have said 
vehementer dubito. Further, the union 
of quod idem isa barbarism. In La- 
tin, the relative qui necessarily con- 
veys the idea of idem. He should have 
written quod et ipsum. So much for 
the Latinity. 

Now for the facts. We are told 
that the conjectures are too bold to be 
admitted. This would, however, ap- 
ply only if all the conjectures were to 
be admitted, and not if a choice were 
required to be made, Hence the Pro- 
fessor should have said, ‘‘ Porro e con- 
jecturis maxime incertis, ne dicam au- 
dacissimis, quibus quisque morbo suc- 
currere voluit, ne una quidem adeo 
fuit numeris omnibus absoluta, ut ea 
in textum sine pavore admitti posset.”’ 
Had the Professor thus written, he 
would have said at least what is cor- 
rect Latin and good sense; and if he 
turns to the notes of V. E., he will 
find that A‘schylus wrote, Tuday, ds 
dv Onp maow avrearn Oeois, as is evident 
from the passages there quoted by a 
scholar, who seems to have done all 
that learning and ingenuity can be 
expected to do for his author. 

(To be concluded in our newt. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
—_ 


Arcu#£o.ocia ; or Miscellaneous Tracts re- 
lating to Antiquity, Published ly the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries of London. Volume 
XXIP. 

_ IN noticing this interesting and 
highly illustrated record of the So- 
ciety’s proceedings, we depart in some 
degree from the order of the commu- 
nications as they stand in the volume, 
that we may bring those papers under 
consideration together which are inti- 
mately connected by treating on simi- 
lar subjects. 


I. A Dissertation on St. Aithelwold’s 
Benedictional, an illuminated MS. of 
the 10th century, in the library of his 
Grace the Duke of Devonshire. Com- 
municated by John Gage, Esq. F.R.S. 
Director, in a Letter to the Right Hon. 
George Earl of Aberdeen, President. 

A letter from W. J. Ottley, Esq. 
F.S.A. addressed to Mr. Gage, on the 
illuminations of the above MS. consi- 
dered as works of art. 

II. A description of a Benedictional, 
or Pontifical, called Benedictionarius 
Roberti Archiepiscopi, an illuminated 
MS. of the tenth century, in the public 
library at Rouen. Communicated as an 
accompaniment to St. Afthelwold’s Be- 
nedictional, by John Gage, Esq. 

XI. Account of Cadmon’s metrical 
Paraphrase of Scripture History, an 
illuminated MS. of the tenth century, 
preserved in the Bodleian library at 
Oxford. Communicated by Henry El- 
lis, Esq. F.R.S. Secretary. 

X11. Observations on the History of 
Cadmon, by Francis Palgrave, esq. 
F.R.S. F.S.A. 

Mr. Gage informs us that St. A®thel- 
wold’s Benedictional is the most pre- 
cious of the MSS. in the Duke of De- 
vonshire’s collection. It affords a 
splendid specimen of the pictorial art, 
as practised by the Anglo-Saxons in 
the tenth century. It contains the 
forms of episcopal benedictions for 
one hundred and sixteen festivals or 
solemn occasions throughout the year. 
Godemann, monk of St. Swithin’s, 
chaplain to Ethelwold, Bishop of Win- 
chester, was the scribe ; who after- 
wards, at the instance of his patron, 
became abbot of Thorney. Whether 


he was also the illuminator, Mr. Ott- 
ley in his remarks has shown to be 
doubtful. However that may be, it 
is certain that the MS. was executed 
between the years 963 and 984. See 
page 23 of Mr. Gage’s communica- 
tion, who thus describes its principal 
characteristics : 

‘*The MS. is a folio on vellum, measur- 
ing eleven inches and a half by eight and a 
half, and contains one hundred and nineteen 
leaves, of a thick and soft quality, in extra- 
ordinary preservation ; the text is what is 
called by printers, Roman lower case, An- 
glo-Saxon characters being used in some 
proper names: each full page has nineteen 
lines, with letters nearly a quarter of an inch 
long. The capital initials, some of which 
are very large, are uniformly in gold; and 
the beginnings and endings of some bene- 
dictions, together with the titles, are in gold 
or red letters. Alternate lines in gold, red, 
and black, occur once or twice in the same 
page. All the chrysographic parts of the 
Benedictional, as well in the miniatures as 
in the characters of the text, are executed 
with leaf gold laid upon size, afterward bur- 
nished: the gold throughout the MS. is 
solid and bright. 

“The book is illuminated with thirty dif- 
ferent miniatures, all of which, by the per- 
mission of the illustrious owner of the MS. 
having been engraved, will be found in the 
copy of the Benedictional subjoined to this 
Dissertation. Beside the miniatures, there 
are thirteen pages highly illuminated, some 
with arches on ornamented columns ; others, 
decorated with rectangu!ar borders composed 
of flowers and devices; each page, where 
the opening of some principal benediction 
occurs, being in capital letters of gold, and 
where a miniature or painting fronts a deco- 
rated page, the arches, circles, or borders of 
both pages are made to correspond.” 


On the merits of the Illuminations 
of the MS., Mr. Ottley, in his letter to 
Mr. Gage, makes the following among 
numerous other judicious remarks : 


*‘That the illuminations of this Manu- 
script are among the finest and richest of 
the period, I have little doubt; that they 
were done in England may be considered as 
certain. I leave it to you to show that the 
artist was an Englishman, and not a Greek. 
They certainly savour much of the Greek 
school. Had we any thing of the kind, and 
in nearly the same manner, to show, done 
in England before the reign of Edgar, 1 
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might readily be brought to entertain the 
opinion that Boanarces was a feigned 
name; and that he was not one of those 
numerous foreigners whom that monarch is 
said to have encouraged to settle in this 
country.” 


From the decided character of the 
numerous small folds of the draperies 
of the figures represented in this ma- 
nuscript, and the nature of the archi- 
tectural ornaments by which they 
are surrounded, there can indeed be 
little doubt that thev were executed in 
imitation of the Greek school. The 
ornamental leafage which every where 
appears, is nothing more than the 
acanthus of the Corinthian capital, in- 
terwoven into various forms. The 
fine arts and the cultivation of letters, 
we well know, had their origin in 
Greece, and were thence, through the 
Roman conquests, imparted to the na- 
tions of Europe; when the Roman 
empire in the west was swept away 
by the barbarian sword, under the 
Greek Emperors was preserved that 
portion of the sacred fire of genius 
and taste which once more lighted up 
the flame in our quarter of the world. 

The Latin formulary of Benediction 
is judiciously thrown into the Ap- 
pendix; and the form of conferr- 
ing special benedictions, given with 
all its verbal contractions from the 
Pontifical of Leo X. might have found 
a place there; or an abstract from it 
in English, would have prevented it 
from obstructing somewhat heavily 
this elaborate dissertation. Mr. Gage 
has deserved well of the Society of 
Antiquaries for the pains he has be- 
stowed in illustrating so interesting a 
monument of chirographic and picto- 
rial art. 

Of the Benedictional of Archbishop 
Robert at Rouen, Mr. Gage says, 

**On comparing together the writing of 
St. Ethelwold’s and Archbp. Robert’s Be- 
nedictionals, they both appear to have been 
written about the same time; no difference 
is perceptible between them, excepting what 
might be looked for in MSS. by different 
scribes. 

‘©The decorations of the Benedictionals 
are also very similar, though the capital 
letters thruughout this MS. are less splen- 
did. In respect to the three miniatures 
which it contains, the general design, as 
well as the style of each of them, correspond 
so remarkably with the miniatures in the 
other MS. that, if not painted by Boanarges 
himself, they certainly come from the same 
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school; and I have no other grounds for 
thinking that this MS. was written by the 
monks of Winchester.” 


We cannot dismiss the subject of 
these ancient formularies, without pay- 
ing our tribute of approbation to the 
etchings of their illuminations, exe- 
cuted by Mr. Storm. 

Cedmon’s metrical paraphrase of 
Scripture History, which is about to 
be published by the Society of Anti- 
quaries, accompanied by a literal 
translation, is a very remarkable pro- 
duction. Mr. Ellis tells~us, that Ju- 
nius, who printed the text of Cedmon, 
1655, received this MS. from Arch- 
bishop Usher. The earliest mention 
of the name of Cedmon occurs in 
Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, where 
a whole chapter is devoted to the ac- 
count of the poet. He is stated to be 
a man of humble birth, of little or no 
learning, a monk of the Abbey of 
Streanshal, now Whitby in Yorkshire, 
but possessed of so great a portion of 
that divine fervour with which the 
true poet is inspired, that neither toil 
nor effort were necessary to him in 
the composition of his lays. 

Mr. Ellis subjoins to his communi- 
cation Mr. Conybeare’s analysis of 
Cedmon’s composition, in which we 
are told that in the course of his work 
the paraphrast enters upon a distinct 
narrative, having for its subject the 
fall of man, ushered in by a repetition 
(but more in detail) of the cireum- 
stances introduced in the exordium of 
his work, of the pride, rebellion, and 
punishment of Satan and his powers, 
with a resemblance to Milton so re- 
markable, that much of this portion 
might be almost literally translated by 
a cento of lines from that great poet. 
He introduces us to the debates of the 
fallen angels, and ascribes to their 
prince a speech of much spirit and 
character, although injured by the re- 
petitions common to the poetry of a 
rude period. 

The object of Mr. Palgrave’s letter 
is to show that there are strong rea- 
sons for supposing that the real name 
of the paraphrast has not been pre- 
served, and that his history is “ one 
of those tales floating upon the breath 
of tradition, and localized from time 
to time in different countries and in 
different ages.”’ 

All Anglo-Saxon names being sig- 
nificant, any name not referable to 
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an Anglo-Saxon root, may be strong- 
ly presumed to be borrowed from 
another tongue. Czedmon has no 
meaning in Anglo-Saxon, but the 
titles of the books of the Bible being 
affixed by the Jews from the initial 
words of these books, that very same 
name will be found to be the initial 
word in the book of Genesis in the 
Chaldee paraphrase, or Targum of 
Onkelos : yoipa, b’Cadmin or b’Cad- 
mon, signifying ‘‘in the beginning,” 
the b’ attached to the word is a mere 
prefix. Cadmon also in pure Hebrew 
signifies Oriental, or from the East ; it 
is therefore probable, Mr. Palgrave 
conceives, that the Anglo-Saxon poet, 
using the Targum for his text, and be- 
ing also familiar with the Cabalistic 
doctrines, assumed the name of Cad- 
mon, from the one or the other, either 
to associate it with the book he had 
translated, or to designate himself as 
an eastern visitor or pilgrim. Cer- 
tainly there is much ingenuity in these 
suggestions, although we may hesi- 
tate to subscribe to them. Of the two 
we should prefer the last, as we doubt 
the probability that a scribe would call 
himself Genesis, because he had tran- 
scribed that portion of the Bible. The 
illuminations accompanying this MS. 
are in a barbarous style of art, and 
amount almost to caricatures of the 
subjects which they delineate. They 
have nevertheless their value in show- 
ing the rude attempts of an early age 
at personifying sacred mysteries, and 
at historical design. The uprearing 
of the firmament, Noah’s ark, the an- 
gels proceeding to Paradise, are cu- 
rious examples. The swathings of 
the legs, which appears so frequently 
on the male figures, Mr. Gage has 
told us was common in France among 
the rustics, even in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when they were made of white 
linen, and called les lingettes.* 

The style of the Saxon age in re- 
presenting trees, will also be remark- 
ed at fol. 39, precisely the same as 
it is found on the font at Darent, and 
in the Bayeux tapestry. 

Ill. Letter from Henry Ellis, Esq. 
F.R.S. to the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Aberdeen, K. T. President, accompany- 
ing transcripts of three Letters illustra- 
tive of English History. 

The most remarkable of these three 
letters is one from Mr. Thomas Gewen 


* Dissert. on Benedictional, p. 37. 
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to William Morice, esq. afterwards 
Sir William Morice, and Secretary of 
State to Charles II.; both, at the date 
of this letter, members of Cromwell’s 
first Parliament. Cromwell desired 
that this Parliament should confirm 
his protectoral dignity, but had rea- 
son to fear that his enemies, of whom 
there were many in the house, de- 
signed to give him a mortal blow by 
voting his usurped authority illegal. 
He therefore fell upon the expedient 
of making every member previously 
to his admission into the House, sub- 
scribe to the following engagement : 


«¢1, A. B. do hereby freely promise and 
engage myself to be true and faithful to the 
Lord Protector and to the Commonwealth 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and shall 
not, according to the tenor of the indenture, 
whereby I am returned to serve in this pre- 
seut Parliament, purpose or give any consent 
to alter the Government, as it is settled in 
one single person and a Parliament.” 


It appears that Mr. Morrice had 
some very reasonable scruples of the 
propriety of fettering himself with 
such an engagement. Mr. Gewen in 
the taste of puritan hypocrisy then so 
prevalent, for endeavouring to keep 
terms with God and the Devil at the 
same time, thus reasons with him on 
the dis-sinfulness, as he terms it, of 
subscribing to the above. The fol- 
lowing are his arguments : 


‘‘The maine which I intend is to give 
you satisfaction touching the dis-sinfulness 
of subscribing the engagement, in order te 
your retorne to the House, according to the 
Scripture rule, ‘ when thou art converted, 
strengthen thy brethren.’ I suppose you did 
observe by me before you went hence, that 
I was never fixt in a resvlution against sub- 
scribing, for it was always my opinion, al- 
though there were undoubtedly syn in im- 
posing, yet it will not follow thence that there 
is syn in the subscribing : you may remember 
I did instance in the case of usury, wherein 
the lender may syn, and yet the Lorrower 
not.” 


How admirably has Butler lashed 
this miserable sophistry! That re- 
doubted knight errant of puritanism 
thus addresses his saintly squire Ral- 
pho, learned in all points of conscience 
casuistry : 


‘¢_—_—. A breach of oath is duple, 
And either way aduits a seruple, 
And may be ex parle of the maker, 
More criminal than th’ injur’d taker ; 
For he that strains too far a vow, 
Will break it like an o’erbent bow, 
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And he that made and fore'd it broke tt, 

Not he that for convenience took it ! * 

Had Butler Mr. Thos. Gewen in 
his eye, when he designed his Ralpho? 
Mr. Ellis tells us he was the same 
person who in 1657-8 moved that 
Cromwell should be invested with the 
title and dignity of a King. + 

IV. Remarks upon the Coins lately 
discovered in the bed of the river Dove 
near Tatbury, Staffordshire, by Edward 
Hawkins, Esq. F.R.S. and S.A. Keeper 
of the Antiquities and Medals in the 
British Museum. 

The discovery of these coins has 
already been noticed in our last vo- 
lume, pt. i. p. 546, pt. ii. p.552. Of 
the 1489 coins recovered by the Com- 
mission from the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, Mr. Hawkins 
gives very minute particulars ; and ob- 
serves, that if any considerable num- 
ber of coins of the period should be 
henceforward discovered, which do 
not correspond with the deposit at 
Tutbury, they may be fairly concluded 
to have been struck at a time poste- 
rior to that deposit; much difficulty 
existing in the appropriation of the 
coins of this age to their respective 
monarchs. 

V. Observations on the fashions of 
Hats, Bonnets, and coverings for the 
head, chiefly from the reign of Henry 
VIII. to the eighteenth century. By 
John Adey Repton, F.S.A. 

This is an ingenious and amusing 
paper; but, brought down as its sub- 
ject is to a period so closely connect- 
ed with our own time, we cannot con- 
sider it as purely archeological. 

The word Hat, we are told, was 
derived from the Saxon, Paec, Ger- 
man hat. Woollen or felt hats were 
known to the Saxons. 

Passages from Chaucer are cited to 
show that the hat was well known in 
ehis day. 

Mr. Repton appears to us in error, 
when he converts, in following an old 
paraphrastic translation, the white- 
hoods into the white hats of Ghent. 
From a passage in Hall’s Chronicle, we 
suspect the chapeau montauban to be a 
steel defence to the head; it would 
therefore rather come under the de- 
scription of helmets than hats. 

From the broad-brimmed hats of 





* Hudibras, part 2, canto 2, line 269, &e. 
+ Burton’s Diary, vol. IL. p. 424. 
{ See Froissart. 
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the Cardinals, Mr. Repton turns to 
those of the Quakers. Barclay, in his 
Apology, complains, 

**Many of us have been sorely beaten 
and buffetted, yea, and several months im- 
prisoned, for no other reason, but because 
we could not so satisfie the proud unreason- 
able humours of proud men, as to uncover 
our heads and bow our bodies. Nor doth 
our innocent practice of standing still, 
though upright, not putting off our hats 
any more than our shoes, the one being the 
covering of our heads, as well as the other 
of our feet, show so much rudeness, as 
their beating and knocking us, because we 
cannot bow to them contrary to our con- 
sciences.” 

In an account of Bartholomew Fair 
in 1740, there is a description of the 
renowned Tiddy Doll, 

«© Who was dressed in a very fashionable 
suit of white trimmed with gold lace, a lace 
ruffled shirt, and a large cocked hat, formed 
of gingerbread fringed and garnished with 


Dutch gold.” 


Clergymen formerly wore woollen 
caps : 

‘€ The foule ille take me, mistresse, quoth 
long Meg of Westminster, if 1 misreckon 
the limmer lowne one penny, and therefore, 
Vicar, J tell thee, fore thou goe out of these 
doores, ["le make thee pay every farthing, if 
thy cap be of wool.” 

Beaver hats, Mr. Repton says, were 
formerly called castors ; so they are in 
slang language at this day. 

Plumes of the larger sort in hats, 
we believe, were adopted towards the 
close of the 16th century, and were 
continued to the reign of Queen Anne. 
Of the three-cornered hats of the mid- 
dle of the last century, we hear ‘that 
there is the military cock, and the 
mercantile cock, and while the beaux 
of St. James’s wear their hats under 
their arms, the beaux of Moorfields 
wear theirs diagonally over their left 
eye.” Seven plates, consisting of di- 
vers specimens of hoods, caps, and 
hats, from the time of Richard IL. to 
the year 1760, illustrate Mr. Repton’s 
paper. In the third illustrative plate 
we remark several specimens taken 
from the fanciful head-dresses design- 
ed in the Triumphs of the Emperor 
Maximilian, which are certainly no 
authority for real costume. 

In his last plate Mr. Repton exhi- 


bits two figures of guardsmen with 


three-cornered hats, and tremendous 
queues ; these sculptures are modern 
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additions to the staircase of Blickley 
Hall, Norfolk. He adds what is called 
a sketch of a young dragoon of twenty- 
five years since. The period is not be- 
yond our recollection, and at that time 
military costume was familiar to us; 
any thing in his Majesty’s forces, sim1- 
lar to this caricature of a bold hussar, 
we cannot recollect to have seen. 
(To be continued. ) 


ee 
A History of Northumberland. In Three 

Parts. By John Hodgson, Clerk, M.R.S.L. 

Part IT. Vol. Il, Newcastle. 4to. pp. 576. 

WE have perused this volume with 
considerable attention ; and have been 
struck in almost every page with its 
fullness of information, its judicious 
arrangement and condensation, and, 
last not least, with the diffidence and 
modesty of its author. 

In a sensible Preface Mr. Hodgson 
apologizes for the length of time that 
has elapsed since his subscribers re- 
ceived a volume of his work, and la- 
ments that he possesses not greater 
facilities in means, books, and situa- 
tion, to proceed more rapidly with his 
labours. 


“*T rise to this labour,” says the author, 
*€ every morning, with increasing desire to 
complete it. It keeps in delightful employ- 
ment a mind that finds it as impossible to 
be idle, as to be soured by disappointment, 
or insensible to encouragement. Periculo- 
rum premia et laborum fructum contemnere, 
is a stoical virtue which | canvot boast of ; 
and for the distinguished encouragement I 
have received, J feel cheered and gratified.” 


Thus modestly, and even gratefully, 
does Mr. Hodgson speak of the results 
of his labours; at the same time that 
we are assured that the pecuniary ex- 
penses of producing the volume have 
been so large, that the sale of the 
whole impression will not repay him. 
To a person of Mr. Hodgson’s turn of 
mind, however, the compilation of 
his History has, we can easily con- 
ceive, proved its own reward. It has 
also been the means of his attracting 
the notice of several valuable friends 
of congenial taste. It introduced him 
to the patronage of the late amiable 
and excellent Bp. Barrington (who pre- 
sented Mr. Hodgson to his vicarage), 
and to the notice of the present Bishop 
of Durham. It obtained for him the 
kind approval of Sir J. E. Swinburne, 
Bart., who became a sharer with him 
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in the expenses of his work. It also 
led to effectual assistance from the 
generous and graphic hand of Edward 
Swinburne, Esq. who has contributed 
so largely to the embellishment of his 
“* History ;”’ and was the origin of nu- 
merous other acts of kindness from 
literary characters, which are hand- 
somely acknowledged in the Preface 
to this volume. These were agreeable 
set-offs to the care, expence, and la- 
bour bestowed by Mr. Hodgson on a 
work, so varied, large, and profitless 
as this unfortunately is to its author. 
Indeed, when we reflect on the disad- 
vantages under which it has been writ- 
ten, far from public libraries or evena 
post-town, we are pertectly astonished 
at the immense mass of amusement 
and instruction which it comprises. If 
the present age has not taste to appre- 
ciate so painful a task, yet we entreat 
Mr. Hodgson to persevere,—posterity 
will be grateful for his useful labours. 
The district which Mr. Hodgson has 
undertaken to describe is one particu- 
larly interesting, as having been the 
theatre, from the days of Edward the 
First, the conqueror of Scotland, to 
the union of the two Crowns in James 
the First, of many battles, sangui- 
nary skirmishes, and other important 
events, between the rival nations. To 
the honour of this district it may here 
be incidentally mentioned, that, instead 
of the rancour, robbery, burning, and 
rapine, that formerly distinguished the 
Borderers, the arts of civilization, con- 
cord, and peace have so far supplanted 
them, that this same district is now, 
according to the reports made to Par- 
liament, become the most free from 
crime, and perhaps the most peaceful 
and happy, of any in the kingdom. 
Among the fine old families which 
Mr. Hodgson has had the honour to 
commemorate, are those of Widdring- 
ton, Mitford, Howard, Bertram, Fen- 
wick, Swinburne, and many others, 
his memoirs of which have gratified us 
much. His pedigrees are full and 
overflowing. They contain more read- 
ing than perhaps any pedigrees before 
given to the public ; although this does 
not add to their clearness. The interest 
is greatly increased, from the perpe- 
tuity with which these truly ancient 
families have remained on their ma- 
norial estates; so different from the 
ever-changing nature of landed pro- 
perty around the metropolis. Mr, 
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Hodgson has, we doubt not, proved 
himself an honest chronicler of these 
family annals. He observes : 


*¢ With all its imperfections there is one 
thing which I can fearlessly venture to say 
of my book—if it does not sparkle with the 
bright jewels of genius and wisdom--if it 
does not captivate with the charms of 
© Useful and Entertaining Knowledge’—if 
it is not robed in the elegant and costly at- 
tire of oratory—nearly the whole of it is 
original, and makes its appearance in the 
simple garb of truth. 1 have never sat down 
at my loom to weave into the web of any 
person or family’s history, the airy visions 
of apocryphal history, or the flaring co- 
lours of adulation. Many a foul slander 
and dishonour have I suffered to glide si- 
lently by me, and to sink in its course.” 


Meldon is at present the rectory of 
another eminent topographer, the Rev. 
James Raine, author of the ‘‘ History 
of North Durham,”’ who has contribu- 
ted to Mr. Hodgson the greater part 
of the materials for the history of this 
parish.—p. 10. 

The story of Meg, or, as some call 
her, the Maid of Meldon, is capitally 
told. This witch or miser, is the sub- 
ject of many a winter-evening ghost- 
tale. Mr. Hodgson shews the story 
to be founded on the history of Mar- 
garet Selby, mother of Sir. W. Fen- 
wick, of Meldon. For her covetous 
disposition her spirit was said to be 
condemned to wander seven years and 
rest seven years. She was the terror 
of the county from Morpeth to Har- 
tington Hall. The places of her re- 
sort were those in which she had hid 
her treasure; and many fortunes are 
attributed to the discovery of her bags 
of gold. She was often seen on Mel- 
don Bridge in the form of a little dog. 
Proteus-like, sheappeared inathousand 
forms, lights, and colours, flickering 
over the Wansbeck, or under a fine 
row of beaches by the river. One of 
her most favourite forms was a beau- 
tiful woman. Another of her haunts 
was in a stone coffin on the site of 
Newminster Abbey. This coffin was 
called the trough of the Maid of Mel- 
don ; and water from it was a specific 
for removing warts, and curing many 
inveterate complaints. 

We will close our review for the 
present with a few curious matters, 


*¢ Bacstandeene, or Baxtandene, had its 
name from sand stones fit for baking upon, 
having been got in it. Formerly yeasted or 
leavened bread was very little used in the 
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North of England; and the people lived 
principally on oaten cakes rolled out very 
thin, and baked on stones called bakstones 
or girdles. In farm-houses, the bakstone 
was often three or four feet in diameter, 
capable of holding two cakes, and fixed upon 
three or four low pillars : the girdle was less 
and lighter, and stood upon an iron tripod, 
called a brandreth. After iron plates began 
to be used for the same purpose, the larger 
was still called the ‘ bakstone,’ and the 
smaller the ‘ girdle.” It is remarkable, 
that slatey sandstones are called girdles by 
the miners in Alston Moor.”—p. 306. 

*¢ About sixty years since, a man was 
eight days shut up in a coal-pit in Newtown- 
West-Bank, opposite Ravenshaugh. He had 
nothing but a little water, which he col- 
lected in his shoe, to subsist on. Though 
faint when dug out, he soon recovered, and 
lived many years after.’’—p. 25. 

*¢ The mouth of the river Line was ren- 
dered remarkable, Aug. 8, 1822, by a sper- 
maceti whale, Physeter macrocephalus, being 
killed there. It was 61 feet long, and 37 
feet 4 inches in girth. Breadth of its tail, 


- 14 feet; of his head, 10 feet 9 inches ; space 


from the eyes to the nose 21 feet. His 
height 12 feet ; and it produced 9 tons and 
158 gallons of oil,”—p. 192. 


(To be continued.) 
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Analysis and History of the Currency Ques- 
tion, with an Account of the origin and 
growth of Joint Stock Banking. By T. 
Joplin. 8vo. 


THIS work contains an account of 
Mr. Joplin’s unwearied and highly 
meritorious exertions, during the last 
twelve years, to effect an improvement 
of our banking system. We hope that 
the issue of the now pending question 
concerning the renewal of the Bank 
Charter will enable him to meet with 
greater success. He reminds us, that 
in a state paper addressed to the Bank 
of England previous to the meeting of 
Parliament in 1826, it was declared, 
that 


‘¢ With respect to the extension of the 
term of their extensive privileges in the me- 
tropolis and its neighbourhood, it is obvious 
Parliament will never agree to it; but there 
is no reason why the Bank of England 
should look at this consequence with dis- 
may ; they will, we trust, continue to be the 
sole bankers of the State. Theirs is the 
only establishment at which the dividend 
due to the public creditor can by law-be 
paid.” —p. 263. 


Mr. Joplin has shown that the sup- 
pression of the small-note currency 
was inconsistent with the report of 
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the Bullion Committee, whose doc- 
trines he has thus summed up: 


‘* First, that a small note currency was 
preferable to a metallic as far as regarded 
the country circulation. Secondly, that, if 
banks were obliged to pay their notes in 
coin upon demand, the trade of banking 
might be left perfectly free.”—p. 42. 


That the latter was the point of 
view in which Adam Smith considered 
the subject, he has shown by a quota- 
tion from him in nearly the same 
words, p. 27. Mr. Joplin has also 
pointed out to us the artfulness with 
which Lord Liverpool introduced, or 
rather renewed, a measure upon which 
he set a particular value because his 
father was the author of it. 


‘¢In 1816 an Act was passed stipulating 
that the Act of 17 Geo. III. which forbids 
the circulation of notes under five pounds, 
should become law two years after the return 
of the Bank to Cash payments.” —p. 59. 


This confirms the statement of Lord 
Liverpool’s policy, given in our last 
number by our correspondent YLLos. 
It appears that this Act, and another 
passed in the same year for abolishing 
the ancient silver standard, were for- 
gotten at the time of the passing of 
Mr. Peel’s bill, by which they were 
brought into operation. Mr. Joplin 
has quoted passages from Lord Liver- 
pool’s speeches, to prove that his 
Lordship had not anticipated the effect 
he had secretly contemplated. 


‘¢ Lord Liverpool observed, ‘If he had 
been successful in bringing their Lordships 
to this conclusion, that they must return to 


the fixed and ancient standard of value.”””— 
p- 61. 


Did his Lordship mean the silver 
standard which had been fixed by 
Queen Elizabeth, and had been kept 
unaltered to the year 1816 ; or the gold 
standard which, according to his fa- 
ther’s notion, had crept into use, but 
had not been established by any pre- 
vious Act of Parliament or legal pre- 
cedent? Although it has been erro- 
neously supposed that payments in 
silver coin beyond the amount of 231. 
were entirely prohibited by an Act 
which was passed in 1774, and ex- 
pired in 1783, that Act only required 
that the silver coin should be of full 
weight. 

Mr. Joplin has exercised great in- 
dustry, and exhibited considerable ta- 
lent, in his Chapter on the Panic; and 
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he lets us into the secret, that the 
course by which the Bank put a stop 
to it had been recommended by him- 
self in the Courier; also that he had 
communicated to the Editor of that 
paper the fact of the Bank having 
stopped payment. 

‘¢T mentioned to him, in a private note, 
the fact that the Bank had been run so close 
on the Saturday night before, as to be un- 
able to change fifteen of its own one thousand 
pound notes.” 


It is made evident to us that no 
thanks were due either to the Govern- 
ment or to the Bank for their conduct 
during the crisis. 


«© Mr. Hume shrewdly enough observed, 
* It appeared to him just as if an incendiary 
were to be praised because, after he had 
kindled the flame, he endeavoured to put 
it out.’” 


The panic was a speculation which 
had been for some time concocting, as 
may be seen from the letters of D. 
Hardcastle, published in the Times 
during the preceding winter, in which 
it was asserted, that the necessity of 
sending gold to pay for foreign corn, 
would compel the Bank to lessen the 
amount of its notes in circulation. 
This cause did not come into opera- 
tion ; but in consequence of the revival 
of trade considerable purchases were 
made of foreign wool through the con- 
nexions of a great Yorkshire banking- 
house, and they had some effect on 
the course of exchange. As a specu- 
lation, the panic was beneficial, not 
only to the stock-jobber and others 
who were active in setting it on foot, 
but to the Bank itself. 


**It ran the risk of stopping payment. 
But what was that risk? When the Bank 
pays in cash, it is obliged to keep a large 
unprofitable stock of gold. When it stops 
payment, it stops nothing else but the ex- 
pense of keeping this large unprofitable 
stock.” —p. 243. 

A renewal of the Suspension Act 
would have been advantageous to the 
Bank, but not to the stock-jobbers ; 
because it is probable the reaction 
would have been the same as in 1797. 
It was their interest to drive the Bank 
as near as possible to the necessity of 
stopping payment, but not to let that 
event take place. The Bank brought 
on the panic by acting in conformity 
with maxims upheld as axioms, by 
Mr. Joplin, in the present work. In 
the outset of it he sides with Mr. Ri- 
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cardo, on the notion that excess of 
paper currency is the chief cause of 
the exportation of the precious metals, 
and that, whenever it takes place, the 
Bank ought to call in a part of its 
notes. He argues that every increase 
of paper currency creates a propor- 
tionate rise of prices in the market in 
which it is issued. If this were true, 
the merchants of London might easily 
raise the prices of their commodities 
by discounting largely at the Bank, for 
the sole purpose of increasing the 
stock of notes in the possession of 
their bankers. Mr. S. Turner, a bank 
director, oberved that, the stock of 
notes in the possession of the bankers 
having by way of precaution been in- 
creased in this manner, it was sup- 
posed the price of commodities had 
risen in consequence; but that the 
notes had been returned by the parties 
to whom they were paid without having 
been sent into circulation. If either 
bank notes or gold can have any in- 
fluence on markets while they are 
locked up in an iron chest, the secret 
is as valuable as the philosophers’ 
stone. Upon this subject we may 
theorize for ourselves, but we ought 
not to be allowed to make our theories 
a pretext for invading the rights of a 
community, orof any part of it. Expe- 
rience must teach bankers the proper 
method of conducting their concerns 
for the benefit of the public as well as 
for their own. If the Bank had not 
discontinued the issue of its small 
notes, there would have been more 
gold in its coffers at the time of the 
panic; and it might have provided 
silver for the payment of them, since 
Lord Liverpool’s restriction of silver 
payments did not extend to them. We 
ought to be able to spare the whole of 
our gold coin. It generally promotes 
our trade by going abroad, whether it 
is sent to pay for corn, or wool, or 
foreign loans ; some of it will be kept 
for the countries to which it is sent, 
but a great part is generally re- 
purchased by our manufactures, for 
which it facilitates the payment. We 
have seen how quickly our specie 
found its way back to us at the close 
of the war, and this return of it was 
retarded, not accelerated, by the dimi- 
nution of our paper currency. Lord 
Liverpool effected this diminution in 
the year 1814, by admitting an enor- 
mous quantity of corn from France, 
which ruined our agricultural banks ; 
the return of specie must have been 


checked and slackened by the payment 
for the importation. 

Believing with Mr. Ricardo, that 
prices are regulated by the quantity of 
currency, and not by the demand, Mr. 
Joplin is compelled to suppose, that 
lending money produces the same effect 
as spending it, p. 102. If this be true, 
increasing the stock of commodities 
must be the same thing as increasing 
consumption. 

The national benefit of the banking 
system and of paper currency, consists 
in enabling us to increase the stock of 
commodities, and to keep the means 
of production constantly employed ; 
these are the true elements of wealth, 

The fabric of our national wealth 
has been undermined by the rival of the 
statesman under whose guardianship 
it rose so rapidly. Mr. Joplin is not 
aware that the awhile dormant Act of 
1816, by which ail debts are payable 
in gold only, has made it possible for 
a few stock-jobbers, aided by such 
paragraphs as he has quoted, p. 199, 
to compel all banks, and all persons 
trading upon credit, to stop payment ; 
and this danger has been increased by 
Lord Liverpool’s remedy for the panic, 
as Mr. Joplin acknowledges. 
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The main Principles of the Creed and Ethics 
of the Jews exhibited in Selections from 
the Yad Hachazakah of Maimonides, with 
a literal English Translation, copious illus- 
trations from the Talmud, &¢c. explanatory 
Notes, an alphatetical Glossary of such 
particles and technical terms as occur tn 
the Selections, and a Collection of the 
Abbreviations commonly used in Rabbinical 
writings. By Herman Hedwig Bernard, 
teacher of languages at Cambridge. 8vo. 


FEW of our learned and intelligent 
readers can need to be informed, that 
great exertions have for some time 
been making at both our Universities 
(especially at Cambridge) to further, 
what is of material importance to 
sound Theological science, the culti- 
vation of the Hebrew language and 
literature. In the promotion of this 
valuable object, we thought it our 
duty, some time ago, to notice, as mi- 
nutely as the nature of our Miscellany 
would permit, several publications de- 
voted to that end, especially two mas- 
terly ones which proceeded from the 
joint labours of the highly talented 
persons who fill the situations of Mas- 
ter and Senior Tutor of Jesus College, 
Cambridge. Of those, however, who 
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justly, and therefore most highly, ap- 
preciate the importance of Hebrew 
learning, and at the same time are 
fully aware of the peculiar difficulties 
which stand in the way of its success- 
fal cultivation, as well as the various 
modes by which those difficulties may 
be removed or diminished, none can 
be indifferent to the progress made in 
the study of Rabbinical Literature, of 
which the high importance may be 
imagined from the fact, that scarcely 
a single profound Hebraist can be 
named among those who have neglected 
or undervalued the study of the Jew- 
ish writers. Amidst the bright galaxy 
of names, illustrious fdr the successful 
cultivation of the Hebrew language, 
scarcely any one can be found who 
was not at least competently versed in 
Rabbinical literature. That such a 
study should have been long neglected 
in a country which produced a Cart- 
wright, a Castell, a Lightfoot, and a 
Pococke, was at once matter of wonder 
and regret. Of late, however, we have 
observed, with much satisfaction, in- 
dications of the speedy approach to a 
better state of things; and we feel 
highly gratified in being able to intro- 
troduce to our readers a work which 
will, we think, go far to remove those 
obstacles in the acquirement of the 
knowledge in question, which have 
discouraged many altogether from en- 
tering on its study, and have damped 
the ardour of most of those who have 
commenced it. For the present work we 
are indebted to a gentleman resident at 
Cambridge, who, besides beingaTeach- 
er of languages in that University of no 
ordinary note, is admitted by all com- 
petent judges there, to possess not 
only an intimate acquaintance with 
the Biblical Hebrew, but a most con- 
summate knowledge of the Rabbinical, 
so as to eminently qualify him to form 
a work like the present, which may be 
said to be an Introduction to the study 
of the Rabbinical writers, and a sketch 
of the doctrines ethical, moral, and 
theological, entertained by the earlier 
Jews. And when we apprize our 
readers that the work was formed 
under the direction of, and with some 
assistance (duly acknowledged in the 
preface) from so admirable a scholar 
as the Rev. Dr. French, Master of 
Jesus College, Cambridge, they may 
not unreasonably form high expec- 
tations; which will, we augur, be 
fully satisfied. It is cbvious that the 
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initiation of the student in Rabbinical 
literature must, considering the ex- 
treme difficulty of procuring competent 
teachers, be best effected by forming 
selections from the best writers, accom- 
panied with such aids and assistances 
in a vernacular version, (literal or 
free, according as occasion may re- 
quire), notes, &c. &c., as may enable 
the student, in certain cases, and toa 
certain degree, to be his owninstructor. 

As Matmonipes is universally ad- 
mitted by all competent judges to 
stand at the head of the Rabbinical 
writers, Mr. Bernard has done right 
in forming his selections from that 
writer especially. And though some 
may fancy that selections from other 
writers as well as Maimonides might 
have been introduced, yet, in a work 
of so limited an extent as the present, 
it was scarcely practicable to go be- 
yond one writer ; and of such a writer 
as Maimonides it was better to furnish 
the student with a tolerable knowledge, 
than to impart such a superficial ac- 
quaintance with several writers as 
would have given no definite notion of 
any. And while the present work will 
supply the Rabbinical student with the 
means of acquiring a competent know- 
ledge of Rabbinical Hebrew, it will be 
by no means without its use to theolo- 
gians and ministers, and indeed to in- 
telligent English readers in general, 
by making them acquainted with the 
sentiments of the most enlightened of 
all the more modern Jewish masters, re- 
specting some of the most interesting 
questions in theology; for instance, 
those which regard the Deity, the 
Angels, Prophecy, Sin, Repentance, 
Free-will, Predestination, &c., as dis- 
cussed by Maimonides in his celebrated 
work, called mp °nm 7? Yad Hacha- 
zakah (mighty Hand), a title given to 
denote the dignity and excellence of 
the work, and which is recognised by 
the Jews as a faithful exposition of 
their Law, and of the main principles 
of their Creed. The rule (an excellent 
one, we think), by which the trans- 
lator and annotator was guided in the 
formation of these selections was, to 
insert those chapters only of the first 
book of the Yad Hachazakah which 
relate to Theology and Ethics, including 
parts of the third and fourth chapters 
of the precepts relating to the founda. 
tions of the law. The plan adopted by 
him was, 1st. to make his version as 
literal as the difference in the idioms 
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of the Hebrew and English would per- 
mit; and where the idiom of the He- 
brew could not, with a due regard to 
perspicuity, be retained, to give the 
literal translation either in a paren- 
thesis, or in the notes. Of this we 
entirely approve; for it has been well 
observed by the great Hooker, that, 
where a literal version will stand, the 
further from the letter the further 
from the sense. 2d. Besides present- 
ing the reader with a Glossary, the au- 
thor has made it his care to furnish 
him with extracts and translations 
from the Talmud and the Medrashim, 
illustrative of the sentiments, tradi- 
tions, and sayings of the ancient Rab- 
bins, quoted by Maimonides, which, 
though well known to the learned 
among the Jews, might have been 
mistaken, by those who are unac- 
quainted with the sources from which 
they are drawn, for visionary fancies 
proceeding from the author himself. 
3d. It has been the plan of the trans- 
lator to introduce explanatory notes, 
or parenthetical observations, when- 
ever the conciseness or ambiguity of 
the original was thought to render 
them necessary. 4th. To give the 
quotations from the Scriptures of the 
Old Testament in the words of the 
authorized English version, but at the 
same time uniformly to call the at- 
tention of the reader to those passages 
of Scripture, which seem to have been 
understood and interpreted by Mai- 
monides, or by other Rabbins, in a 
different manner. 

The text of Maimonides here adopted 
is a nova Recensio, formed by the learned 
Editor himself, from a diligent exami- 
nation of a variety of copies where the 
readings originally vary. The Glossary 
forms a most important part of the 
work, wherein (to use the words of 
the author) ‘‘ great attention has been 
paid to the explanations of adverbs, 
prepositions, andother particles, which, 
in the writings of the Rabbins, often 
vary slightly in their meaning, and 
sometimes stand for whole sentences. 
The quotations from the text, by which 
the illustrations of these particles in 
the Glossary are accompanied, will, it 
is presumed, greatly contribute to make 
the student familiar with all the vari- 
ous functions which they perform. As 
soon as he shall be able to construe 
the Hebrew text of these selections 
with accuracy and fluency, the lan- 
guage of the Mishrah will present to 
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him but few difficulties ; and when he 
shall have made such progress as to 
read with ease the passages from the 
Talmud, contained in the notes, the 
step which he will have made towards 
acquiring a knowledge of the talmud- 
ical language, will be a very important 
one indeed. In fact, he may then 
venture upon almost any Rabbinical 
work. The collection of abbreviations, 
prefixed to the Hebrew text (and 
which is not confined to the selections 
from the Yao Hacnazakau only, but 
extends to almost all the other writings 
of the Rabbins), will be found of very 
considerable service to the student.” 

So much for the value of the present 
work to Students of Hebrew and of 
Rabbinical literature. In its import- 
ance and interest to Theologians and 
Divines in general, it will, we think, be 
found to be scarcely less worthy of at- 
tention. The writings here selected, 
exhibit to him at once the leading fea- 
tures of the religious creed and moral 
philosophy of thousands of men with 
whom he may occasionally come in 
contact, so as to enable him to discuss, 
at public meetings, or in private dis- 
cussion, all matters connected there- 
with, and give him a fair chance in 
arguing with men who pretend to de- 
rive their articles of faith from a Book 
not less sacred to Aim than it is to 
them. Before, however, the appear- 
ance of the present work, nothing less 
than the wading through the bulky 
volumes of the Talmud and other Rab- 
binical works, could convey to English 
Divines a true notion of the articles of 
faith of the Jews. No wonder, there- 
fore, that many of them, being deterred 
from undertaking so arduous a task, 
remained without that information 
which the translations from the Yap 
HacuazakaH are calculated to com- 
municate, at a comparatively trifling 
expense of time and labour. 

We may moreover add, that in a 
country where philojudaical societies 
are established, and from whence mis- 
sionaries are sent to the Jews to bring 
them to a knowledge of that law of 
which their own was but a shadow, 
some work of small compass was 
wanted which might make those mis- 
sionaries acquainted with the errors 
in religious doctrine under which the 
Jews labour ; since to hope for success 
in converting them without previously 
ascertaining the exact nature of those 
errors, would be like a physician ex- 
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pecting to cure a sick person without 
knowing in what his malady con- 
sisted. 

The ideas which the Jews enter- 
tain of Prophecy ; the little importance 
which they attach to signs and won- 
ders and miracles (as may be seen in 
the selections from p. 111 to p. 148) ; 
their strange notions of the immutabi- 
lity of the Mosaic law, and of God’s 
having himself resigned the right of 
ever making the least alteration in the 
law given by Moses (see p. 135, note 
4); and further, the narrow and li- 
mited idea they have of the character 
of the Messian (see p. 311, § iv.), 
may well account for their reluctance 
to embrace the Gospel. And assured 
we may be that this reluctance will 
continue as long as the Missionaries 
sent to them shall be incapable of accu- 
rately comprehending, and consequent- 
ly of correcting, their erroneous views 
on such subjects. Though indeed, how 
could Missionaries be expected to do 
this, as long as a want existed of a 
work calculated to supply them with 
the necessary information as to the 
opinions they were called upon to en- 
counter ? 

With respect to the other theologi- 
cal subjects contained in these selec- 
tions, such as Maimonides’ views of 
free-will, predestination, God’s hard- 
ening the heart of Pharaoh, and his 
preventing sinners from becoming pe- 
nitent in cases of aggravated guilt 
(from p. 262 to 283), these cannot 
but be interesting to the English Theo- 
logian, if even he read them in the 
English translation only, and not in 
the Hebrew text. 

The moral philosophy (extending 
from p. 149 to p. 200) must also be 
interesting to all intelligent readers, 
though unacquainted with Hebrew. 

In order to give our readers an op- 
portunity of judging for themselves, it 
is proper that we should subjoin a 
specimen of the present work; and 
this we may with most fairness do, 
by taking an extract from the com- 
mencing portion of the work, though 
the narrowness of our limits compels 
us wholly to omit the valuable notes 
subjoined to the text. 


** J. The foundation of foundations, and 
the pillar of wisdom, is to know that there 
exists a first Being, and that He called all 
other beings into existence, and that all 
things existing, heaven, earth, and what- 
ever is between them, exist only through 
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the truth of His existence; so that if we 
were to suppose that He did not exist, no 
other thing could exist; but if we were to 
suppose that all other things existing, be- 
side Himself, did not exist, He Himself 
would still exist, and would not be destroyed 
in consequence of their destruction; since 
all things existing stand in need of Him, 
but He, blessed be He! does not stand in 
need of them, not even of any of them. 
His truth therefore is not like the truth of 
any one of them. Thus the prophet says : 
But the Lord is the rruz God, (Jer. x. 10) 
[meaning that] He alone is truth, and that 
there belongs to no other being a truth like 
His truth. This too is what the law says : 
There is none else (Deut. iv. 39), that is to 
say, there is not a being, beside Himself, 
who, as to truth, is like Him. 

II. This Being is the God of the Uni- 
verse, the Lord of the whole earth; and it 
is He who conducts the orb with a power 
to which there is no end or limit—with a 
power, of which there is no cessation; for 
the orb revolves continually, and it is im- 
possible that it should revolve without some 
one causing it to revolve; and it is He, 
blessed be He! who causes it to revolve, 
without a hand, and without a body 
(i.e. without bodily effort). 

‘* III. Now the knowledge of this matter 
is a positive commandment, for it is said: 
I am the Lord thy God, (Exod. xx. 2.) and 
every one who holds the opinion that there 
is another Gud besides this, transgresses a 
negative commandment, for it is said: Thou 
shalt have no other God before me; (Exod. 
xx. 3.) and also denies the radical principle, 
for this is the great radical principle upon 
which every thing depends. 

*©1V. This God is one—not two, nor 
more than two, but one—whose unity is not 
like the unity of any one of the individuals 
existing in the universe— not one as a kind 
[is one], for this includes many individuals ; 
nor one as a body [is one], for this is di- 
visible into parts and portions; but one, and 
such an One, that there is no other Unity 
like His, in the universe. 

‘*©V. Were there many Deities, they 
would needs be bodies and frames, since 
things, that can be numbered, which are 
equal in their essence, are distinguishable 
one from another only by the accidental 
qualities which belong to bodies or frames ; 
now were the Creator a body or frame, He 
would have an end and a limit ; for it is im- 

ossible that there should be a body which 
not an end; and of every thing that has 
an end aud a limit, the power too must have 
an end and a limit. 

*¢ VI. But as to our God, blessed be His 
name! since His power has no end, and 
never ceases, (for behold! the orb revolves 
continually) His power is not the power of 
a body ; and since He is not a body, none of 
the accidental qualities of bodies can belong 
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to Him, so that He should be separable and 
distinguishable from another. Therefore it 
is not possible that He should be other than 
One ; and the knowledge of this matter is a 
positive commandment, for it is said: The 
Lord our God is one Lord, (Deut. vi. 4.)” 


Having thus given our readers a full 
statement of the plan and contents of 
the present work, together with a suf- 
ficient specimen of its execution, we 
are compelled to hasten to a conclu- 
sion—though we had intended a few 
remarks on the use and abuse of Rab- 
binical learning—evincing the high 
importance of the study (under the 
guidance of sound discretion) of the 
Jewish writers to the interpretation of 
the Scriptures. We must content our- 
selves with referring our readers to an 
admirable Sermon on this subject by 
Bishop Blomfield. 

It can scarcely be necessary for us 
to add, in conclusion, that we strongly 
recommend the present work to the 
attention of the public—and to the 
especial patronage of those who are 
disposed at once to further the trans- 
lation of writings which throw great 
light on Scripture, and to encourage 
the meritorious labours of a most able 
and useful teacher. 


—@— 

A Supplement to the Dictionaries of the Eng- 
lish Language, particularly those of Dr. 
Johnson and Dr. Webster. By the late 
Rev. Jonathan Boucher, 4.M. and F.S.A. 
Edited jointly by the Rev. Joseph Hunter, 
F.S.A. and Joseph Stevenson, Esq. io. 
Part I. 

AFTER a period of nearly twenty 
years since the death of Mr. Boucher, 
we have now the first portion of the 
work upon which he bestowed many 
years of his life, and which, even 
through the medium of a specimen 
containing the letter A, secured for 
him no little estimation amongst Eng- 
lish philologists. The first part of the 
present Supplement was announced 
some time ago, and its appearance 
was expected earlier ; but we find no 
cause to regret the delay which has 
taken place, since it is obvious that 
during the interval much has been 
done which has added to the value of 
the publication. We have here—not 
a bare imprint of Boucher’s papers, 
but with them we find incorporated a 
mass of curious and valuable additions, 
calculated to bring them up to the 
level of the literature of the present 
day, and to keep pace with the grow- 
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ing taste for early English learning, 
which has gained so much ground 
within the last few years. Since 
Boucher’s death much has been done 
which has extended our knowledge of 
the subject; we have had many col- 
lections of the poetry and prose of our 
ancestors, with which he was un- 
acquainted ; of which it may be enough 
to specify the metrical romances of 
Weber, Utterson, and Hartshorne, and 
the various reprints which have pro- 
ceeded from the liberality of the Rox- 
BURGHE CLuB. Without a reference 
to these obvious sources of informa- 
tion, the publication of Boucher’s 
Glossary would have been useless, 
We are happy to observe that these 
additions are likely to extend the bulk 
of the work in no inconsiderable de- 
gree ; for more than one third, nearly 
one half, has been contributed by its 
present editors. Of the nature of 
these additions we have also to speak 
in terms of unqualified commendation; 
indeed, the two gentlemen upon whom 
the important task has devolved, of il- 
lustrating the early literature of their 
country (Messrs. Hunter and Steven- 
son), seem to have taken no ordinary 
care and trouble in collecting together 
very much of what lies out of the 
more frequented path of investigation, 
and have brought into one point asin- 
gularly curious body of obsolete, but 
valuable matter. The first of these 
gentlemen is already well known to the 
literary world as the editor of the 
“** Thoresby Correspondence,”’ &c. &c, 
and more especially as the author of 
the equally learned and elegant -His- 
tories of South Yorkshire. It is ob- 
vious that the task of editing Boucher’s 
Glossary could not have been entrusted 
to one who was better calculated to do 
it justice, than to the gentleman who 
has already exhibited his taste for, 
and proficiency in kindred pursuits, 
by his ‘‘ Hallamshire Glossary.”” The 
additions communicated by Mr. Hun- 
ter are, for the most part, the result 
of an extensive acquaintance with the 
literature of the time of Henry the 
Eighth and Elizabeth, a period rich in 
poetry and dramatic productions, and 
which is a mine whence the work 
has received many of its very interest- 
ing articles. 

The contributions of Mr. Stevenson 
are in general of an earlier era, and of 
a different character. They evince an 
intimate acquaintance with English 
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literature previous to the invention of 
the art of printing ; an acquaintance 
which of course implies very consi- 
derable knowledge of early manu- 
scripts, where alone the greater and 
more valuable portion of this class of 
literature is preserved. To this cir- 
cumstance we are inclined to attach 
no ordinary importance, because it is 
only in such instances that we can 
hope to have a safe guide to an analy- 
sis of our language. Several of these 
quotations in themselves possess an 
intrinsic interest, derived from the 
merit of the poem or the history from 
which they are derived ; and as they 
have, in general, been given in each 
article in chronological order, they 
serve to exhibit the descent of the 
word which they illustrate, through 
different ages and in various forms. 
We are also anxious to direct the at- 
tention of those interested in the his- 
tory of the English language to the 
care which has been bestowed by this 
gentleman upon the etymological part 
of the work, a portion which is of the 
utmost value towards any thing like 
an approximation to a correct idea of 
the radical, and consequently the se- 
condary, meaning of the article dis- 
cussed. The source from which these 
illustrations has principally been drawn 
isthe Saxon language, to which Mr. Ste- 
venson attaches the greatest value; and 
the result of several of his investiga- 
tions shows that he has not attributed 
too high a degree of importance to it. 
In the absence of elucidation from the 
Saxon, he refers to the German, Is- 
landic, Alemannic, and other branches 
of the Scandinavian, and Teutonic divi- 
sions of the Gothic. In this he seems 
to have followed nearly the same 
course as that adopted by Dr. Jamie- 
son in his admirable ‘‘ Etymological 
Dictionary of the Scottish Language ; ”” 
and, likethe Doctor, itmay be remarked, 
the author and editors of the Glos- 
sary of which we are speaking, differ 
from the colossus of English lexico- 
graphy, Dr. Johnson, in placing the 
etymological remarks which they at- 
tach to each word after its definition 
and its examples. 

Having thus briefly stated the prin- 
ciples upon which this publication has 
been formed, we hasten to enable our 
readers to judge for themselves by ad- 
ducing a few specimens. 


Gent. Maa. July, 1832. 
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The first extract to which we shall 
call the attention of our readers is 
«* ARVEL-BREAD,’” which details some 
curious provincial customs, and exhi- 
bits at one view the learning, the in- 
dustry, and the good taste of the trio 
of scholars (Messrs. Boucher, Hunter, 
and Stevenson) engaged in this labo- 
rious, but curious and useful record of 
old English words, though our limits 
oblige us to extract only a portion of 
the article. 


** ARVEL-BREAD, n. Akind of silicernium, 
or particular bread, (used in the North,) 
which, in general, is barley-cakes, and 
is served up at the collation, or dinner, given 
to the friends of the deceased, at a funeral ; 
a term that bears no very distant resemblance 
to the Festum Ambervale of the Romans ; 
a feast instituted to obtain a blessing on 
their fields. 

Come bring my jerkin, Tib; I’ll to th’ 

arvil ; [marvil. 

Yon man’s deed seay seaun, it maks me 
Yorkshire Dialogue, p. 58. 


Mack heaste, good Peg, sweep th’ house, 
and don thee seaun, 
Our landlord, woman, will be here by neaun, 
I had an inclin on’t at th’ arvil feast. 
Ib. p. 59. 


‘« Tf, in the liberty of the Peak Forest, any 
person dies, it is customary to invite every 
family residing within the district to attend 
the funeral; and a cake is given to every in- 
dividual, who comes to the house of the 
deceased. The custom is somewhat dif- 
ferent in the Low Peak. At Wirksworth 
and its neighbourhood, it is usual amongst 
the lower class of people to invite their re- 
lations and acquaintance, each of whom, ac- 
cording to his ability, contributes towards 
the expense of the funeral. When invita- 
tions are sent, enquiry is generally made, 
whether it is a free or a pay-burial.—Pil- 
kington’s Present State of Derbyshire, ii. 54. 

*¢ Hutchinson, in an Appendix to his 2nd 
volume of the History of Northumberland, 
p. 20, says, that, ‘‘ in that county, (and 
there is good reason to believe it to be the 
case in all the Northern counties of Eng- 
land,) on the decease of any person pos- 
sessed of valuable effects, the friends and 
neighbours of the family are invited to a 
dinner on the day of interment, which is 
called an arthel, or arvel-dinner.” He adds, 
*¢ that it was anciently a solemn festival 
made at the time of publicly exposing the 
corpse, to exculpate the heir, and those en- 
titled to the possessions of the deceased, 
from fines and mulcts to the Lord of the 
manor, and from all accusation of having 
used violence; so that the persons then 
convoked might avouch, that the person 
died fairly, and without suffering any per- 
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sonal injury.” This custom, it is probable, 
we have from the Danes. Olaus Wormius, 
in the First Book of his Monumenta Danica, 
speaking of the honours conferred on At- 
tila, the general of the Goths, at his death, 
adds from Jornandes, ‘* postquam talibus 
lamentis est defletus, stravam super tumu- 
lum ejus, ingenti commissatione celebrant.” 
Neither Lactantius, nor the Danish writers 
in general, seem to have been able to make 
out what this strala or sirava was: but 
Wormius is confident it was something 
like what his countrymen, he says, call an 
arfwel. This was a solemn feast, held 
in honour of a deceased Sovereign or 
Chieftain; when the succession was de- 
clared. Without sueh a feast, and such a 
ceremony, no succession was deemed valid. 
One part of this ceremony was, that the 
heir, preceding a chosen band of warriors, 
all attached to him, emptied a large goblet 
of ale, a libation accompanied with a 
solemn vow that he would perform some 
extraordinary feat. Of this strange devo- 
tion, Wormius gives an instance, wherein 
Sweno vows to invade England within three 
years, and to kill or dethrone Ethelred. 

“* Attentive, chiefly, to their own cus- 
toms, the Danish writers derive this arfwel 
from @rf, an heir, and ol, ale. A similar 
principle, it is possible, may have deter- 
mined Mr. Hutchinson to refer it to the 
Welsh ardeliw, to avouch, challenge, or lay 
claim to any thing. In Welsh arwyl (the 
theme of which is said to be gwyl, a feast 
or festival,) means funeral solemnities, or 
obsequies : and signifies the same in Cornish. 
Afruad is Welsh for a cake or wafer, &c. 

“¢ Tam inclined, however, to suppose that 
arwyl (the undoubted etymon of arvel- 
bread,) is compounded of ar, over, or upon, 
and wylo, to weep, howl, or lament, Of 
this insignificant Celtic vocable wylo, the 
Heb. 55» is the theme; and oroartw, ululo, 
yell, howl, wail, all of them, the derivatives. 
I think this an obvious and natural etymo- 
logy of arwyl, from the circumstance that 
formerly in Wales, as well as in most other 
countries, even those in a state of high ci- 
vilization, persons were employed on pur- 
pose, and even hired, to weep and wail at 
funerals,” 


Of one of the most common of the 
ludicrous names bestowed upon his 
Satanic Majesty, there is a very cu- 
rious and amusing account, under the 
head of ‘‘ Autp Nick.” 


** At what period, and induced by what 
motives (says the writer in a very long 
disquisition) our ancestors began to allow 
themselves thus playfully to sport, as it were, 
with the name of the grand enemy of man- 
kind, history has not recorded. I suspect it 
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to have been during the reign of Henry VII. 
not long before the Reformation; when, as 
appears from the strange grotesque figures 
observable on the outsides of churches 
erected about that period, as well as be- 
neath the seats of stalls and pews, the 
people had been trained to laugh at, and 
expose, the ignorance of their priests, and 
many of their absurd and ridiculous le- 
gendary tales. The Devil, for reasons 
which is not easy to ascertain, had long 
been represented with cloven feet and a 
tail, to resemble a satyr. In many of the 
ludicrous names which were given him, it 
is remarkable that the epithet auld (cer- 
tainly not as a term of endearment, but of 
familiarity) prevail; such as auld hornie, 
auld scratch, &c.” 

We shall conclude our notice of Mr. 
Boucher’s Glossary with two articles 
of a miscellaneous character. 


‘¢ Assipuve. This word is neither in the 
Dictionaries, nor in any of the Provincial 
Glossaries, except that of the peculiar 
words used in Hallamshire, a district of 
the county of York. It is in common use 
in that county to describe a species of yel- 
low tinsel much used by the Mummers at 
Christmas, and by the rustics who accom- 
pany the plough on Plough Monday in its 
rounds through the parish, as part of their 
fantastic decoration. It occurs in an old 
shop-bill, as synonymous with horse-gold.”” 

«© Ass-Rip.in, 2. A superstitious custom 
practised in the North of England upon 
the eve of St. Mark, when ashes are sifted 
or riddled on the hearth. It is believed 
that if any of the family shall die within 
the year, the shoe of the fated individual 
will leave an impression on the ashes.” 


In conclusion, we beg leave to ex- 
press an opinion, in which we are 
confident we shall be joined by every 
antiquary and scholar, that Boucher’s 
Glossary is a valuable accession to 
our present scanty stock of English 
philological literature; and we heartily 
wish that its spirited and enterprising 
proprietors may receive from the pub- 
lic the encouragement and patronage 
which, in this age of ephemeral at- 
tempts to diffuse knowledge, it is so 
difficult to obtain, but which all en- 
gaged in the production of this valu- 
able Supplement to our English dic- 
tionaries so justly merit. 


~~ 
Simoni’s Smaller Hebrew and Chaldee Lexi- 
con, translated by Charles Seager. 


THIS very little yet useful volume 
we owe to the industry of the son of 
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Mr. Seager, to whom the schoolmas- 
ters of the present day are indebted 
for translations of various elementary 
works, such as Bos, Viger, Maittaire, 
and Hermann’s Metres, and others con- 
nected with the study of Greek. It is 
not often, at least in England, that ason 
thus follows in the steps of his sire; 
and still fewer is the number of per- 
sons who devote themselves to the 
study of a language that even the zeal 
and learning of Bishop Burgess has 
failed to bring into vogue. And yet, 
it the heads of the hierarchy were 
fully alive to the interests of sound 
ecclesiastical learning, surely one and 
all of them would not only make 
themselves proficient in Hebrew, but 
deem it even a sine qua non with can- 
didates for holy orders to know quite 
as much of the original of the Old 
Testament as of the New; especially 
at a time when every effort is making 
by open foes from without, and false 
friends from within, to destroy by as- 
sault or sap, not only the building, 
but the very foundations of our holy 
Church, that must look for aid not 
only to the piety of its present sons, 
but to the learning of its future sup- 
porters; amongst whom we may fairly 
reckon such men as Mr. Seager, who, 
having devoted his son to the service 
of religion, has a right to look forward 
to some better preferment than a liv- 
ing in Wales, scarcely sufficient to 
keep the wolf from the door. 


-- 


Sermons by the Rev. Hobart Caunter, B. D. 
Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of 
Thanet, &c. 


There is a very considerable display 
of intellectual power in these sermons, 
and as compositions, they may per- 
haps claim a place among some of the 
best modern productions of this class. 
The discourse on the Trinity which 
opens the volume, contains some very 
masterly propositions. Its brief but 
comprehensive text, “‘ I am that I am,” 
receives illustration from several para- 
graphs which would not disgrace the 
pen of our ablest divines. Mr. Caunter 
endeavours to prove a fact which 
seldom makes its way into the head of 
the objector, viz. that the Tri-une 
God of the Christian is not more re- 
mote from human conception, and 
consequently not more opposed to 
human reason, than that semp-Eternal 
being to whom the Deist can assign 
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‘* neither beginning of days nor end of 
life.”’ 


‘*It is no more repugnant to our reason, 
to believe Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
to be three distinct persons, and yet one 
God, than to believe in the Existence of a 
Being single and uncompounded, but of 
which we are not at all more capable of 
imagining the nature; umoriginated, inca- 
pable of dissolution, the cause of all thiugs, 
except its own existence, which alone was 
without cause. And indeed, it may be here 
observed, by the way, that the very absence 
of a cause is as incongruous to reason as the 
greatest mystery which religion can offer to 
our belief.” 


In a subsequent discourse on the 
wages of sin, the following queries 
are strikingly put, and form, in fact, 
one of the best answers to the objector, 
against an eternity of future retribu- 
tion. 


“*Do not let us imagine, that uniform 
and persisting sin can receive an adequate 
punishment in this world. If we die in such 
sin, is it natural that we should rise again 
in righteousness ? What can there be in 
the grave to purify the unregenerate soul 
for the paradise of God ?” 


We regret to find this appeal on 
behalf of scriptural truth succeeded by 
the following dubious sentence. 


‘¢ God will therefore everlastingly punish, 
where his love is not propitiated by repent- 
ance and righteousness of life.” 


And again, 
‘¢ And this must ever be the case with 


guilt, which has never been expiated by 
contrition, &e.” 


Now, referring to other portions of 
this volume, we are led to hope that 
these sentences (open, to say the least, 
to possible misconstruction) are merely 
the result of a lapsus penne, or at worst, 
of a momentary inaccuracy of phra- 
seology. But we would beg respect- 
fully to inquire of the reverend author, 
whether he may not find some hearers, 
and some readers, who might infer 
from such sentences the very un- 
scriptural notion that man can ex- 
piate the sins of man? 

It is true, that in other passages Mr. 
Caunter dwells with christian elo- 
quence on the undeserved mercy of 
God, in the provision of a Redeemer 
as the sole medium of acceptance be- 
tween an offended Creator and a 
trangressing creature; but why lay 
himself open to the charge, either of 
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contradiction or confusion, in his ex- 
position of the Christian scheme ? 
Wearenot the adherents ofany pecu- 
liar class of preachers: we would see 
all the pastoral servants of our revered 
Church clearly propound her doctrines 
with the same meek yet uncompro- 
mising fidelity with which (resting on 
her scriptural foundation) she has ex- 
hibited them to her members; and 
none are more likely rationally to ad- 
vance her interests, than those who, 
possessed, like the present writer, of 
considerable intellectual qualifications, 
and free from every offensive peculia- 
rity of diction, can preach the cross 
without adding to it any unnecessary 
reproach ; without subjecting the doc- 
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trines of christianity to the sarcasms 
of infidelity, or the derision of the 
worldly, by mixing up their own cru- 
dities and peculiarities with its hum- 
bling but sublime truths. 

With much deference to Mr. Caun- 
ter, we therefore venture to express a 
hope, that in his next volume he will, 
while he retains unimpaired his pre- 
sent style and mode of arrangement, 
infuse into them something more of 
the spirit which animates our liturgy 
and homilies. By this happy com- 
bination of the intellectual with the 
spiritual, he will, we think, secure 
what we are sure he desires—a stil! 
wider field of Christian usefulness. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


New Works announced for Publication. 

We are happy to see the announcement 
of a Topographical and Genealogical work, 
to be intitled Collectanea Topographica ; 
and to appear in Quarterly Parts. Its ob- 
jects will be the publication of important 
inedited documents illustrative of Local His- 
tory and Genealogy, and the preservation of 
notices or fragments of a topographical na- 
ture, too brief to appear in a separate form, 
but which may form the materials of future 
County Histories. Sir Thomas Phillipps, 
Bart. F.R.S., F.LSA.; the Rev. Bulkeley 
Bandinel, D.D., F.S.A. Keeper of the Bod- 
leian Library, Oxford; Frederic Madden, 
Esq. F.R.S., F.S.A., &c. Assistant Keeper 
of the MSS. in the British Museum ; the 
Rev. Joseph Hunter, F.S.A., author of the 
Histories of South Yorkshire; George Ba- 
ker, Esq. author of the History of North- 
amptonshire ; John Gage, Esq. F.R.S., Di- 
rector S.A.; and Alfred John Kempe, Esq. 
F.S.A. have promised to support the work 
by their contributions; and we beg to in- 
vite the topographical correspondents of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, to a field where more 
extensive scope will be allowed for their 
communications, whilst, at the same time, 
Sylvanus Urban will not neglect to promote 
and cherish the valuable labours of the to- 
pographer. 

The Narrative of a Journey and Visit to 
Paris ; embracing an historical and descrip- 
tive account of her principal places and 
public buildings. By Geo. Crayton, jun. 

The Autobiography of Jeremy Bentham 
is in preparation by Dr. Bowring, containing 
copious extracts from his correspondence 
with the most eminent men of the aye. 

An Historical View of the Principal 
Councils of the Primitive Church. By the 
Rev. J. H. Newman. 

An Argument, a Priori, fur the Being 


and Attributes of God. By W. Gitursrie. 


Comparative View of the Industrial Situa- 
tion of Great Britain, from 1775 to the pre- 
sent time, with an examination of the Causes 
of her distress. By ALexanper MunbeELt, 
Esq. 

The Law and Practice of Elections, (for 
England and Wales) as altered by the Re- 
form Act, &c. by Cuartes F. F. Wonps- 
worTH, Esq. 

The Law and Practice of Elections for 
Scotland. 

The Law and Practice of Elections for 
Ireland. 

A popular View of the Climate and Medi- 
cal Topography of British America. By 

Vm. Rocers, Esq. 

A Memoir by the late Major Rennett, 
to accompany his Charts on the Prevalent 
Currents of the Atlantic Ocean. 

A translation of Buttenan’s celebrated 
Greek Grammar. By Mr. Keicutvey, au- 
thor of Mythology. 

Elements of Materia Medica. By A. T. 
Tuomson, M.D. Professor of Materia Me- 
dica in the University of London, &e. 

Memoir of the Court and Character of 
Charles the First. By Lucy Akin, 2 vols. 
8vo. 

Outlines of the First Principles of Hor- 
ticulture. By Joun Linney, Esq. 

History of Charlemagne. By G. P.R. 
James, Esq. 

Reflections and Admonitory Hints of the 
Principal of a Seminary, on retiring from 
the duties of his station. By Joun Fawcett. 

A new Edition of an Introduction to Bo- 
tany. By Mr. Bancxs, F.L.S. 

A Collection of the Exercises which have 
obtained Prizes in the Charter House, from 
1814 to 1832. 

The Tradesman’s Guide to Superficial 
Measurement. 

‘©The Natural Son,’ in the metre of 
‘6 Don Juan,” to be published in Cantos. 
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Oxrorp University. 


June 4. At aConvocation holden at Ox- 
ford, the Honorary Degree of Doctor in 
Civil Law was conferred on the following 
gentlemen :—The Earl of Bandon, Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir Thomas Brisbane, K.C.B., F.R.S., 
Nicholas Aylward Vigors, Esq. F.R. and 
LS. Secretary to Zoological Society, and 
I. D'Israeli, Esq. F.S.A. the Historian of 
Charles the First. The Creweian Oration, 
in commemoration of the Founders and Be- 
nefactors of the University, was delivered by 
the Rev. Dr. Cramer, the Public Orator, 
after which the prizes stated in part i, p. 545 
were recited. 

June30. The following subjects are pro- 
posed for the Chancellor’s prizes for the en- 
suing year, viz.-— 

For Latin Verse—*‘‘ Carthago.” 

English Essay—‘*‘ On Emulation.” 

Latin Essay—‘‘ De Atticorum Comedia.” 

Sir Roger Newdigate’s Prize—‘Grenada.” 

Theological Prizxe-—‘* The analogy of 
God’s dealings with men would not lead us 
to expect a perpetual succession of miracu- 
lous powers in the church,” 

July 10. The Warden and Electors from 
New College paid their annual visit to Win- 
chester College, to fill the vacancies occa- 
sioned by the retirement of superannuates. 
Subjoined are the subjects for which prizes 
were awarded and the names of the suc- 
cessful competitors :-— 

Gold Medals.—English Essay — ‘* The 
Dangers of Early Success.” J. Hill. 

Latin Poem—*‘ Capitoli Immobile Sax- 
um.” T.R. Henn. 

Silver Medals. —Latin Speech—‘* Pro T. 
Annio Milone Peroratio.”” Chas. Sweet. 

English Speech—‘‘ Mr. Pulteney on the 
Bill for the Encouragement of Seamen.” 
Henry Wm. Cripps. 

Kinc’s Couvece. 

July 6. The gratifying spectacle of dis- 
tributing prizes took place this -day, when 
his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury 
officiated as chairman, for the purpose of 
presenting to the most distinguisiied pupils 
in the College, as well as to those in the 
junior department, or School, the rewards 
that have been assigned to them by their 
preceptors for their proficiency and good 
conduct during the past session. 

Amongst the numerous friends and sup- 
porters of the Institution assembled on this 
occasiun, were the Bishops of London and 
Landaff, Lords Brownlow and Henley, Sir 
Robert Inglis, Rev. Drs. D’Oyly and Shep- 
herd, Rev. J. Lonsdale, Wm. Cotton, Esq., 
Ald. Winchester, &c. The following are 
the names of the parties to whom the prizes 
were awarded : 

Senior Department. 
Theology.—ist, J. A. Frere: 2d, H. J. C. 

Smith; 3d, E. Sleap; 4th, John Smith ; 

sth, Wm. Winchester. 
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Classics, Senior Class.—ist, J. A. Frere; 
2d, E. Sleap.—Junior Class.—ist, John 
Smith; 2d, George Sweet. 

Mathematics.—1st, R. A. Gordon; 2d, W. 
Pocock; 3d, F. W. Shaw; 4th, Robert 
Peppercorne. 

English Literature.—H. J.C. Smith. 

French Literature.—H. Tritton ; J. E. Coo- 
per. 

Junior Department. 

Sixth Class—Matthison, Hatchard, Fin- 

cham, S. Williams, Boileau, Garvock. 
‘ifth Class. —Dowling, Collier, Roope, Sal- 
mon. 

Fourth Class.-—Stone, Robinson, Canton, 
Warner, Collingdon, Hartley. 

Third Class.—Hilliard, Bourne, Calvert. 

Second Class.—Foggo, sen., Heisch, Harri- 
son, Norris, Bailey, Collison. 

First Class.— Bucke, Chapman, Rhodes, 
Shaw. 

French Class.— Hatchard, Boileau, De 
Souza, Duncan. 

Junior Mathematics, &c.—Rothery, sen., 
Boucher, Foggo, Vincent, Brookes, Car- 
ruthers, Nuthall. 

Drawing.— Blanchard, Liggins. 
Testimonials were also given to many 

pupils who had distiguished themselves by 

diligence in study and regularity in attend- 
ance. The Testimonial for general good 
conduct was awarded to Elsegood, sen. 

Prizes were then presented by his Grace 
to the most distinguished pupil in each of 
the district Grammar Schools in union with 
the College. 

Newman, HackneyChurch of England School, 

Christie, St. Peter’s, Pimlico ditto. 

Prout, Kensington ditto. 


Lonpon University. 


July 14. The distribution of the class 
prizes tock place; and the Bishop of Chi- 
chester presided on the occasion, The 
Greek Professor read a report, the principal 
feature of which was, that the Council had 
found out the error of its late dictation, and 
that a senatus academicus would be formed, 
so as to unite the professors in a body, and 
to give them some authority over the tur- 
bulent. They are still, however, to act in 
concert with, not independently of, the trad- 
ing part of the concera—the council of 
stneshahdess: The prizes (books) were thus 
distributed :— 

Greek.—Senior class, 1st prize, A. C. 
Gooden; 2nd, J. Uwins. Junior class, J. 
Thompson and J. Lainson ; 2nd, C. Dobson, 

Latin.—Senior class, A. C. Gooden ; 2nd, 
C. Barton. Junior class, J. Lainson and J. 
Thompson. 

Mathematics.—Senior class, Adam. Se- 
cond class, second division, C. Barton, H. 
Cole. First class, second division, J. Uwins, 
R. Broome. Second class, first division, T. 
Watson, N. Wornum. First class, first di- 
vision, S, Spalding, J. Leifchild. 
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Natural Philosophy.— J. Williams, W. 
Christie, and J. Watson. 

Philosophy of the Mind and Logic.—For 
general excellence, J. Woolley. Examina- 
tions, J. Woolley, W. Christie. 

English Literature.—Senior class, J. Wil- 
liams; junior, Lord W. Townshend. 

Prize Essay in junior English class, S. 
Phillips. 

French.—T., Wheeler, S. Spalding. 

English Law.—Harden, Heath, Hubbock. 

Essay Prizes given hy Professor Amos ani 
by subscription among pupils, —Hare, Hub- 
bock, Heath, Gale. 


HULL LITERARY POLISH SOCIETY. 


The first general meeting of this Society 
took place on the 19th July, in the Theatre 
of the Philosophical Society ; Dr. Chalmers, 
the President, in the chair. Mr. E. Buck- 
ton, Secretary, read over the minutes of the 
former meetiags for the establishment of the 
Society, and announced several donations of 
books and money. The President then de- 
livered an appropriate address. Painful, he 
observed, as the recollections of the late 


events in Poland must be to all present, ° 


there still appeared some reason for consola- 
tion, inasmuch as the recent clash of arms, 
-— the fall of Warsaw—and the subsequent 
Russian cruelties, kad awakened in all the 
nations on the two sides of the Atlantic, 
not only the deepest sympathy for the Poles, 
but strong indignation against their op- 
pressors. They had also shaken off (and 
the establishment of that Society was a 
proof of the truth of the assertion) that 
slumber which the literary world had so long 
been indulging with regard to Poland ;—and 
he sincerely hoped they would yet arouse, 
and at no distant period, all the physical 
and moral energies of Europe on her behalf. 
The President then proceeded to speak of 
Poland, as not only the land of heroes and 
patriots, but as having produced eminent 
literary and scientific characters. ‘* The 
Polish literature,” he said, ¢* which by our 
co-operation with the parent association, we 
shall endeavour to preserve from the wreck 
of that unhappy country—as the Talmud 
Srom the ruins of Jerusalem—auid to give it 
to the world in all its purity, will undoubtedly 
be an invaluable addition to our store of 
historical illustrations. The history of 
Poland, however, was remarkable for the 
unumbitious conduct of its people with 
tegard to the rest of Europe. ‘The Poles, 
whom nature hed gifted with every requisite 
for the conquest of nations, and the most 
daring enterprizes ; robust, active, laborious, 
indefatigable, gentle, patient, frugal, endued 
with an intrepidity eclipsing even the fabu- 
lous accounts of ancient chivalry,—satisfied 
with the boundaries prescribed by their 
forefathers, and free from ambition, never 
looked beyond their ancient frontiers,— 
never drew a sword except in defence of their 
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own rights and liberties, or for the protec- 
tion of the rights of other nations. Yet 
no country had been so barbarously outraged 
as magnanimous Poland—nor was there any 
country,—gifted with so {many virtues, and 
sinking under so many injuries, even’ to her 
extinction as a nation,—which had sv strong 
a claim to the veneration, to the sympathy, 
and to the gratitude of Europe, as this chi- 
valric country ;—for, be it ever remembered 
that Poland twice arose in the hour of 
peril and danger, and twice saved, by her 
undaunted valour, the rich and fertile pro- 
vinces of Western Europe—he might say 
the Christian world, from the grasp of 
Mahomedan baibarians.”’ In conclusion, the 
Doctor said he must repeat, that, as the ob- 
ject of the Association was humane and 
generous, and in every way praiseworthy, 
his hearers ought to forward it by all the 
means in their power.— Mr, T. J. Buckton, 
one of the Vice-Presidents, then read a 
paper, containing —‘‘ a Description of the 
Poles as a nation, shewing their connection 
with other nations of ancient as well as of 
modern times.” He prefaced this ethnogra- 
phical sketch of the Polish and other Sla- 
vonic nations in Europe, with the remark 
that, although some time might elapse be- 
fore the objects of the Hull Literary Asso- 
ciation of the Friends of Poland became suffi- 
ciently known to be justly appreciated by 
the great body of his townspeople, it was, 
nevertheless, highly gratifying to find, that, 
at the commencement of their labours, so 
many were enrolled, willing to lend their aid 
and countenance to the undertaking. 

When the paper was concluded, the Se- 
cretary stated that he had prepared and ar- 
ranged some materials which comprehended 
a condensed narative of the ‘* three infamous 
partitions of Poland ;”—the partial or pre- 
tended Restoration in 1815 ;—and the events 
that arose out of these transactions. It-was 
shown that the constitution granted by 
Alexander had been violated in almost every 
article. The statements of Harro Harring 
were adduced as corroborative evidence ; and 
the Manifesto of the Polish Nation to Eu- 
rope, voted by the Diet of Poland, 20th 
December, 1830, was referred to as a most 
important document, next in value to the 
protest of the Crown of Poland, against the 
first partition of that country in 1772.—The 
proceedings of the meeting terminated by 
the Secretary reading a passage or two from 
the valuable treatise of Mr. Hunter Gordon, 
and impressing the necessity of awakening 
the public mind on the all-important but 
neglected subject of international law, for 
which purpose the proposed cheap monthly 
publication of the Hull Society would, 
amongst other things, be well adapted. 


GRESHAM COMMEMORATION. 


A subscription having been entered into 
by several of the most respectable inhabit- 
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ants of the parish of St. Helen, Bishopsgate, 
which other gentlemen were invited to join, 
in order to celebrate a commemoration of the 
munificent English merchant Sir Thomas 
Gresham, whose remains were interred in 
the ancient Priory Church of that place; di- 
vine service was performed therein on Thurs- 
day the 12th July last. The Choirs of St. 
Paul’s and of his Majesty’s Chapel attended, 
and chanted the morning service, which was 
interspersed with various occasional anthems, 
sung by Messrs. Hawkins, Vaughan, Atkins, 
Goulden, and Hawes, The Jubilate, a very 
masterly composition by Mr. Charles Hart, 
which gained the Gresham prize-medal, men- 
tioned in our last number, was performed. 
W. T. Copeland, Esq. M.P. Alderman of 
Bishopsgate, presided at the meeting, which 
was numerously and respectably attended. 
The Rev. W. M. Blencowe, M.A. of Oriel 
college, Oxford, delivered an eloquent dis- 
course from a text extremely applicable to 
the eminent character of Sir Thomas Gre- 
sham as a Christian merchant, 

‘* Not slothful in business, fervent in spirit, 
serving the Lord.”—Romans, c. xii. v. 1). 

After the service a select portion of the 
assembly repaired to Crosby Hall, within 
the ancient walls of which some glees were 
performed with excellent effect. By a sin- 
gular coincidence the musical performers 
were stationed at the south end of the hall, 
which nearly four centuries since had been 
the music gallery. 

We much regretted that the effect of the 
proportions of the noble apartment could 
not be fully displayed; the floors of the 
warehouse having rendered it at present a 
sort of spacious loft in the roof. The sooner 
these floors can be removed, the better, we 
are of opinion, the public will comprehend 
the tasteful objects which the Restoration 
Committee have in view. In its present 
state, as in the parallel instance of the 
Lady Chapel, the general beauty of Crosby 
Hall can be but imperfectly understood. 


STAINED GLASS. 


A fine collection of old stained Glass is 
now on view at the Egyptian Hall, in the 
same room with the Clarence Vase. It has 
been brought to England from the vaults of 
the Church of St. Severin at Cologne, where 
it is supposed to have been secreted in the 
earlier years of the French revolution, hav- 
ing been originally removed from Alten- 
burg. 

The period of its excecution is the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century. ‘The subjects 
are chiefly a series of the events in the life 
of St. Bernard, or in those of the abbots 
of some monastic house, perhaps that of 
Altenburg. There are also pieces’ repre- 
senting the Godhead, the Crucifixion, and 
the Offering in the Temple. There is 
much splendid colouring about the. work, 
although not so fully occupying the sur- 
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face as in glass produced in the preceding 
half-century, of which the window in St. 
Margaret’s, Westininster, is a fine specimen. 
The drawing, however, is uncommonly cor- 
rect, and the draperies very beautiful, both 
in their folds and their damasked patterns. 
Indeed, the designs are not unworthy of 
the school of Albert Durer, to whom they 
are attributed. 

These windows, which together occupy 
240 square feet, were purchased by Mr. John 
Curling for the church of Hitchin in Hert- 
fordshire; a plan approved by the late Mr. 
Delmé Ratcliffe and other gentlemen; but, 
the parishioners not being willing to con- 
tribute the necessary expenses, they are now 
exposed for sale, and deserve the attention 
of ecclesiastical benefactors. 


NATIONAL GALLERY. 

The estimated expense of erecting this 
building at Charing Cross is 50,000/.; the 
amount proposed to be taken for the present 
year is 15,000/.; leaving to be granted in 
future years 35,0001. The proposed edi- 
fice will be 461 feet in length and 56 feet in 
width, in its extreme dimensions, and will 
consist of a centre and two wings. The 
western wing will contain, on the ground 
floor, rooms for the reception of records 
(removed from the Exchequer offices, 
Westminster, ) and an entrance into the bar- 
rack-yard, such as now exists. Above them 
will be a picture gallery, divided into four 
rooms; one, 50 feet by 50 feet; two, 50 
feet by 38 feet; and one room 50 feet 
by 32 feet; together with four cabinets for 
the reception of small pictures, or for the 
use of the keeper. The floors will be made 
fire-proof. The eastern wing, of similar 
extent, will contain, on the ground-floor, 
a hall for casts, the library and council- 
room of the Royal Academy, and a dwell- 
ing for the keeper. There will be likewise 
a gateway or entrance corresponding to that 
leading into the barrack-yard in the other 
wing. In the basement below this wing 
there will be offices for the use of the Royal 
Academy, and a separate set attached to the 
dwelling-house of the keeper. The centre 
building will consist of halls, vestibules, 
staircases, &c. for both establishments ; 
they will be distinct and separated, but so 
brought together as to form one grand fea- 
ture of interior decoration. The building 
is proposed to be executed in stone. The 
central portico is to be constructed with the 
columns and other members of that which 
formerly decorated the palace at Carlton 
House. The materials of the present build- 
ing of the Royal Mews are to be used in the 
construction of the new building, as far as 
they can be employed with propriety. 


THE DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 
The Diorama has opened with two new 
views—a landscape and an interior. The 
former is of Paris, taken from the heights of 
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Montmartre, and has been painted by Da- 
guerre with fidelity and care, but without 
any aim at fine effect. In the foreground, 
however, the windmills of Montmartre are 
painted with great power. 

The second view is of a gallery in the sin- 
gular and celebrated Campo Santo at Pisa. 
*¢ The Campo Santo is an eaclosure planted 
with cyprus trees and myrtles, surrounded 
hy sixty arcades of white and black marble, 
horizontally laid, and forming a rectangular 
parallelogram. Its longest sides are erected 
on twenty-seven pillars, and admit the light 
through semicircular arches in the galleries, 
which are ornamented with paintings in 
fresco, upon sacred subjects, by the oldest 
‘Tuscan masters, and are further adorned 
by upwards of 600 sepulchral monuments, 
belonging to the most illustrious families in 
Pisa, and by magnificent sarcophagi, mostly 
of Parian marble, brought from Constan- 
tinople and Greece, besides a great number 
of other interesting monuments.” It is one 
of those long galleries that the present pic- 
ture represents; the heavy beams of its roof 
are uncovered ; through the orifices in one 
of its walls the light is admitted; on the 
opposite one are the fresco paintings; be- 
low, and along each side,.are arranged the 
monuments and relics of antiquity. The 
painting of this curious subject is by Bou- 
ton. 





DEVON AND EXETER INSTITUTION, 


This institution has been established for 
collecting information relative to the His- 
tory and Antiquities of Devon. The Com- 
mittee have two objects in view with regard 
to their enquiries; first, to collect what- 
ever may have been already published in re- 
ference to the Ecclesiastical Antiquities of 
the County, and to condense in one body 
the information scattered through different 
works, some of which are not easy of ac- 
cess; secondly, to obtain from public re- 
cords and private collections, such materials 
as have not already been given to the public, 
and from local enquiry and personal investi- 
gation, to obtain an accurate account of 
the existing state of our Ecclesiastical edi- 
fices. Another point is, to preserve by 
drawings a remembrance of such Churches 
as have become decayed by time, or are to 
be removed to give place to new and more 
commodious fabrics. 

‘*The Committee,” observes the last an- 
nual report, ‘* have received many interesting 
communications. The Plymouth Committee 
have forwarded returns for several parishes 
in that neghbourhood, and many have been 
received from the Rev. Archdeacon Froude, 
from whom further assistance is promised. 
The Committee have thought proper to di- 
rect their attention to a particular district 5 
and being desirous to render their informa- 
tion as complete as possible, they are now 
engaged with the Deanery of Christianity, 
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which includes the City of Exeter and a 


few adjoining parishes, When that Deanery 


is finished, they propose proceeding with 
another.” 





NUMISMATICS. 

The Royal Library at Paris has just pur- 
chased the rich collection of antique medals 
made by M. Edouard de Cadalvene, during 
his three years’ tour in the East. In addi- 
tion to the rare Greek coins in this collec- 
tion, there are upwards of a hundred impe- 
rial golden medals, which will, in a great 
measure, repair the loss occasioned by the 
late robbery. This is the second collection 
with which M. de Cadalvene has supptied 
the Royal Library, which, notwithstanding 
the extent of the robbery, still possesses the 
most complete cabinet in Europe. 





MR. TRATTLE’s COINS, &c. 

A very rich collection of coins and me- 
dals, formed by the late Marmaduke Trattle, 
Esq. has been recently sold by Messrs. 
Sotheby in twenty-eight days sale. They 
may be classed under the following heads : 
I. Greek medals. II. A series of gold and 
silver coins, combining the united cabinets 
of Lord Northwick and the late Sir Richard 
Sullivan, with great additions. III. A se- 
ries of Roman large, middle, and small brass, 
including the fine collection of large Roman 
brass formed by the late Philip Neve, Esq. 
1V. A rich collection of English coins and 
medals; the works of Briot, the Simons, 
Rawlins, and the Roettiers ; with very nu- 
merous and choice patterns and proofs of 
the periods of Charles I. the Commonwealth, 
Oliver Cromwell, and Charles Il. V. Fo- 
reign coins of every European state. VI. 
Medals of all nations. 

The following were the most important 
articles : 

Greek Gold Coins. 

The Double Stater of Alexander the 
Great, 9/1. 5s. 

Ptolemy the First, 16/. 


Greek Silver Coins. 

Cyrene; weight 266 grains. Obverse, the 
head of a lion; before it, the silphium. 
Reverse, the head of an unknown animal 
and two serpents in an indented square. 
This coin is a great curiosity, 32J, 

Nicomedes II., 7/. 7s. 

Philetzrus, 7/. 8s. 

Ptolemy V., 92. 5s. 


Roman Gold Coins. 
Julius, Reverse, Mark Anthony, 25/. 10s. 
Julius. Reverse, Augustus, 15/. 
Mark Anthony. Rev. Augustus, 10/7. 15s. 
Domitilla. Reverse, Vespasian, 29/. 10s. 
Julia Titi, 422. 
Domitia, 147. 15s. 
Plotina. Reverse, Trajan, 12/. 10s. 
Matidia, 97. 
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Commodus, from 81. to 152, 
less than 29 of these rare coins. 

Crispina, 164. 

Didius Julianus, 252. 10s. 

Clodius Albinus, 707. Of this coin there 
is not another known in this country. We 
are sorry to say it was bought by a French 
nobleman. 

Severus. Reverse, the front face of Julia 
Domna, between the profile of Caracalla 
and Geta, 141. 5s. 

Julia Domna, 121. 10s. 

Caracalla; Reverse, Geta, 16/. 10s. 

Macrinus, 131. 15s. 

Hostilian, 332. 

Posthumus and Hercules, their heads in 
profile. Reverse, heads in profile of Vic- 
tory and Peace, 111. 5s. 

Llelianus, 432. 

Aurelian, 12/. 12s, 

Helena, 231. 

Roman Large Brass. 

Vitellius, 92. 

Plotina, 32. 

Matidia, 32/. 10s. 

Pertinax, 14. 15s. 

English Coins in Gold, 

Henry VII. Sovereign, 207. 10s. 

Oliver Cromwell, 50s. piece, 1001. 

Charles II. a pattern for 20s. piece. Mag- 
nalia Dei, 231. 

George III. pattern for a five-Guinea 
piece, 36. 

George III. pattern for a two-Guinea 
piece, 211. 

English Coins in Silver. 

Elizabeth Shilling, with date in the field, 
1583, 131. 15s. 

The Exurgate Half-Crown of James I. 
151. 15s. 

Charles I. Half-Crown, the King on 
horseback trampling on armour, 141. 14s. 

Charles I. pattern probably for a Crown, 
by Briot. Obverse, the King bareheaded. 
Reverse, the King on horseback, 34/. 10s. 

Commonwealth Half-Crown, by David 
Ramage, 351. 

Shilling, by Ramage, 381. 

Blondeau’s Half-Crown, inscribed on the 
edge ‘* Truth and Peace,” 271. 10s. 

Oliver’s Sixpence, 291. 10s. 

The famous Petition Crown of Charles IT. 


He had no 
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by Thomas Simon, the best ever sold at a 
public sale, bought by Mr. Young for 2251. 
Charles II, Crown, the same as the last, 
in place of the Petition on the edge, ‘* Red- 
dite quze Czsaris,” &c. 741. 11s. 
English Medals in Silver. 

Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, 171. 15s. 

Ferdinand Lord Fairfax, 131. 

The small Medal in bronze on the Battle 
of Dunbar, 121. 15s. 

Lord Kimbolton, 7/. 7s. 

Lord Tachinquin, 8/. 15s. 

Henry Scobel, 91. 5s. 

Bulstrode Whitelock, 23/. 10s. 

The Half-Testoon of Mary, with her Por- 
trait. This piece is unique and unpublished. 
Formerly in the collection of Philip Neve, 
Esq. 271. 10s. 

The principal purchasers were the British 
Museum, the Duke de Blacas, Baron Bol- 
land, Colonel Durant, Mr. Thomas, and 
Mr. Young. 

Marmaduke Trattle, Esq. was born the 
3rd of February, 1752, and was the enly 
son of John Trattle, Esq. of Yarmouth, in 
the Isle of Wight, and Mayor of that town 
about the year 1743. His mother was a 
Miss Langdale, a descendant of Sir Marma- 
duke Langdale, who commanded the left wing 
of King Charles’s army at the battle of 
Naseby. Mr. Trattle commenced life as a 
West India merchant in London; which 
occupation he pursued with unsullied ho- 
nour and integrity nearly to his death. He 
resided for fifty years in the Rectory-house 
of Alihallows, London Wall, where he died 
Sept. 26, 1831; and was buried at St. Mi- 
chael Royal, ‘Tower Hill, with the Lang- 
dale family. His residence was the focus of 
nearly all the numismatists of his age. His 
urbanity of manners, diversity of intelli- 
gence, and hospitality, made him a most 
valuable friend. Having acquired an ample 
fortune, which he devoted to his favourite 
pursuits, his collection of rare and valuable 
gems, natural history, library, and above 
all, his extensive cabinets of ancient and 
modern coins of all nations and of every 
age, caused him to be visited and valued by 
every lover of the refined arts. A portrait 
of Mr. Trattle has recently been engraved 
from a medallion, by Wyon. 





ANTIQUARIAN 
COLLECTION OF ANCIENT GR#£CO-SICILIAN 
VASES. 

In our review of the Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Literature, in our June 
number, we gave some account of the fictile 
vase on which is depicted the contest be- 
tween Hercules and Acheloiis, and of the 
critical dissertation of Mr. Millizgen on 
the personification of the river Acheloiis by 
the androcephalous bull which appears in 
the design. It may therefore prove mterest- 
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ing to our readers to know, that this identi- 
cal and unique vase is in the collection of Mr. 
J. Sams, noticed also in the same review. 

The pleasure we have derived from a visit 
to Mr. Sams’s extraordinary assemblage of 
Greek and Egyptian antiquities, and the 
conviction how deserving his persevering 
researches are of the gratitude and attention 
of his countrymen at large, induce us to add 
some particulars of the ancient Greek vases 
in that gentleman’s possession. 
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In his way to the Eastern parts, from 
which he is recently returned, Mr. Sams 
visited Sicily, and whilst at Girgenti, the 
ancient Agrigentum, was struck with the 
beauty and curiosity of the fine vase referred 
to, and the choice collection to which it be- 
longed. These, with many of the best vases 
now known, were dug up at Girgenti. This 
city was one of the most flourishing of the 
Greek colonies (see vol, xc1. pt. ii. 113, 396.) 
The collection of vases was in the possession 
of Signor G. the chief and almost the only 
banker of note in the place. He had been 
for years endeavouring to enrich his cabinet 
of Greco-Sicilian vases with all those of 
interest that he could procure, discovered 
in the excavations that were made near the 
temples of the ancient city. 

Mr. Sams, having letters of recommenda- 
tion to this gentleman, made him an offer 
for his entire collection; which being ac- 
cepted, the whole, including the very rare 
and fine vase described by Mr. Millingen, 
are now in Mr. Sams’s collections in Great 
Queen-street. The vase described in Mr. 
Millingen’s paper is the only one with this 
remarkable and highly curious subject for 
its painting, that is known in Europe, or in- 
deed to be in existence. The dimensions of 
this vase, which is of the finest ware, are 
about 153 inches in height by 37 in cireum- 
ference. Another in the collection, which 
has on the obverse a large and fine painting 
of the Dioscuri, and on the reverse ‘* due 
Ginnasti ed un Iniziati,”” measures 16 inches 
high by the circumference 39. ‘* Uno de’ 
Ginnasti ha la streghia in mano.” A third 
is 18 inches in height by 42 iu circumfe- 
rence. This is a very noble Sicilian vase, 
and has fine large paintings, composed of 
several figures on each side. Another, a 
Panathenaic vase, is remarkable as being 
supposed to contain the fourth in measure 
of that in the possession of Mr. Burgon. 
It is about 13 inches in height by 264 in 
circumference. The subject of this vase, on 
the principal side, is a fine whole-length 
figure of Minerva Pallas, armed with the 
round shield, high-crested helmet, and 
erected lance. She is standing betwixt two 
columns, each of which is surmounted by 
the dise. The reverse consists of three men, 
one of whom is throwing the disc, a subject 
that no other vase of this kind at present in 
this country is known to be adorned with. 
The entire number in Mr. Sams’s possession 
is perhaps upwards of a hundred and fiity, 
and they form by themselves a most inte- 
resting museum; the pleasure of viewing 
which was only exceeded by the historical 
instruction in the progress of the arts in 
periods of the remotest antiquity, which we 
derived from a survey of the numerous end 
extraordinary miscellaneous articles ob- 
tained by Mr. Sams from the tombs of the 
Egyptian Thebes,:of which, at some future 
opportunity, we may speak further in 
detail. 
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SWORD FOUND NEAR OSWESTRY. 

A few weeks since, as some workmen were 
digging in a field near Oswestry, they turned 
up the hilt and part of the blade of an an- 
tique sword, the workmanship being of 
more than ordinary elegauce. 

The blade was in two pieces, much cor- 
roded and covered with rust. On being 
cleaned, however, the steel was found to be 
of an excellent temper. The handle is ap- 
parently of ebony, or some similar wood, 
but being encrusted with the oxide occa- 
sioned by the steel inserted within it, has 
acquired the resemblance of buck’s horn. 
The part of the sword attached to the hilt 
remains in the scabbard, the canvas of which 
is still visible. The scabbard and hilt are 
mounted with richly-chased silver, as per- 
fect as when it came out of the hands of the 
graver. On the end of the hilt is an eagle 
pouncing oa its prey, and a representation of 
Jupiter and Leda. On each side of the 
guard is a full-length figure, and on the 
sword-end of the hilt are the figures of a 
spread eagle and of « doe couchant regard- 
ant. The latter figure appears as a crest. 
On the silver plate which covers the opening 
of the scabbard, is a representation of an 
Arcadian shepherd scene. The sword is, in 
short, a specimen of those worn by the 
cavaliers, and there can be no doubt but it 
was dropped by one of them in the rout to 
which the Royalist army was put by Sir 
Thomas Middleton when they made an at- 
tempt to regain possession of the town of 
Oswestry, on the 2nd of July, 1644, after 
its capture by the Parliament force ; which 
supposition is confirmed by the relic being 
found in the line of pursuit, the road having 
formerly passed over the field in which it 
was discovered. 





GOLD RING. 

An octagon-headed gold ring, with armo- 
rial bearings, was lately found by a pauper in 
the ashes in the Brickfield, adjoining the 
Workhouse, Exeter. It is heavy, and worth 
1/1. 7s. as gold. The crest is an armed arm 
holding a tilting spear; the arms are, azure, 
three pheons, with a chevron ermine. 





A ROSARY OF HENRY VIII. 

The Duke of Devonshire has in his pos- 
session the rosary worn by Henry the Eighth. 
Upon the four sides of each head are four 
circles, within which are carved groups; the 
subject of each group being taken from a 
different chapter in the Bible. Nothing 
can surpass the exquisite beauty of the 
workmanship of this relic of other days. 
Every figure is perfect, in spite of the ex- 
treme minuteness of their size; and the 
whole is from the design of that great mas- 
ter, Holbein, who has painted Henry in 
these identical beads. The rosary is inge- 
niously preserved from injury, while it is 
exhibited to full view, from being suspended 
within a bell of glass. 
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SELECT POETRY. 


ADVICE. Yet think it not enough to seek, 
Nor e’en to find the way ; 


For what is learning, till it teach 
COMMENCE not tailor without thimble, To practise and obey ? 


Nor be with edge-tools over nimble ; 
Rouse not a lion from his den, 

Nor climb a rock, nor wade a fen, 
Nor let a spark on powder fall, 

Nor excavate too near a wall, 


Non destar ’l can che dérme. 


A contrite heart, an upright life, 
Denote the truly wise ; 

Their frankincense is praise and prayer, 
And alms their sacrifice. 








Nor touch the cat without a glove, C. H. 
Nor give the dancing bear a shove, Tandem aliquando. 
Nor look for prudence in a prig, 
Nor hope forbearance from a Whig, THE winter’s night is long and cold, 
Nor work a windmill in a storm, And brief the winter’s day ; 
Nor tamper with a state-Reform. Yet e’en the winter’s sun may shed 

For if, to compass private ends, A momentary ray. 
Demolish foes, ennoble friends, The morning may Le veiled in mist, 
Or win the mastery in a squabble, The noon be clouded o’er, 
Thou fire the passions of the rabble, And yet at evening may be found 
A mine explodes ; and, once hegun, One cheerful gleam in store. 
Tumult from bad to worse will run, 4 ——— 
Unsettle order, banish peace, Youth may be blighted ; manhood s toil 
Extirpate rule, and never cease z And struggle may be vain : 
Till in annihilation lie Yet age may steal into the grave 
Religion, Laws, and Liberty. Exempt from care and pain. 

Think then: and never let Ambition, O’er half, and more than half of life 
In hope to better her condition, May want and sorrow lour; 
With Discord and with Treason palter ; And yet contentment may descend 
For retribution hath an halter, On the departing hour. 
And he who first awakened all Wes Gene, Gant tone echned om bs 
The havoc, shall be first to fall. ee ee 

Or own the poet’s lay, 
oa C. H. May deign a transitory smile 
Nasce a guisa di rampollo To sooth him in decay. 
Appié del vero il dubbio. But why on earth and gauds of earth 

DOUBT, from the tree of knowledge sprung, The descant thus prolong ? 

When Adam swerved to sin, For not to space or time are given 
Aspiring by forbidden ways , The triumph and the song. 

New privilege to win. Terrestrial things are but a cloud, 
E’en with the very act of guilt A shadow, or * breath ; 

The penalty began ; And we must vanish from the world 
And they who thought to be as gods Into the dust of death ; 

Degenerate from man. Ere the last trumpet harbinger, 
The light unlawfully pursued The peace and jubilee 

To fog and darkness changed ; That fill the irrevoluble orb 
And mortals, driven from Paradise, Of blest eternity. 

Through worlds of error ranged. Past, present, future, disappear 
Yet heaven vouchsafes a mingled cup In one perpetual Now, 

Of antidote and bane ; Where angel hosts and saints redeemed 
And, showing us how wide we roam, Before the presence bow. 

Leads to the fold again. Wealth, pleasure, glory and domain, 
Infirmity keeps down the growth And all the world are dust, 

Of vanity and pride, When comes the final bliss that crowns 
Affliction teaches us to seek The labour of the just. 

A counsellor and guide. There peril, anguish, e’en the sins 
Uncertainty impels us on ' That were the deadly seven, 

To question and explore : Shall be remembered but as themes 
Little we know; and therefore strive To swell the joy in heaven, 


To make that little more. Cc. H, 
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House or Lorps, July 2. 

A number of petitions were presented on 
various subjects; and several against the 
New Plan of Epucation in Iretanp; 
when Lord Plunket informed the House 
that the opposition to the new system had 
wholly failed : within a short period, 600 
applications from various places had been 
received, praying that the advantages of the 
plan might be extended to them—and no 
less than 125,000 children were at present 
receiving their education under the new 
system. 

The Earl of Roden brought forward a 
motion on the State oF Iretanp in a long 
speech, involving many subjects of com- 
plaint. The Noble Earl spoke of the at- 
tacks made by the peasantry on the Protes- 
tants, on the supineness of Ministers, on 
the necessity of firmness on the part of the 
Executive, on the non-payment of Tithes, 
the union of the peasautry against the 
Tithe System, &c., and concluded by 
moving, ‘‘ that an humble address be 
presented to His Majesty, praying that 
he would take into his gracious considera- 
tion the afflicted state of the Protestants 
of Ireland, to adopt such measures, as, 
under the distressing circumstances of that 
part of the empire, were absolutely neces- 
sary to uphold the Protestant religion, and 
to protect the liberty and property of all 
classes of His Majesty’s subjects.’”"—The 
motion was supported by the Dukes of 
Wellington and Cumberland, the Earls of 
Caledon, Eldon, and Wicklow, and the 
Marquess of Westmeath; and opposed by 
Viscount Melbourne, Lord Plunkett, and 
the Marquess of Lansdowne.—On a division, 
there were—for the motiva, 79; aguinst it, 
120. 





In the House of Commons, the same 
day, Mr. Kennedy, in the Committee of 
Supply, moved the resolutions on the 
Orpnance Estimates. In the sum total, 
which was 1,247,000/., the Estimates pre- 
sent a saving of 100,G00/., as compared 
with last year; and of 250,0v0/., as com- 
pared with the year before. 

The House went into Committee on the 
Intsh Rerorm Bill, when several clauses 
were, after some discussion and two divisions, 
agreed to, 





House oF Loxps, July 4. 

On the motion of the Lord Chancellor, 
the Scotcn Rerorm Bill was read a se- 
ecnd time, and ordered to be committed on 
the 9th inst. 

The Bounparies’ Bitt went through a 


Committee, and the several amendments 
being agreed to without discussion, the 
report was ordered to be received. 





In the Commoxs, the same day, a con- 
versation took place on the subject of the 
Cuotera Morsus, in the course of which, 
Mr. G. Lamb said, that, with the exception 
of two or three days, it had never wholly 
disappeared in the metropolis. Jt was to 
be apprehended that the disorder was likely, 
under certain circumstances, to return at all 
periods. Latterly, however, few cases had 
terminated fatally, owing to the attention 
paid by the faculty immediately on the first 
symptoms becoming manifest. 





House or Lorps, July 5. 

The Lord Chancellor brought in a Bill 
to abolish the Hich Court of DeLecates 
(the place of appeal from the decision of 
the Ecclesiastical Courts), and to transfer 
such appeals to the decision of the Privy 
Council.—Read a first time. 

The report of the Bounparies’ Bint was 
received, agreed to,and the bill ordered to 
be read a third time on Monday, the 9th 
inst. 





In the House of Commons, the same 
day, Mr. Stanley rose to move for leave to 
introduce three bills on the subject of Inisn 
Titnes. The first bill was to render the 
tithe-composition compulsory and perma- 
nent, varying only according to the varia- 
tions in the price of agricultural produce, 
and falling on the landlord. His second 
Bill was to constitute a Corporation in each 
diocese, consisting of the Bishop and bene- 
ficed Clergy, who were to collect the whole 
incomes of the Clergy in the diocese, and 
to divide them agreeably to the shares to 
which the Clergy are respectively entitled. 
The object of this was to remove individual 
Clergymen from collision with their parish- 
inners. All distress on property was to 
be abolished. The landlord, on non-pay- 
ment, was to be liable to an action of debt. 
His third Bill was to allow landlords to re- 
deem tithes, and the Corporation to invest 
the price in land. The Hon. Member said, 
that no man was more anxious than he to 
have reformed the abuses of the Church, 
to have the working clergy more equally 
remunerated for their labours, while others 
were so profusely paid; and any measure 
to that end should receive his support. 
Mr. J. Grattan objected to the scheme of 
Mr. Stanley, as compositions could not be 
enforced. He was anxious to see something 
like the Scotch system established for the 
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present. He proposed a series of Resolu- 
tions, stating that it is essential to the peace 
of Ireland that Tithes should cease and de- 
termine; that the House recognises the 
various interests, and the duty to provide 
compensation, and the liability of landed 
property to contribute to a fund for religion 
and charity; but that the mode of levying 
and distributing the fund be left to a 
Reformed Parliament. Several Members 
declared that a Protestant Establishment 
in Ireland was a great grievance, however 
respectable the Protestant Clergy as a body 
may be.—The debate was then adjourned 
to the 9th inst, 

July 6. In a Committee of Surrty a 
vote of 10001. was agreed to for a Survey 
to ascertain the best means of obtaining a 
supply of Pure Water for the metropolis. 

In a Committee on the Irish Rerorm 
Bill clauses 10 to 53 were agreed to. 

House oF Lorps, July 9. 

After a long discussion relative ta some 
amendments in the Punishment of Death 
Bill, on which their Lordships insisted, a 
conference with the Commons on the sub- 
ject, was agreed to. 

The Duke of Richmond moved the third 
treading of the Bounparies’ Biri. The 
Marquis of Clanricarde moved, as an 
amendment, that Dursley be substituted 
for Thornbury, as the polling place in 
Gloucestershire.—The Duke of Rutland 
said that a commissivn had heen sent down 
to Gloucester, and had reported in favour 
of Dursley. “On a division there appeared 
for the amendment 46; against it, 27.— 
On the motion of Earl Gower, Arundel 
was appointed one of the polling places for 
the western division of the county of Sussex. 
—Earl Grey said that the labours of the 
boundary commissioners had been most 
praiseworthy and impartial, and he thought 
the public were much indebted to them for 
the manner in which they had executed 
their laborious and important duties. —The 
Lord Chanceilor also bore testimony to the 
zeal, talent, and strict impartiality with 
which the commissioners had executed the 
important trust confided to their care.— 
The Bill was then read a third time, and 
passed. 

Oa the motion that the House resolve 
itself into a Committee on the Scotcu 
Rerorm Bill, the Earl of Haddington com- 
plained that an additional Member was to 
be given to the University of Dublin, while 
the Universities, science, and literature of 
Scotland, were to be left unrepresented. 
He should now move that it be an instruc- 
tion to the Committee, that one Member 
should be given to the Universities of 
Edinburgh and Aberdeen, and another to 
the Universities of Glasgow and St. An- 
drew’s, 

The Lord Chancellor said that the Noble 
Earl had by no meaus satisfied him, either 
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as to the justice or necessity of granting 
Members to the Scotch Universities. He 
did not think that the stillness or sacredness 
of literary pursuits ought to be broken upon 
by the madness of political commotion; and 
was very doubtful that, even in England and 
Dublin, the elective franchise ought to be 
bestowed on the Universities. The amend- 
ment was negatived.—In the Committee the 
Earl of Haddington moved that the number 
of Representatives for Scotland be 61, in- 
stead of 53. But the amendment was ne- 
gatived without a division, and the original 
motion, granting 53 Members to Scotland, 
was agreed to.— Several clauses were subse- 
quently agreed to. 





In the Commons, the same day, the 
House having resolved itself into Committee 
on the Irish Rerorm Bill, Mr. D. Browne 
moved, that Portarlington, New Ross, 
Enniskillen, Mallow, and Bandon, should 
be disfranchised. The Members of the 
three first of these he would give to the 
counties of Mayo and Donegal, and to the 
city of Dublin; and the Members for the 
two last he would give to the county of 
Cork, which contained upwards of 700,000 
inhabitants. The five other towns which 
he would disfranchise were Athlone, Cole- 
raine, Cashel, Dungannon, and Ennis; and 
their representatives he would throw into 
the several counties in which they were si- 
tuated. He moved to introduce a clause em- 
bodying the views which he had just stated. 
Mr. Stanley opposed the clause, which was 
ultimately withdrawn. After several other 
amendments had been proposed and rejected, 
on the suggestion of Mr. Croker it was 
agreed to extend the elective frauchise of 
Dublin University to all persons who had 
vbtained the degree of Master of Arts or 
any higher degree. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
that it was intended to hold a Council oa 
Wednesday the 11th to consider the pro- 
priety of altering the dates in the Reform 
Bill, with respect to notices by overseers, 
and registration, so that the dates should be, 
instead of the 25th of June, the 20th of 
July ; and instead of the registration being 
on the 20th of July, it should be on the 
20th of August, and in this way the regis- 
tration should take place one month later 
than had been originally intended. In 
answer to a question from Sir R. Peel, 
Lord J. Russell said the registration would 
be completed on the 1st day of December. 
The probability of a dissolution occurring, 
would, therefore, be easily determined by 
the Right Hon. Baronet; as, if a dissolution 
should take place before that day, the whole 
registration would be nugatory. 

The House went into Committee on the 
Irish Bounparies’ Bitt. The clauses 
having been gone through, the House 
resumed, and the report was ordered to be 
received on the 16th. 
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House or Lorps, July 10. 

The Duke of Richmond moved the Order 
of the Day for going into Committee on the 
Scotcu Rerorm Bitz, when the remaining 
clauses were agreed to. 

After a few observations from the Marquis 
of Westmeath, the Lord Chancellor, and the 
Duke of Leinster, the EcciestastTicaL 
Courts’ Bitt was read a third time and 
passed. 


In the House or Commons, the same 
day, Mr. Spence obtained leave to bring in 
a Bill to diminish the delay and expense of 
proceedings in the Court or CHANCERY in 
certain cases—more particularly as to the 
proceedings with respect to estates of tes- 
tators, which at present were very tedious, 
expensive, and open to endless litigation. 
Instead of the present process of bill and 
answer, and subsequent reference to the 
Master for reports, he proposed that the 
matter should be disposed of at once by a 
very brief and simple form of citation, to 
which the legatee should make no answer, 
unless on grounds of admitted validity. 

Mr. Stanley moved the order of the day 
for resuming the adjourned debate on the 
Irisu Titnes’ Bitt.—Mr. Hume contended 
that it ought to be postponed till the new 
Parliament was returned.—Mr. Stanley ob- 
served, that the Government stood pledged 
to one of the Bills—that which made the 
Tithe Compensation Act permanent and 
compulsory.—After the debate had pro- 
ceeded for some time, Mr. Callaghan moved 
that it should be adjourned till Friday, on 
account of the thin attendance of Members 
—a motion which was finally agreed to. 

July 12. Lord Althorp moved for a 
Committee of the whole House tu take into 
consideration the convention with Russia, 
regarding the Russian Dutcn Loan. 
The Noble Lord related the history of the 
treaty, which he would not defend upon the 
principle of right or wrong, but on the 
principle of honour.—The subject was dis- 
cussed at length by Mr. Herries and other 
Hon. Members, who stated that they re- 
garded the public purse as a sacred deposi- 
tory not to be lightly invaded; adding, that 
the present suggestions of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would place a heavy drag 
upon the resources of the nation, against 
every principle of justice. Mr. Herries 
moved a resolution, in effect declaring 
“* that the payment of the moncy to Russia 
(when a new convention had been entered 
into, and not communicated to Parliament), 
was contrary to law.”—Dr. Lushington 
defended the conduct of Government.—Sir 
C. Wetherell thought that some explanation 
was due from Ministers as to the new treaty. 
—The Attorney-general was of opinion, that 
the attempt made by the mover of the re- 
solution was intended to excite the people 
against the Government.—After a long 
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discussion, the motion was carried, on a 
division, by a majority of 46, the numbers 
being 243 against 197. 


House oF Lorps, July 13. 
On the motion of Earl Grey the Scotch 
Reform Bill was read a third time and 
passed. 


In the House or Commons, the same 
day, the debate on the Irish Tirut Com- 
POSITION Bit was resumed, when, after 
much discussion, there appeared for the 
measure, 124; against it, 32.—The report 
was then received, and the Bill ordered to 
be read a third time on Monday the 16th. 
inst. 

July 16. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer moved for a Committee of the whole 
House on the Russian Dutcn Loaw; 
when a lengthened discussion ensued : 
one party contending that after the sepa- 
ration of Belgium and Holland, the British 
Government was not bound to continue the 
payment of the loan (originally 5,000,000/.) 
to Russia. To this it was answered, that 
the present opposition was made solely with 
the hope of turning out the present Ministry ; 
that there undoubtedly existed in England 
an indisposition to pay Russia, but that that 
country had not lost her claim to our money, 
by having, in the case of Poland, earned a 
title to our detestation; that 5,000,000/, 
was a large sum, but that the character of 
Englaud was beyond all price, and that it 
were better to lose every thing except our 
honour, than to win the world without it. 
On a division, there appeared—for the 
motion, 191; against it, 155: majority for 
Ministers, 36. 

July 18. In answer to an inquiry by 
Col. Sibthorp, Mr. Thomson said that he 
had an objection to produce documents re- 
lative to the state of the cholera in the 
metropolis. The average of deaths in and 
about London was from 20 to 30 a day; 
were daily announcements to be made, the 
ports of other countries would be closed 
against our vessels. 

The Irish RerorM Bit was read a third 
time, and passed; and the Irisn TitHe Bit 
was read a second time. 


House oF Lorps, July 19. 

The Ir1sh Rerorm Bite was read a first 
time, to be read the second time on Mon- 
day. 

The Anatomy Bit was read the third 
time.—Earl Grey then moved as an amend- 
ment that the person convicted of murder 
should be liable, at the discretion of the 
Judge, to be ordered to be hung in chains, 
or to be buried within the precincts of the 
prison, and that this part of the sentence 
should be expressly stated by the Judge, 
in pronouncing sentence.—This amendment 
was agreed to, and the Bill was passed. 
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July 20. The Remedy against the 
Hundreds Bill was read a third time, and 
passed. The Bribery at Elections Bill, 
introduced by Lord Wynford, was read a 
second time. 

July 23. Lord Melbourne moved the 
second reading of the Ir1tsH Rerorm Biti; 
observing that, after the extended discus- 
sions ou the question of Reform, details 
from him in support of the present motion 
were not requisite ; and that, as to the com- 
plaints preferred in petitions presented by 
the Duke of Cumberland, and others, they 
were fit subjects for discussion in the Com- 
mittee.—The Duke of Wellington com- 
plained that this Bill gave too much power 
to the Roman Catholic voters—that it did 
not adopt the principle of the great measure 
of 1829, that of diminishing the undue in- 
fluence of the Irish priesthood. He also 
found fault with the manner in which free- 
men were treated by the Bill; he should 
negative the motion —The Marquis of 
Clanricarde supported the Bill.— Lord 
Limerick opposed it, as calculated to de- 
stroy the legislative Union, and the effects 
of the great measure of 1829.—Lord 
Plunket contended that it would have a 
precisely contrary effect ; that to withhold 
reform would be the way to effect disunion. 
He denied that the principle of the measure 
of 1829 was departed from, and asserted 
that they were much indebted to the exer- 
tions of Roman Catholic Priests for keepiug 
the country quiet. He did not deny that 
there were many bad characters among 
them, who would have much to answer 
for; but, without being invidious, he 
must also state that he could mention 
many meddling Protestant Priests, who 
had occasioned much disturbance in Ire- 
land.—Lord Westmeath denied that there 
had been any demand for, or expectation 
of, Reform in Ireland, till it was made part 
of the jubilee of reform proposed by the 
Ministers. 

The Bill was eventually read a second 
time, and ordered to be considered in 
Committee. 
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In the House of Commons, the same 
day, in the Committee of Suppty, Mr. 
S. Rice moved a grant of 15,0001. on ac- 
count of the proposed ‘‘ National Gallery,” 
at Charing Cross. The total expense was 
estimated at 50,000/., and the payment of 
that sum was to be spread over three years. 
Sir R. Peel, Mr. R. Collorne, &c. supported 
the motion, and highly eulogised the pro- 
posed building, and the site selected for it. 
A discussion arose on various grants, but a 
division only took place on that for the 
Ministerial plan of Education for Ireland, 
when the Ministers had a majority of 51. 

The Attorney-general moved the House to 
go into Committee on the Bill to abolish the 
Punishment of Death in cases of Forgery, 
and to substitute severe secondary Punish- 
ment instead of the extreme penalty of the 
law.—Sir R. Inglis opposed its going into 
Committee, on the ground that Sir Robert 
Peel was absent.— The Attorney-general 
stated that any postponement of the Bill 
now would be tantamount to abandoning 
it for the Session. It was finally agreed 
to commit the Bill.—The Lord-Advocate 
moved a clause that the Bill include 
Scotland, which was agreed to; and Mr. 
Crampton moved that it should be extended 
to lreland, which was agreed to. 

July 25. The Bounparies’ (Ireland) 
Bitt was read a third time, and passed. 

The Bill for Abolishing the Punishment 
of Death for Forgery was brought up from 
the Committee, the amendments agreed to, 
and the Bill ordered to be read a third time. 





House or Lorps, July 26. 

The House resolved itself into Committee 
on the Irish Rerorm Britt. The various 
clauses were agreed to, after some opposi- 
tion; and the Schedules were annexed to 
the Bill. The House then resumed, and 
the Bill was reported. 





In the Commons, the Dutcu Russian 
Loan Bit and the Bankrupts’ AMEND- 
MENT Bitt were read a third time, and 
passed. 


— an 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


GERMANY. 


The Diet of the German Confederation 
has issued an official document of great 
political importance. It is entitled the 
‘¢ Public Protocol of the 22d Sitting of the 
Diet of the German Confederacy, holden on 
the 28th of June, 1832,” and is designed 
to repress the revolutionary spirit now 
manifesting itself in so many quarters of 
Germany, which, in the words of the 
President of the Diet, ‘* has reached to 
such a height that it not only menaces the 


internal tranquillity and the safety of the 
different states, but even the existence of 
the whole Confederation.”” The President 
proceeds to complain of ‘ the immense 
number of journals and _ revolutionary 
pamphlets which inundate the country, 
the abuse of speaking even in the Chambers 
of the States, the daily progress of a system 
of Propagandism, which at first prudently 
held itself iu reserve, but which now does 
not blush to appear in open day, and the 
ineffectual attempts of each particular go- 
vernment to repress. these disorders ;” and 
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concludes by saying that ‘* these combi- 
nations have impressed on the Emperor 
of Austria the painful conviction that the 
revolution of Germany is advancing at a 
rapid pace to maturity, and that it will 
unavoidably burst forth if longer tolerated 
by the Confederation.” With the Emperor, 
the King of Prussia cordially co-operates, 
and all the states of the German Confedera- 
tion have given in their signature to the 
document. It concludes by resolutions, 
binding every German Sovereign to assist 
any other, who may demand his aid in 
keeping down licentiousness, anarchy, se- 
ditious or treasonable speeches or writings 
in any part of the German Confederation. 
Austria and Prussia especially promise their 
potent assistance in this work.—Numerous 
bodies of Austrians, Prussians, and Russians 
are concentrating on different points. 


PORTUGAL. 


The long expected expedition of Don 
Pedro, consisting of about eighty vessels, 
left St. Michael’s on the 25th of June, 
where great preparations had been making 
for some months previous. After a favour- 
able voyage they landed on the 9th July, 
at the village of Mettosinhves, on the north 
bank of the Douro, a short distance from 
Oporto. The army, consisting of 7,500 
men, including about 1000 English and 
French, actuated by great enthusiasm, 
formed for an advance on Oporto, amid 
cries of *¢ Viva, viva!" Some of Miguel’s 
cavalry came down, but not near enough 
to fire, and suddenly wheeled round and 
retreated. The authorities of Oporto very 
leisurely packed up their valuables, and, 
with the Miguelite troops, crossed the 
Douro to Villa Nova, on the north baak 
of the Douro. They destroyed the bridge 
(of boats chiefly) in their retreat, and Pedro 
entered the abandoned city on the evening 
of the 9th, amid the acclamations of the 
inhabitants, who welcomed the Emperor and 
his gallant band in the most enthusiastic 
manner. The Miguelites occupied the day 
in galling the invaders, by firing across the 
river, and it was determined on the 10th to 
dislodge them. On that day, therefore, 
about 3000 men, in small boats, under 
cover of the cannon of the steam-vessels, 
were carried across the river, who, after a 
smart action, succeeded in driving the small 
garrison of Oporto out of Villa Nova, of 
which place Pedro took possession ; the 
Miguelite troops retreating in good order. 


ITALY. 


The Pope becomes more restless every 
day at the presence of the French troops at 
Ancona, and some fresh troubles, which 
have broken out at Bologua and Perouse, 
have not contributed to conciliate his ill- 
humour, At the latter place the people 
rose and refused to pay the taxes. In 
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another quarter, upwards of 800 of the 
Papal subjects met together, to celebrate, 
by feasting and illumination, the return of 
Lord Grey to power: and the cry of 
*¢ Reform,” which is become a watchword 
with the Italian Liberals, is now much 
more offensive than the tri-coloured flag. 
His Holiness has even issued a bull of ex- 
communication against all the liberals in 
his dominions, putting them out of the pale 
of the church, and interdicting all good 
catholics from having any intercourse with 
them. 
TURKEY ano EGYPT. 

On the 24th of June, the fortress of 
St. Jean d’Acre surrendered to the Pacha 
of Egypt. The gallant Abdallah, ex-Pacha 
of Acre, has been graciously received by 
Mehemed Ali, and treated more as a prince 
than a captive. The Egyptiaus suffered in 
the assault: 23 officers and 489 soldiers 
killed, 61 officers and 1,368 wounded ; 
total, 1,941. The Grand Seignior had 
ordered the deposition and death of the 
Pacha of Egypt and given him a successor, 
who had set out from Constantinople on 
board the Turkish fleet; but the Pacha, 
since the fall of Acre, has signified to the 
Sultan that, as his objects are now attained, 
he is ready to treat with him, and yield to 
his commands. 

CANADA. 

Recent accounts bring distressing details 
of the progress of the Cholera both at 
Quebec and Montreal. The deaths at 
Quebec alone, in the short space of nine 
days, are stated, in private letters, to have 
amounted to 100; while those at Montreal, 
in seven, reached between 3 and 400. The 
Montreal Courant of June 16th, says, * the 
Asiatic Cholera has burst forth upon us 
with a rapidity which has carried consterna- 
tion and dismay to the hearts of the bravest 
and most resolute of our citizens. Its de- 
structiveness is, we believe, greater than it 
has been in any part of Europe, or, perhaps, 
of India. Every quarter of the city has been 
smitten almost at the same moment, and 
death is dealing his most fearful ravages in 
every direction.”—There can be no doubt 
that the disease was introduced by the 
emigrants from Europe, the first case 
having made its appearance in a lodging 
house occupied by them; and no less than 
25,700 having arrived up to the 9th June. 
The brig Carricks, from Dubliu, with a full 
cargo of emigrants, had lost 42 of her 
passengers, during the passage, by the 
Cholera. 

AFRICA. 

The Commerce of the Cape of Good Hope 
appears to have heen on the decline during 
the past year. The value of the imports 
during the year was 332,527/., and of the 
exports 176,6181., being a falling off in 
the former, compared with the preceding 
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year, of 69,792. and of the latter of 34,1461. 
This decrease in the value of the exports is 
ascribed to the marked decay of the export 
wine trade, the quantity of wine exported 
in 1830 being 10,483 pipes, while last year 
it was only 6,108; and the committee re- 
commend that an appeal be made to govern- 
ment to avert the total annihilation of the 
export wine trade, by removing all colonial 
duties, and establishing a more favourable 
rate of duty on its importation into Great 
Britain. The amount of shipping entered 
at the different ports of the colony fur 1331 
was 181 vessels, while that of the preceding 
year was 256. 
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SOUTH PACIFIC, 


Pitcairn’s Istanp.—The inhabitants of 
Pitcairn’s Island, who lately emigrated in a 
body, in consequence of the scarcity of water 
on their own island, to Otaheite, being 
shocked at the licentiousness of manners 
which prevailed there, and having suffered 
severely from sickness, twelve of their 
number having died, have been all re- 
conveyed to their former residence. They 
were transported back by Captain Driver, 
of the brig Charies Dogget, of Salem. 
The number, when conveyed to Otaheite, 
was 87. 


——o— 


DOMESTIC 
The official tables of the produce of the 
Revenue for the quarter ending the Sth of 
July, exhibit upon the quarter, as contrasted 
with the corresponding period in the last 
year, as wellas upon the whole year itself, 
a very considerable deficiency. The falling 
off upon the quarter is 344,565/., and upon 
the year 2,661,848/.; and the amount of 
Exchequer Bills to be issued for the ser- 
vice of the next quarter is 7,575,3741.— 
The following is an abstract : 


1831. | 1832. 
Customs ...+--£16,307,295)14,841,911 
Excise ....++6- 15,644,559)14,658,716 


Stamps ....++.- 6,504,213) 6,552,829 


Post-Office...... 1,397,017} 1,346,000 
Taxes...2..002+ 4,935,709, 4,905,941 
Miscellaneous... .. 585,020, 403,568 





£45,373,813'42,711,965 
Decrease ..<. +... £2,661,848 


Lady Chapel, St. Saviour’s.—A faney 
fair was recently held at the Zoological 
Gardens, Surrey, under the superintend- 
ance of a committee of ladies, for the benefit 
of the Lady Chapel, which lasted two days. 
It was very numerously attended, and was 
productive of the sum of 4201. after deduct- 
ing all expenses, which sum will be applied 
to the restoration of the Chapel. The 
work of restoring has commenced under the 
guidance of Mr. Gwilt, and there cannot 
be a doubt but that objects of the greatest 
architectural beauty will now be preserved 
through the laudable exertions of those 
who have come forward on behalf of the 
Lady Chapel. It was in contemplation to 
repeat the fancy fair at the Surrey Zoological 
Gardens ; but, in consequence of difficulties 
in arrangement with the parties, the pro- 
prietors of Vauxhall have, unsolicited, made 
a tender of their grounds for the benefit of 
the funds of the Lady Chapel. The fair 
will therefore be repeated at Vauxhall Gar- 
dens on Thursday the 9th, and Friday the 
10th of August, with, we trust, the same 
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OCCURRENCES. 


success that attended the efforts of the com- 
mittee at the Surrey Zoological Gardens. 

Zoological Society.—From the report of 
the last monthly meeting, it appears that 
the success of this society is unexampled. 
During the month of June, 34,000 indivi- 
duals visited the gardens. The balance on 
the month’s proceedings in favour of the in- 
stitution was 918/. 5s. A sale of the dupli- 
cate animals had taken place. The prices 
obtained, though not high, were satisfac- 
tory; and the Council intend to practice 
the same measure from time to time as occa- 
sion may require. A member earnestly 
urged an extension and improvement of the 
Museum, in order that the facilities afforded 
for the study of comparative anatomy might 
become more available to men of science. 
On the table was placed an egg of the curas- 
sow, which was dropped in the gardens—a 
circumstance of rare occurrence. From cer- 
tain experiments at the farm, it appears that 
carnivorous mammalia, fed with two meals 
daily, do not continue in equally good con- 
dition with those which have the same quan- 
tity of flesh daily in one meal only. It fur- 
ther appears that, in the instance of the 
leopard, the temper changed for the worse ; 
and thus animals of the genus felis might 
become more dangerous in a menagerie from 
the ferocity they would acquire. One daily 
meal will therefore be continued. 

July 6. Jeremiah Smithers, who owned 
the house No. 398, Oxford-street, at the 
recent burning of which three persons lost 
their lives, was charged at the Old Bailey 
with the crime of murder, as the incendiary 
on the melancholy occasion when this less 
of life took place. After a long trial, he 
was found guilty, and sentenced to be exe- 
cuted. 

July 14, A Commission of Lunacy, issued 
in the case of Miss Bagster, granddaughter 
of Alderman Crowder, who was married at 
Gretna Green to Mr. Raymond Newton, 
News Agent, Warwick-square, after sitting 
eleven days, terminated this day. A crowd 
of witnesses were examined in proof of her 
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insanity, who agreed that the lady was of 
weak understanding; that she kuew nothing 
of arithmetic; that she was very passionate, 
and not very delicate in her conversation. 
Several medical men were examined, and 
they represented her as being not of im- 
becile mind, but as one the cultivation of 
whose intellect had been deplorably neg- 
lected. The jury returned a verdict that 
she was a person of unsound mind, and that 
she had not been sufficient for the govern- 
ment of herself, her manors, messuages, 
goods, and tenements, from the 1st of No- 
vember, 1830. Of the twenty-two jurors, 
twenty concurred unanimously in the verdict. 

July 14, This morning, a copy of the Bill 
for ‘* Amending the Representation of Eng- 
land and Wales,” was received by the over- 
seers of every parish in the metropolis and 
suburbs, accompanied with printed instruc- 
tions, occupying eight folio pages of letter- 
press, giving them every hecessary informa- 
tion with respect to the performance of 
their duties in the registration of votes, 
placing notices on the church doors, &c.; 
and reminding them that, by a clause in the 
Act of Parliament, they will be liable to 
heavy penalties for neglect of their official 
duties pointed out in the Reform Bill. The 
act and instructions were also forwarded to 
the sheriffs, returning officers, overseers, 
and other functionaries, of every county, 
city. town, parish, hamlet, and village, in 
England and Wales. 

July 17. Asupplement to the London 
Gazette of this day contained an order in 
council relative to the days of registration, 
&c. under the Reform Bill, in consequence 
of the Boundaries’ Bill not having passed by 
the 20th of June.—For Counrtiss, the over- 
seers are to cause notice to be given on the 
25th of July, of being ready to receive 
claims; and claims to be inserted in the list 
of electors are to be made on or before the 
20th of August ; and the overseers are to 
make out their list by the 31st of August ; 
notice of objection to any one in such list, to 
be given by the 25th uf September ; the list 
of objected voters to be fixed upon the 
church doors on two Sundays previous, and 
to be open for inspection ten days previous 
to October 15 ; the list of voters and of ob- 
jections to be delivered to the high con- 
stable on the 29th of September; and the 
barristers are to hold their courts for hear- 
ing objections or claims to be inserted in the 
list of electors, between the 15th of Octo- 
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‘ber and the 25th of November.—For Bo- 


ROUGHS, overseers of parishes, and town- 
clerks of boroughs, are to make out lists of 
persons entitled to vote for boroughs, on or 
before the 31st of August; notice of claim 
to be inserted in such list, or of objec- 
tion to any person in such list, to be made 
before the 25th of September ; the lists to 
be affixed on church doors two Sundays 
previous, and to be open for inspection ten 
days previous to October the 15th ; the bar- 
rister to hold his court between the 15th of 
October and the 25th of November. The 
overseers of any parish are to be entitled to 
make their extracts from the tax assessments 
from the present time (July 12) to August 
31; no barrister can hold an adjourned 
court after November 25 ; the clerk of the 
peace is to complete his list of electors on 
or before the 1st of December iu the present 
year; it is to be delivered to the returning 
officer, and is to be the list of electors from 
December 1, in the present year, till No- 
vember 1, in the next year, when the ‘se- 
cond register is to come into effect. 





June 29, The opening took place, with 
great ceremony, of the Tunnel through 
Horn Hill, near Beaminster, which has hi- 
therto been a great impediment to the com- 
munication between the lower portion of 
Dorsetshire and a considerable district of 
Somerset, particularly with regard to Brid- 
port harbour. It is a noble archway of 
brickwork, twenty feet high, and 115 yards 
in length; and the distance is decreased 
upwards of a mile. The engineer was Mr. 
Michael Lane. 

As some workmen were lately employed 
in cutting drains in a field, the property of 
Matthew Ewbanke, esq. of Rampson, on 
Stainmore, in Westmoreland, they found se- 
veral human skeletons. They were about 
five feet below the surface. It is supposed 
they have been imbedded in the peat moss 
there for upwards of 500 years, indeed ever 
since the year 1298, when Sir William Wal- 
lace was encamped near the place with the 
Scottish army, on coming in sight of the- 
English forces of Edward the First. 

North Taunton is almost one ruin. Thirty 
houses have been destroyed, and nearly forty 
families left without shelter, by the sudden 
breaking out of a fire, the origin of which is 
not accounted for. No lives were lost, and 
subscriptions were instantly set on foot to 
indemnify the sufferers. 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


Gazetre Promotions. 

July 3. Roger Staples Fisher, of Engle- 
field-green, Surrey, and Eliz. his wife, only 
child and heir of John Horman, late of Pen- 
tonville, Middlesex, esq. to take the sur- 
hame of Horman, before that of Fisher. 


July 4. Knighted: Major-Gen. John 
Hanbury, K.C.H. late Gren. Guards. 

July 6. 13th Foot—Major W. H. Den- 
nie, to be Lieut.-Col. 15th Foot—Capt. 
J. Macpherson, to be Major. 

July 11, Sworn of the Privy Council : 
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Rt. Hon. Holt Mackenzie, Rt. Hon. Heury 
Ellis. 

July 13. 29th Foot—Major John Wal- 
ter, to be Major.——62d Foot—Brevet 
Lt.-Col. George Hillier, to be Major. 
Staff—Major W. Elliot, to be Deputy Quar- 
ter-master- general in Jamaica, with the rank 
of Lieut.-Col. 

July 14. Knighted by patent : Col. Da- 
vid Ximenes, K.C.H. 

July 17. Knighted : Cha. Marshall, esq. 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court in 
Ceylon.—Hon. Henry Fox to be Secretary 
of Legation at Turin.—Rev. John Moore, 
Archd. of Exeter, and Vicar of Otterton, 
Devon, to take the surname, and bear the 
arms of Stevens, in compliance with the will 
of his late cousin Mrs. Eliz, Cleveland of 
Tapley. 

July 18. Gilbert Earl of Minto to be 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the King of 
Prussia. 

July 21. Right Hon. Holt Mackenzie, 
Robert Gordon, and Thomas Babington 
Macaulay, Esqrs. to be Commissioners for 
the Affairs of India. 

July 24. 18th Foot—Lieut.-Gen. Mat- 
thew Lord Aylmer, to be Col. 56th Foot 
— Lieut.-Gen. Sir Hudson Lowe to be Col. 
93d Foot—Major-Gen. Sir John Came- 
ron to be Col. Garrisons.—Gen. Sir 
Martin Hunter to be Governor of Stirling 
Castle.-—Major-Gen. Paul Anderson to be 
Governor of Pendennis Castle; Lieut.-Col. 
Peter Dumas, Lieut.-Governor of Gravesend 
and Tilbusy Fort. 

The Navy.—The following is the new 
construction of the civil department of the 
Navy, on the plan proposed by Sir James 
Graham, and adopted by Parliament :—First 
Secretary of the Admiralty, Capt. the Hon. 
George Elliot; Second Secretary, John 
Barrow, Esq.; Private Secretary to the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Major Geo, 
Graham ; Surveyor of the Navy, Capt. W. 
Symonds ; Accountant-general of the Navy, 
John Tho. Briggs, Esq. ; Storekeeper-gene- 
ral, the Hon. Robert Dundas, (son of Visc. 
Melville) ; Comptroller of the Victualling of 
the Navy, and of the Transport Service, 
James Meek, Esq.; Physician to the Navy, 
Sir W. Burnett; Chief Clerk of the Admi- 
ralty, H. F. Amedroz, Esq. ; Hydrographer, 
Capt. Beaufort, R.N. The establishment 
of the Navy Pay-Office now consists only of 
the Right Hon. C. Poulett Thomson, Trea- 
surer, of a chief clerk in the Treasurer’s 
branch, and of pay clerks at Chatham, Ports- 
mouth, and Plymouth. 

















Members returned to Parliament. 
Wycombe—Hon. Charles Grey. 
Knaresborough—Hon. Wm. Ponsonby. 





Eccresiasticat PREFERMENTS. 
Rev. J. Smith, Preb. in Lichfield Cath. 
Rev, J. Bicker, Wingfield P. C. Suffolk. 
Rev. H. Biddulph, Stanlake R, Oxon. 
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Rev. A. Boulton, PrestonCapes R. co. N'pt’n. 
Rev. J. T. Browne, Kinsale V. co. Cork. 
Rev. W. L. Buckle, Bansted V. Surrey. 
Rev. C. L. Coghlan, Kitkasein V. co. Ross. 
Rev. T. V. Durell, Pyrton V. Oxon. 

Rev. A. Farwell, Stoke Fleming R. Devon. 
Rev. J. T. Flesher, Tiffield R. co. N’pton. 
Rev. R. F. Laurence, Chalgrove V. Oxon. 
Rev. J. Phillips, Ninfield V. Sussex. 

Rey. F. R. Raine, Minlow P.C. co. Lancaster. 
Rev. S. Stone, St. Augustine R. Norwich. 
Rev. E. Thompson, Lambourn V. Berks. 
Rev. D. 

Rev. B 

Rev. J. 


T 

Twining, Therfield R. Hants. 

.S. Vallack, St. Budeaux P.C. co. Dev. 
West, Aisholt R. co. Dorset. 





Cuapiains. 
Rev. R. B. Hone, to Earl of Haddington. 
Rev. W. Marsh, to Vise. Galway. 
Rev. L. S. Orde, to C’tess of Roden, 





Civit PrererMeENTs. 
Rev. D. Dobree, Classic Master of Pem- 
broke College, Guernsey. 
Rev. E. Wilton, Master of West Lavington 
Gram. School, Wilts. 


—_ 
BIRTHS. 

Lately. At Boley-hill, Rochester, the wife 
of Capt. T. Baker, a dau. In Berkeley- 
sq. Lady Julia Hobhouse, a dau. 

July 1. At Cheltenham, the wife of Capt. 
Milligan, of North Cerney, Gloucestershire, 
son. At Tring-park, the wife of the 
Rev. H. Wilden, a son and heir.——3. At 
Sowton Rectory, the wife of the Rev. Archd. 
Barnes, a son. 5. At Calke Abbey, Der- 
byshire, the lady of Sir G. Crewe, Bart. a 
son. 8. At Pimlico-lodge, Mrs. J. L. El- 
liot, a son. At Queen-st. May-fair, the 
wife of Lieut.-Col. the Hon. S. O'Grady, 
M.P. a son and heir, 10. At Llangoed- 
more Place, Cardiganshire, the wife of Major 
Herbert Vaughan, a son. 13. At Nor- 
thallerton, Mrs. Booth, wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Booth, 43d Light Inf. a son. 15. At 
Brighton, the Hon. Mrs. Anderson, a son. 

At Hyde Park-corner, the wife of J. J. 
Tollemache, esq. a son and heir. In Har- 
ley-street, the wife of John Forbes, esq. 
M.P. a son. 16. Lady Charlotte Lane 
Fox, of twin daughters. At his seat, the 
Cedars, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Leister 
F. Stanhope, C.B., a dau. 16. At Ba- 
ring-place, Exeter, the wife of Col. Dela- 
main, C.B.a son. At Branston-hall, near 
Lincoln, the wife of the Hon. A. Leslie 
Melville, a dau. 17. At Witchampton 
Rectory, Dorset, the wife of the Rev, Carr 
Glynn, a son. 20. At Cheltenham, the 
wife of Lieut.-Col. Hogge, a dau. 21. At 
Wells, Norfolk, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Cas- 
sidy, 31st foot, a son. 
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MARRIAGES. 
June 21. At St. George's, Hanover- 
square, the Hon. and Rev. Everard Robert 
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Bruce Fielding, brother to the Ear! of Den- 
bigh, and Rector of Stapleton, Shropshire, 
to Miss Boughey, eldest dau. of the late Sir 
J. F. F. Boughey, Bart. 22. At St. 
George’s, Hanover-square, London, Vise. 
Acheson, son of the Earl of Gosford,. to 
Lady Theodosia Brabazon, only dau. of the 
Earl of Meath. 25. At Paris, Lieut. H. 
A. Breedon, R.N. to Alice, youngest dau. 
of Major J. R. Nason, late 47th Reg. 
29. In Dublin, the Rev. S. Bache, of Bir- 
mingham, to Emily, second dau. of the 
late Rev. Edw. Higginson of Derby. 

Lately, At Bosbury, the Rev. C. Taylor, 
Master of Hereford Grammar School, to 
Miss Mary Sill, sister to the Rev. J. P. Sill, 
of Bosbury. Rev. R. I. Wilberforce, 
Vicar of East Farleigh, Kent, son of W. 
Wilberforce, esq. formerly M.P. for York- 
shire, to Agnes-Frances-Everilda, eldest dau. 
of the Ven. Archd. Wrangham. Rev. 
C. Whichcote, brother of the late Sir T. 
Whichcote, Bart. to Harriet, dau. of the 
late T. ‘Tryon, esq. of Bulwick, Northamp- 
ton. 

July 3. At Bath, the Rev. C. I. Fur- 
long, to Mary-Anne, eldest dau. of the Rev, 
T. Hale, D.D. of Lyde-house, Sion-hill. 
4. At Leyton, the Rev. R. Meyricke, 
of Dinham-lodge, Ludlow, Salop, to Mary, 
eldest dau. of the late E. Andrews, esq. 
5. At St. Dionis Backchurch, M. Sa- 
ward, esq. of Chatham-place, to Harriette, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. John Sumner, of 
Rochford, Essex. At St. James’s, Capt. 
H. Vyner, to the Hon. Mary Gertrude, se- 
cond dau. of Lord Grantham 6. At St. 
Leonard's, Shoreditch, the Rev. E. Hude- 
tot, French Conformist Clergyman, to Ro- 
setta Capadoce, dau. of J. Capadoce, banker, 
City-road. At Edgbaston, Wm. Taylor, 
esq. of Glasgow, to Anne-Eliz.-Julia, only 
dau. of the late Thos. Phipson, esq. of Bir- 
miogham.—-7. At St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, Charles, second son of Mr. Evans, 
of Pall-mall, to Anne-Wyndham, eldest dau. 
of S. A. Leeks, esq. of Fludyer-street, 
9. At St. Mary’s, Bryanstone-square, 
L. Kelly, esq. M.D. of Roscommon, to 
Mary-Emily, dau. of Mrs. Shuttleworth, of 
Portinan-square. At Tiverton, the Rev. 
S. Smith, Vicar of Lois Weedon, North- 
amptonshire, to Harriet, dau. of the late 
Jvhn Dickinson, esq. Christopher Mus- 
grave, esq. Capt. 14th Drag. and son of Sir 
James Musgrave, to Charlotte, second, 
dau. of Lushington, esq. of Clifton. 
10. At Birmingham, the Rev. Humph. 
Pountney, to Emily, dau. of the Rev. John 
Cooke, Head Master of King Edward’s 
School. At Christ Church, Mary-le- 
bonne, Capt. F. Madan, E.I.C. to Harriet, 
dau. of late Sir James Graham, Bart. of 
Netherby, Cumberland. At Bridgwater, 
Joseph Anstice, Professor of Classical Lite- 
rature at King’s-culleye, to Eliz. dau. of 
J. Ruscombe Poole, esy, At Dawlish, 
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Capt. G. Sidney Smith, R.N. to Lucy, dau. | 





of Jas. Goss, esq. 11. At Leyton, Essex, 
Wn. Davenport, of Newport-house, co. Staf- 
ford, esq. to Marianne, only dau. J. Wood, 
esq. of Brownhills. 14, At Badlesmere, 
Kent, the Rev. J. W. Thirlwall, to Helen, 
fourth dau. of the late Rev. W. J. French, 
Rector of Vange, Essex. 15. At Paris, 
Sir Ferd. Rich. Acton, Bart. of Aldenham, 
Salop, to Mademoiselle de Dalberg, only 
dau. of the Duke de Dalberg, Peer of 
France. At St. Margaret’s, Westmin- 
ster, Stephen, son of the late Wm. Van, 
esq. of the Council Office, to Emily, only 
dau. of Wm. Abbot, esq. of Parliament- 
street. 17. At Hull, H. Adam, esq. of 
Liverpool, merchant, to Elizabeth, dau. of 
Wm. Harbord, esq. Comptrolling Surveyor 
in the Customs at Hull. At Brighton, 
the Rev. Abel Straghan, to Anne-Rosetta, 
dau. of John. Lyall, esq. of Brighton. 
At Leeds, the Rev. Edw. Cookson, to 
Eliza, dau. of Thos. Chorley, esq. of Leeds. 
— At Trinity Church, St. Mary-le-bonne, 
the Rev. C. Cotton, M.A. of Hertford, to 
Mary, eldest dau. of G. Cathrow, esq. of 
Hoddesdon. 19. At Hemel Hempsted, 
Herts, William Hawkins, esq. of Winter- 
bourn St. Martin’s, near Dorchester, to 
Elizabeth-Sophia, only dau. of Wm. Good- 
win, esq. of Chald¢en, near Hempsted. 
The Rev. J. C. Pring, of New-college, 
Cambridge, to Ann, eldest dau. of Mr. 
Stone, surgeon. At Steeple Aston, Jas, 
Moncrieff Melville, esq. of Priestden, Fife- 
shire, to Augusta, dau. of the late Vice- 
Adm. Lechmere. At Kelvedon, Essex, 
the Rev. T. Henderson, Vicar of Messing, 
to Frances, eldest dau. of the Rev. Chas. 
Dalten. 21. At Mary-la-bonne, the Rev. 
John Cecil Hall, son of the late Dean of 
Durham, to Frances-Amelia, eldest dau. of 
the Hon. Col. Wingfield Stratford, of Ad- 
dington-place, Kent; and on the same day, 
John Malcolm, esq. youngest son of Neill 
Malcolm, esq. of Poltalloch, Argyllshire, to 
Isabella Harriett, youngest dau. of the Hon. 
Col. Wingfield Stratford. At St. Giles’s, 
Fred. Weedon, esq. of Bayswater, to Mar- 
tha, second dau. of the late Rev. Francis 
Minshull, Rector of Nunney, Somerset. 
At St. Mary-le-bone Church, Sir John 
Mansel, Bart. to Maria Georgiana, only 
dau. of the late Hon. and Rev. the Cham- 
pion Dymoke, and sister to the present 
Champion. 23. At West Molsey, the 
seat of the Right Hon. J. W. Croker, Geo. 
Barrow, esq. eldest son of John Barrow, 
esq. Secretary of the Admiralty, to Miss 
Croker. At St. George’s Hanover-sq. 
the Rev. T. M. Cornish, of Heathfield, 
Somersetshire, to Mary-Ann, eldest dau. of 
Mr. Coilins, of Regent-street. 24. At 
St. George the Martyr, George Knox, esq. 
Southampton-row, Russell-square, to Eliza, 
eldest dau. of the late Wm. Gunnell, esq. 
of the Huuse of Commons. 
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Princess Louise oF SAxXe-WEIMAR. - 

July \1. At Windsor Castle, aged 15, 
her Serene Highness the Princess Louise- 
Wilbelmina, Duchess of Saxe-Weimar ; 
niece to her Majesty Queen Adelaide. 

She was born at Ghent, March 31, 
1817, the eldest daughter of Duke Ber- 
nard of Saxe Weimar, by Ida, sister to 
the present Duke of Saxe Meinengen. 
She was left in this country by her 
mother nearly a twelvemonth ago, being 
then in ill health ; and has ever since 
been constantly attended and anxiously 
nursed by her Royal Aunt. Her mother 
was at Windsor at the time of her death. 
The princess possessed great accomplish- 
ments fur her age, which, combined 
with an amiable disposition, endeared 
her to all who knew her, 

A post mortem examination of the 
body was perfurmed by Mr. Davies, in 
the: presence of Sir Astley Couper, Sir 
C. Clarke, and Messrs. Keate and Bro- 
die. There was nothing discovered but 
what had been anticipated—a softening 
of the spinal marrow, extending from 
the middle of the back to its termina- 
tion. 

The funeral took place on the fore- 
nuon of Monday the 16th of July in 
St George’s Chapel. It was a walking 
procession, aud moved in the following 
order :— 

Their Majesties’ Pages, two and two; 
The Physicians, two and two; 
The Coronet, borne on a crimson velvet cushion; 
THE COFFIN, 
carried ov a Bier by ten men; 

The Pall, supported by six Maids of Honour; 
Countess Howe, Chief Mourner, dressed in deep 
Mourning, with a long white veil, which was 

borne by a Lady. 

Then foliowed Lady Sophia Sidney, Lady Mary 
Fox, Lady Frederick Fitzclarence, Viscountess 
Falkland, Lady Augusta Erskine, and the 
Countess of Errol: 

Duke of Cumberland. Prince George of Cumb. 

Duke of Gloucester Earl of Errol. 

Ld. Fred. Fitzclarence. Lord Ashbrook. 

Sir Wm. Fremantle. Sir C. Thornton. 
Sir A. Barnard. Sir H. Turner. 
Lord Falkland. Dean of Hereford. 
Sir Jeffrey Wyatville. Sir George Seymour. 
Sir Henry Wheatley. 
The Upper Servants of the Houschold closed 
the procession. 

As the procession entered the chapel, 
it was met by the Dean and Canons of 
Windsor and the Gentlemen of the 
Chapel Royal and St. George’s choir, 
who preceded the corpse. The coffin 
was then placed on a bier near thealtar, 
and Lady Howe sat in a chair at its 
head. 

The King preceded the procession in 
a carriage to the chapel; bis Majesty 


was dressed in a purple robe. The 
Queen and the Duchess of Saxe Wei- 
mar did not leave the Castle. On Sun- 
day night at 10 o’clock their Majesties 
inspected the vault, (near that of King 
Henry VI.), and the Queen was exceed- 
ingly affected. Mr. Chantrey has taken 
a cast for a marble bust of the Princess. 





Tue Eart oF SCARBOROUGH. 

June 17. Io Portman-square, aged 
75, the Right Hon. Richard Lumley- 
Saunderson, sixth Earl of Searborough, 
(1690), Viscount Lumley, of Lumley 
Castle in the bishoprick of Durham 
(1689), and Baron Lumley, of Lumley- 
Castle (1681); seventh Viscount Lum- 
ley, of Waterford in Ireland (1628.) 

His Lordship was born April 18, 1757, 
the second of the five sons of Richard 
the fourth Earl, by Barbara, sister and 
heiress of Sir George Savile, of Ruf- 
ford in Nottinghamshire, Bart. In early 
life he had for some time a commission 
in a regiment of dragoons. In pursu- 
ance of the will of bis uncle Sir George 
Savile, whose estates he inherited, he 
assumed the name of Savile; and in 
the Parliament which sat from 1784 to 
1790, he was one of the members for the 
City of Lincoln. 

On succeeding to the peerage, by the 
death of his brother George-Augusta the 
fifth Earl, Sept. 5, 1807, the Rufford 
estates were removed, pursuant to Sir 
George Savile’s will, to his next sur- 
viving brother the Rev. John Lumley; 
aud the Earl exchanged the name of 
Savile for that of Saunderson, which had 
been first assumed by his grandfather 
the third Earl, in 1723, on the death of 
James Saunderson, Earl of Castleton. 

The late Earl married, May 25, 1787, 
the Hon. Henrietta Willoughby, second 
daughter of Henry fifth Lord Middleton, 
and sister to the present peer of that 
name; but by her Ladyship, who sur- 
vives him, he bad no issue. He is suc- 
ceeded in his titles by his brother the 
Hon. and Rev. Jobn Lumley-Savile, 
Prebendary of York; whose younger 
son, John Lumley-Savile, Esq, now 
Knight in Parliament for Nottingham- 
shire, succeeds to the estates furmerly 
belonging to Sir George Savile in that 
county. 

Lord Scarborough, throughout his 
life,-was well known and appreciated 
in the sporting circles, and bis racing 
stud was formerly considered one of the 
most valuable in the kingdom. He 
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voted in the majority on the rejection of 
the Reform Bill in October last ; but 
did not repeat his hostile vote on the 
introduction of the second Bill in the 
House of Peers. 





Lorv Branpon. 

May 3. At Nice, aged 60, the Right 
Hon. and Rev. William Crosbie, fourth 
Lord Brandon, Baron of Brandon, co, 
Kerry, Rector of Castleisland, in the 
same county. 

The family of Crosbie, which by the 
death of this nobleman has disappeared 
from the roll of the Peers of Ireland, 
was originally derived from Great Cros- 
bie in Lancashire. John Crosbie, who 
died Bishop of Ardfert and Aghadoe in 
1621, was the first of the name who 
rose to eminence in Ireland. From his 
elder son descended the family elevated 
to a Baronetcy of Nova Scotia in 1630, 
and which is yet existing, unless the 
unfortunate catastropbe of Sir Edward 
Crosbie in 1798, be deemed legally to 
have constituted a forfeiture. From his 
younger son David descended Sir Mau- 
rice Crosbie, who was created Lord 
Brandon in 1758. His son and successor 
William was created Viscount Crosbie in 
1771, and Earl of Glandore in 1776; 
which titles expired with his son and 
successor John in 1815. : 

The nobleman now deceased was born 
Nov. 1, 1771, the only son of the Hon. 
and Very Rev. Maurice Crosbie, Dean of 
Limerick, (third and youngest son of 
the first Peer,) by his second wife Pyne, 
daughter of Sir Henry Cavendish, Bart. 
of Doveridge Hall, co. Derby, and aunt 
to the present Lord Waterpark. He 
was originally a barrister; but, having 
taken holy orders, was presented to the 
rich union of Castle Island, where he 
generally resided, and discharged the 
duties in person. 

On the death of his cousin-german, 
John second Earl of Glandore, Oct 23, 
1815, he succeeded to the barony of 
Brandon. He had married on the 3d 
of the preceding May, Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of Colonel David Latouche, of 
Upton, co. Carlow, and Knight in Parli- 
ament for that county, by Lady Cecilia 
Leeson, third daughter of Joseph first 
Earl of Miltown. By this lady, who sur- 
vives him, he had one son, the Hon. 
Maurice Crosbie, who died an infant in 
1616; and one daughter, the Hon. Eli- 
zabeth Cecilia, born in 1817. 

Lord Brandon was a man of superior 
order of mind, and of great literary 
attainments. He was very much res- 
pected and liked by those who enjoyed 
his friendship. His affections were sin- 
gularly warm, and his notions of justice 
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were remarkably rigid. He had been a 
great traveller in his youth, and was 
distinguished for his singular acuteness 
and perception. For the last twenty 
years he resided chiefly at his romantic 
cottage, at the upper Lakes of Killar- 
ney ; but had been for the two last 
years resident on the continent for the 
benefit of his health. He was a Vice 
President of that excellent institution, 
the Literary Fund Society. 

The barony of Brandon is the; thirty- 
eighth peerage of Ireland which has 
failed for want of male heirs since the 
Union in January 1801, exclusive of 
titles extinct in the higher grades, but 
continued in the inferior dignity. Of 
these thirty-eight peerages, one, Netter- 
ville, has been since claimed; and, if 
admitted, four extinct peerages will be 
requisite (instead of three) for the next 
new creation. 

Count Woronzow. 

June 21. At his residence in Mans- 
field-street, in bis 88th year, General 
Count Woronzow, formerly Ambassador 
from Russia to the Court of Great Bri- 
tain: and father-in-law to the late Earl 
of Pembroke. 

Count Simon Woronzow was born at 
Moscow, in the year 1744, of a noble 
family, which in. point of rank and 
antiquity was inferior to none in the 
Russian empire, the princes of the blood 
of Rurick and St. Waldimir only ex- 
cepted. His father was Commander in 
Chief and Governor-general of the pro- 
vince of Waldimir. Count Simon began 
life as one of the pages in the household 
ofthe Empress Elizabeth, daughter of 
Peter the Great, and, at the death of 
that princess, entered as lieutenant in 
the regiment of the Guards Preobazinki. 
When the revolution took place which 
brought Catherine II. to the throne, 
Count Woronzow was ene of the very 
small number in that corps who, re- 
maining faithful to the Emperor Peter 
the Third, opposed the movement in 
favour of the Empress, and was, in con- 
sequence, put under arrest, together with 
the Captain of his company, who had 
adopted the same dangerous line of con- 
duct. Catherine, however, possessed 
tuo high a mind and too steady a dis- 
position herself not to forgive those 
whom she conceived to have done but 
their duty ; and, every opposition to her 
elevation having readily ceased, Count 
Woronzow recovered bis liberty at the 
end of three days. 

Before returning to active service, his 
father sent him to travel first into the 
interior parts of Russia, which extensive 
country he traversed in every direction, 
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before setting off for foreign parts, 
when he accompanied his uncle, Count 
Michael Woronzow. Vienna, Italy, Paris, 
were the places he successively visited. 
The latter city he saw, for the first time, 
in the year 1765, and it is remarkable 
that he never returned to it before 
1815, after a lapse of fifty years. 

War having been declared by the 
Ottoman Porte against Russia, at the 
instigation of a western power of Eurupe, 
Count Simon eagerly solicited military 
employment, and was received as Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of a battalion of grena- 
diers, at the head of which he was the 
first to storm the Turkish entrench- 
ments, at the famous battle of Kabul, 
in 1770, which was considered as the 
grave of the body of the Janissaries, 
and as reflecting the last gleam of mar- 
tial glory which shone upon the Turkish 
armies, Seventeen thousand Russian 
soldiers, under the command of Field- 
Marshal Romanzow, attacked and dis- 
persed, on that memorable day, one 
hundred and twenty thousand Osmanilis, 
commanied by the Grand Vizier in per- 
son, and defended by a triple line of 
entrenchments. As a reward for his 
distinguished conduct on that occasion, 
Count Woronzow was instantly pro- 
moted to the rank of Colonel, received 
besides the Cross of St. George of the 
third class, and was soon after ap- 
pointed to the command of the Ist 
regiment of Grenadiers. In the year 
1772, a momentary retreat of the Rus- 
sian forces, under the cannon of the 
fortress of Silistria, having been thought 
necessary, Count Worunzow, in per- 
forming his part of the general ma- 
neuvre, found himself surrounded at 
once, with only 600 of his Grenadiers, 
by 12,000 Spahis, the flower and choice 
of the Turkish cavalry; against such fear- 
ful odds, he defended himself valiantly, 
until be was happily disengaged by Ge- 
neral Count, afterwards Prince, Potem- 
kin. The services of the regiment, and 
its Colonel, were handsomely rewarded, 
at the peace of Kainardgi, in 1773. The 
Count was made Brigadier-General, and 
his regiment. received the title of Gre- 
nadiers of the Empress, who declared 
herself its only future Colonel, and or- 
dered it to be present at Moscow, at the 
splendid fétes or rejoicings which were 
given there for the celebration of peace. 
Soon after, Count Woronzow departed 
again for Italy, in which country he 
remained down to the year 1781, when 
he returned to Russia, and married the 
Lady Catherine, daughter of Admiral 
Siniavin, chief of a family which has 
been without interruption, and as it 
were hereditarily, in the naval service. 
In 1782, the Count was appointed Rus- 
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sian minister at Venice. He lost his wife 
in Italy in 1784, and was removed thence 
in 1789; to be sent on a special mission 
in London, where he became soon after 
resident Minister and Ambassador. From 
that time, he never ceased to play an 
important part in the politics, not only 
of Russia and England, respectively, 
but of all Europe. Though warmly dis- 
posed to liberal ideas in the former and 
genuine acceptation of the word, he 
showed himself from beginning to end, 
in beart and principle, the constant 
enemy of the French revolution, and the 
staunch and active supporter of lawful 
principles, and the legitimate order of 
succession in hereditary princes. 

Particularly well treated, at first, by 
the Emperor Paul on his accession to 
the throne, he left his service boldly, 
and without hesitation, when that mo- 
narch thought proper to ally himself 
with the First Consul, Buonaparte ; and 
it was only on Alexander succeeding to 
his father’s crown that he was re-ap- 
pointed Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James. From London be went to Rus- 
siain 1802, upon the occasion of his 
brother, Count Alexander Woronzow, 
being made Chancellor of State and 
Minister for Foreign Affairs ; but soon 
returned to England, where in 1808 he 
married bis daughter Catherine to the 
late Earl of Pembroke. From that day 
he never left this country, except for 
some short excursions to France in 1815 
and 1819, which he undertook to see 
his son, Count Michael, who was Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Russian corps, 
forming a part of the European army 
of observation, placed under the supreme 
command of his Grace the Duke of 
Wellington. 

His Excellency was a Nobleman highly 
esteemed in the distinguished circle in 
which he moved. The most placid 
calmness of temper, and perfect mild- 
ness of manner, united to the greatest 
strength of mind, characterised his ele- 
vated character. By his death numerous 
charitable institutions of this country 
will lose a constant and liberal bene- 
factor; he distributed in charity more 
than 4700/. a year. The Countess of 
Pembroke and his son Count Michael, 
were present at their father’s decease. 
He had been confined for some time 
to his room, but endured no anguish, 
and passed out of time into eternity 
with all the meekness and resignation 
of a spirit that was prepared to meet 
God. He was noble in mien, simple 
in manners, kind at heart. 

He left positive orders that his re- 
mains should be deposited in the church 
vault of his parish, without any pomp, 
and in the plainest way possible, direct- 
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ing that a plate of marble should only de- 
corate his tomb with a short inscription, 
indicative of his name, times of birth and 
death. His body was conveyed from his 
late residence, to the Russian Embassy 
Chapel, followed by six mourning coaches 
and six noblemen’s carriages. Among 
the mourners were Count Michael 
Woronzow (the son of the deceased), 
the Earl of Pembroke, and bis principal 
servants. The service was performed in 
the Greek ritual; after which the pro- 
cession moved towards the New Church, 
St. Mary-le-bone, where the Rev. Mr. 
Moore met the corpse at the principal 
door, reading our burial form of service 
in a most impressive manner. About 
half past one o’clock the coffin was 
lowered into the vault containing the 
remains of one of his grandsons. 

His son is at present Governor-ge- 
neral of those parts of Crimea and Bes- 
sarabia, honoured now with the appel- 
lation of New Russia; but found him- 
self, by leave of absence, in London 
at the time of the decease of his vene- 
rable parent. 





Hon. Epwarp MOoNcKTON. 


July 1. At Meriden, Warwickshire, 
aged 87, the Hon. Edward Monckton, 
of Somerford Hall, Staffordshire, for- 
merly M.P. for Stafford, and Colonel 
of the Staffordshire Yeomanry ; great- 
uncle to Lord Viscount Galway. 

He was born Nov. 3, 1744, the sixth 
and youngest son of John first Viscount 
Galway, and the third by his second 
marriage with Jane, fourth daughter 
of Henry Warner Westenra, esq. and 
great-aunt to the present Lord Ross- 
more. He was elected to parliament as 
one of the members for Stafford at the 
general election in 1780; and sat during 
seven Parliaments, until the dissolution 
in 1812. 

On the retirement of Earl Gower, the 
present Marquis of Stafford, about 1795, 
he was appointed colonel of the Stafford- 
shire yeomanry, and held that command 
until 182y. At the period of the general 
reduction of that description of force 
throughout England, in 1826, the Staf- 
fordshire regiment was retained in its 
full amount. The test of the importance 
of each regiment as a support to the civil 
power of the country, on which the con- 
tinuation or suppression of each corps 
was made to depend, was the number of 
days’ service it had performed, either in 
a body or detachments, in aid of the 
civil power, in the course of the ten pre- 
eeding years. The service of Colonel 
Monckton’s regiment during that period, 
was stated by the Lieut.-Colonel, in an 
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address to the corps, to have been eighty- 
two days. As this demonstrated the oc- 
casional expediency of some military 
force for the support of the magistracy 
in that district, the county regiment 
yeomanry cavalry was retained, and its 
discipline was as creditably maintained 
by Colonel Monckton as that of any 
other regiment of a similar descrip- 
tion in the kingdom. He received on 
his retirement letters of thanks from 
Earl Talbot, the Lord Lieutenant of the 
county; and from his Majesty, through 
Mr. Secretary Peel. In his magisterial 
capacity, Mr. Monckton might be consi- 
dered as the patriarch of Staffordshire, 
having been actively engaged in the com-~- 
mission for more tban fifty years. In 
the enjoyment of a large fortune, he 
employed it in the improvement of his 
estates, and for the advantage of his 
neighbourhood. He married, in 1776, 
the Hon. Sophia Pigot, daughter of 
George Lord Pigot; and by her had issue 
nine sons and four daughters: 1, Ed- 
ward ; 2, George; 3, John; 4, Henry,a 
Major-General in the army; 5, Sophia; 
6, Mary-Leonora, who died in 1791, in 
her 8th year; 7, Philip, who died in 1820, 
leaving three sons and two daughters; 8, 
Claude, deceased ; 9, Robert; 10, the 
the Rev. Hugh Monckton, Rector of Sea- 
ton, co. Rutland, and Vicar of Harring- 
worth, co. Northampton; 11, Anna- 
Maria; 12, William; and 13, Emma- 
Frances. 

The family of Mr. Monckton have 
been remarkable for their great age. 
His elder brother, the Hon. John Monck- 
ton, of Fineshade Abbey, Northampton- 
shire, died at the age of 90, Jan. 2, 1830 
(see a memoir in our vol. ci. 171), Their 
sister, the Countess dowager of Corke 
and Orrery, is still living at the age of 84. 





Lorp Etpin. 

June .. At Edinburgh, aged 74, the 
Hon. John Clerk, Lord Eldin. 

Lord Eldin was the son of John Clerk, 
esq. of Eldin, the author of a cele- 
brated treatise on Naval Tactics. He 
was born in April 1757, and in 1775 was 
bound apprentice to a Writer to the 
Signet. His original destination bad 
been the civil service in India, and an 
appointment in that department bad 
been promised him ; but, some political 
changes occurring before it was com- 
pleted, the views of his friends were dis- 
appointed, and he turned his attention 
to the law as a profession. At first he 
intended to practice as a writer and ac- 
countant ; .but he soon abandoned that 
lower branch of the profession, and in 
1785 be was admitted a member of the 
Faculty of Advocates. 
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As a lawyer, Mr. Clerk was remark- 
able for great clearness of perception, 
never-failing readiness and fertility of 
resource, admirable powers of reasoning, 
and a quaint sarcastic humour that gave 
a zest and flavour to all he said. For 
many years he had half the business of 
the Bar upon his hands. In private life 
he was distinguished for his social quali- 
ties, not less than for his varied accom- 
plishments, including a highly-cultured 
taste for the Fine Arts. 





RicuTt Hon. Sir JaMES MACKINTOSH. 

May 30. At his house in Langham- 
place, aged 69, the Right Hon. Sir James 
Mackintosh, Knot. a Privy Councillor, 
one of the Commissioners for the affairs 
of India, M. P. for Knaresborough, and 
D.C. L. 

Sir James Mackintosh was born at All- 
dowrie, in the county of Inverness, Oct. 
24,1765. His father, Capt. John Macks 
intosh, of Kellachie, was the intimate 
companion of Major Mercer, the poet, who 
thus spoke of him, in a letter to Lord 
Glenbervie—“ We lived together for two 
years inthe same tent,without an unkind 
word or look, John Mackintosh was 
one of the liveliest, most good humoured, 
gallant Jads I ever knew.” Capt. Mack- 
intosh, being stationed at Gibraltar, left 
his children, consisting of two sons and 
a daughter, ‘in the care of their grand- 
father. Sir James was educated at Fort- 
rose, under Mr. Stalker, and at King’s Col- 
lege, Aberdeen, under Mr. Leslie. He 
also received instructions under James 
Dunbar, LL.D. Professor of Moral Philo- 
sopby, and Mr. Wm. Ogilvie, Professor of 
Humanity. The late Rev. Robt. Hall was 
his intimate companion. Having formed 
an intention of applying to medicine as 
a profession, he repaired to Ediuburgh, 
and there attended the lectures of Dr. 
Cullen and Professor Black. He became 
a member of the Royal Medical Society, 
of which he was one of the annual pre- 
sidents, together with Jobn Haslam, 
M.D. It is said, however, that Mr. 
Mackintosh received greater pleasure 
from the Speculative Society, originally 
instituted in 1764, for the purpose of 
improvement in public speaking. He 
there distinguished himself, with Wild, 
Laing, and Gillies, names afterwards 
known in the southern portion of the 
island.. Among his intimate friends at 
Edinburgh were Adam Smith and the 
Earl of Buchan. 

In 1787, be took the degree of M.D. 
on which occasion he composed a Latin 
thesis, ** De Actione Musculari.” He 
then travelled southward, in company 
with the eldest son of Sir James Grant, 
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of Grant, who about that period became 
Knight of the Shire for the county of 
Moray, and might have rendered essen- 
tial service to the young physician, had 
he not shortly after fallen into a state of 
ill health, which obliged him to retire 
from active life. 

In the mean time the attention of 
Mr. Mackintosh was rather diverted 
from his professional studies to the 
science of politics ; and in 1789 he pub- 
lished a pamphlet on the Regency ques- 
tion, in which he advocated the argu- 
ments of the Whigs. Among the nu- 
merous essays on the same subject, bow- 
ever, this pamphlet did not attract 
attention; and the author shortly after 
repaired to Leyden, and afterwards vi- 
sited Liege, in which city he was an eye 
witness of the memorable conflict be- 
tween the Prince Bishop and his sub- 
jects, a forerunner of the French revolu- 
tion. On his return he relinquished the 
use of his medical degree, and entered 
himself of Lincoln’s Jun. In 1789 he 
married Miss Stuart, of Gerrard-street, 
sister to Mr. Charles Stuart, the author 
of several dramatic pieces. She died 
in 1797, leaving three daughters, who 
will be noticed hereafter. 

ic was not until 1791 that the name 
of Mr, Mackintosh became known to the 
world. He then suddenly acquired con- 
siderable celebrity as the antagonist of 
Mr. Burke, in “ Vindicte Gallicew, or a 
Defence of the French Revolution and 
its English admirers, against the accusa- 
tions of the Right Hon. Edmund Burke ; 
including some strictures on the late pro- 
duction of Monsieur de Calonne,” an 
octavo volume of 379 pages. This dis- 
sertation he sold, when only partially 
composed, for a trifling sum; but the 
publisher liberally presented the author 
with triple the ‘original price. At the 
end of four months the two first editions 
were dispersed, and a third appeared at 
the end of August 1791. The talent dis- 
played in this work procured him the ac- 
quaintance of Sheridan, Grey, Whitbread, 
Fox, and the Duke of Bedford. He was 
previously intimate with Mr. Brand Hol- 
lis, Godwin, and some other even more 
notorious republicaus. The Vindicie 
Gallice called forth the following eulo- 
gium from Dr. Parr in bis * Sequel :” 
*¢ Iu Mackintosh I see the sternness of 
a republican without his acrimony, and 
the ardour of a reformer without his im- 
petuosity. His taste in morals, like that 
of Mr. Burke, is equally pure and delicate 
with his taste in literature. His mind 
is so comprehensive, that generalities 
cease to be barren; and so vigorous, 
that detail itself becomes interesting. 
He introduces every question with per- 
spicuity, states it with precision, and 
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pursues it with easy unaffected method. 
Sometimes, perhaps, he may amuse his 
readers with excursions into paradox ; 
but he never bewilders them by flights 
into romance. His philosophy is far 
more just, and far more amiable, than 
the philosophy of Paine,and his eloquence 
is only not equal to the eloquence of 
Burke. He is argumentative without 
sophistry, fervid without fury, profound 
without obscurity, and sublime without 
extravagance.” 

The Vindicie Gallice, however, had 
not been very long published, before Mr. 
Mackintosh was accidentally led to a 
correspondence with Mr. Burke, on ac- 
count of a third party. This led to an 
interview, and to a visit to Beaconsfield ; 
and on his return to town he frankly 
owned to his private friends, that he was 
a convert to the arguments of his quon- 
dam antagonist. 

In the mean time, Mr. Mackintosh 
had been called to the bar, but did not 
for some years attain any considerable 
practise. As the means of enlarging his 
income, he was induced to resort to a 
course of subscription lectures, which 
were delivered in the Hall of Lincoln’s 
Inn. It is said that the benchers at first 
refused him the use of their Hall, on 
account of his Jacobinical character, 
and that it was not granted until at the 
repeated request of Mr. Pitt and Lord 
Loughborough. The lectures were most 
respectably attended, and their substance 
was published under the title of “ A Dis- 
course on the study of the Law of Nature 
and of Nations,” and ‘ Discourses on 
the Laws of England.” Their author 
was called to the bar in 1795. 

About this time Mr. Mackintosh lost 
his first wife, a woman endeared to him 
not only as the mother of his children 
and the partner of his heart—but as the 
faithful friend to whom he could freely 
unburthen himself, and who urged bim 
on to resist his somewhat constitutional 
indolence. In 1798 he married, secondly, 
a daughter of J. B. Allen, esq. of Cres- 
sella in Pembrokeshire. 

After the general election in 1809, 
Mr. Mackintosh was retained as counsel 
in several controverted cases, and ac- 
quitted himself ably before Committees 
of the House of Commons. In 1803, he 
greatly increased his celebrity by his 
speech delivered in defence of the French 
journalist Peltier, who was tried at the 
suit of the Attorney-general for libels on 
the First Consul of France. In the cata- 
logue of Dr. Parr’s library, occurs 
*€ Drewe’s admired Sermon on the Duty 
of defending our Country, preached in 
the cathedral of Exeter Aug. 19, 1803, 
but written,” says Dr. Parr, “ in all 
probability, by Sir James Mackintosh.” 
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Some letters of Mackintosh to Parr on 
the latter’s epitaphs for Burke and Mrs. 
Mackintosh, are printed in Parr’s Life 
and Works, vol. viii. pp. 572-576. 

We are not informed how long Mr. 
Mackintosh held the appointment of 
Professor of General Polity and the Laws 
in the East India College at Hertford ; 
but it was from that situation that he 
was removed to the office of Recorder of 
Bombay, on which occasion he received 
the honour of knighthood, Dec, 21, 1803. 

In India the oratorical talents of Sir 
James Mackintosh were highly appre- 
ciated, and it was whilst he was there 
resident that he first commenced the 
composition of his History of England, 
which was long talked of, but at last 
(as far as is hitherto published) is dwin- 
dled down to three pocket volumes. His 
departure from India in Nov. 1811, was 
hastened by a severe illness; he retired 
from the Recordership with a pension of 
1200. from the East India Compayy. 

After his return, he obtained, in July 
1813, a seat in the House of Commons, 
as member for the county of Nairn. In 
1818 he was elected for Knaresborough, 
through the influence.of the Duke of 
Devonshire ; and was re-chosen at the 
subsequent elections of 1820, 1826, 1830, 
and 1831. He was appointed one of the 
Commissioners for the affairs of India, 
Dec. 1, 1830. He was elected Lord Rec- 
tor of the University of Glasgow in 1822, 
and again in 1823. Sir James Mackin- 
tosh had great disadvantages to contend 
against as a speaker. Amongst the most 
prominent was a harsh voice, a strong 
provincial accent, and an uncouth deli- 
very. But the warmth of his feelings, 
the power of his language, and the fre- 
quent depth of his reflections, enabled 
him to triumph over every defect, and 
though it was late in life when he entered 
the House of Commons, he acquired a 
reputation within its walls, such as many 
have not been able to attain under cir- 
cumstances much more favourable. It 
has been objected to Sir James Mackin- 
tosh that he was too fond of dealing in 
panegyric ; but he had the art of praising 
with great delicacy and elegance, and he 
never employed that power to promote 
his own interests, or toserve any unwor- 
thy object. It may be said that from the 
outset of his career to the close, he ex- 
cited expectations which, partly through 
bodily debility, and principally from an 
excessive Sensibility of taste, he never 
realized. As a writer he was slow, la- 
borious, and fastidious; that he was a. 
clear and vigorous thinker, his: works, 
which are few, abundantly testify ;. his 
style of composition was remarkable for 
a constant effort after purity. It is said 
that he has left a mass of historical ma- 
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terials which will speedily be arranged 
and given to the public, particularly re- 
specting the period of the Revolution. 
He was the author of several articles in 
the Monthly Review, particularly those 
on Burke’s Regicide Peace, and Gibbon’s 
Historical Works; was afterwards an ex- 
tensive contributor to the Edinburgh 
Review; and wrote a dissertation on the 
History of Ethical Science, in the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica. 

Sir James Mackintosh had been un- 
well foursome time. The attack of which 
he.died may be said to have originated 
in an accident. About the beginning of 
March, while at dinner, a portion of the 
breast of a boiled chicken remained. in 
his throat, and gave rise to several dis- 
tressing symptoms. At the end of two 
days the obstruction was removed by an 
emetic, and it was found to consist of 
the flesh of the chicken, with a portion 
of thin bone projecting at one side in a 
sharp point. The effects of the accident 
completely unsettled his general health. 
He anticipated the near approach of his 
dissolution with the most perfect resig- 
nation, retaining nearly to the last the 
command of the powerful and mental 
faculties which distinguished him through 
an arduous life. His funeral took place 
on the 4th June, at Hampstead. Among 
the carriages in the procession were no- 
ticed those of the Lord Chancellor, the 
Dukes of Bedford and Devonshire, the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, the Earl of Car- 
lisle, Lords Holland and Dover, Right 
Hon. C. Grant, Sir Robert Inglis, Bart. 
M.P., &e. 

By his first marriage Sir James Mack- 
intush bad three daughters; of whom 
the eldest was married to Claudius Jobn 
Rich, esq. Resident at Bagdad, who died 
Oct. 5, 1831 (see a memoir of him in 
our vol. xcul. i. 473, and an account of 
his MSS. and antiquities, which were 
purchased by Parliament for the British 
Museum, in vol. xcv. i. 263, 326): the 
second daughter, Catherine, was mar- 
ried in 1812, at Bagdad, to Sir William 
Wiseman, Bart.; she died in 1822, leav- 
ing four children; the third daughter 
was married to Mr. Erskine, of Bombay. 
By his second lady Sir James had two 
daughters and one sun. A portrait of 
Sir James Mackintosh, by Edridge, was 
published in Cadell’s Contemporary Port- 
raits in 1814; another by Derby, in the 
European Magazine for June 1824. A 
lithographic portrait bas been lately pub- 
lished by Mr. Isaac W. Slater, from a 
drawing completed in June last year. 





MaJor-GEn. Sir W. WILLIAMs. 
June 17. At his house, in Marlbo- 
rough-buildings, Bath, Major-General 
Sir William Williams, K.C.B. and K.T.S. 


This distinguished officer was ap- 
pointed Ensign in the 40th foot 1794, 
Lieutenant 1795, Captain 1799, Major 
in the army 1802, in the 8lst foot 1804, 
Lieut.-Colonel in the 60th foot 1809, 
and in the 13th 1812. He served in 
Spain and Portugal ; was present at the 
battles of Corunna and Fuentes d’Onor, 
the sieges of Ciudad Rodrigo and Bada- 
jos, and at the battle of Salamanca ; for 
which services he had the honour of 
wearing a cross and one clasp. 

In 1814 he served in America, when 
he commanded at St. John’s at the posts 
in advance on the Richelieu river; and 
Sir Geo. Prevost, in his general orders, 
expressed ‘his most entire approbation 
of the judgment, zeal, and assiduity dis- 
played by Lieut.-Col. Williams in his ar- 
rangement for the defence of the im- 
portant posts placed under his imme- 
diate command.” 

Sir William Williams had license to 
accept the Order of the Tower and Sword, 
conferred on him for his services in the 
Peninsula, March 11, 1813; he was ap- 
pointed a Knight Commander of the 
Bath, on the enlargement of the order, 
Jan. 5, 1815, and was invested Aug. 6, 
1830. He attained the rank of Colonel 
in 1819, and of Major-General in 1830. 





REAR-ADMIRAL SUTTON. 

May.. At Ditchingham-lodge, Suf- 
folk, aged 72, Samuel Sutton, Esq. Rear- 
Admiral of the Red, Deputy Lieutenant 
and Magistrate for the Counties of Nor- 
folk and Suffolk. 

Rear-Adm. Sutton entered the navy in 
1777 as midshipman on board the Mo- 
narch 74, commanded by Sir Joshua 
Rowley, Bart. with whom he afterwards 
removed into the Suffolk, Conqueror, 
and other ships, continuing to serve 
with that officer until the peace of 
1783. During that period the Con- 
queror was engaged in the action with 
M. d’Orvilliers in 1777, the Suffolk in 
that with d’Estaing, off Grenada, in 
1779, and the Conqueror in those with 
de Guichen off Martinique, in April and 
May 1780. The loss of the last on those 
two battles amounted to 87 killed and 
wounded ; among the latter was her 
commander, Capt. Watson, who lost an 
arm, and died soon after. 

At the close of the war with America, 
Mr. Sutton was appointed First Lieute- 
nant of the Preston 50, bearing the flag 
of Rear-Adm. Rowley, at Jamaica, 
whence he was compelled to return to 
England by ill-bealth. During the 
Spanish armament he served as signal 
officer of the Iphigenia frigate, one of 
the repeaters to the fleet assembled 
under the orders of Earl Howe. In 
Jan. 1793, he joined the Culloden, 74, 
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commanded by Sir Thomas Rich; and 
from that ship he removed in Nov. 1794 
into the Mars, another third rate, as 
First Lieutenant to Sir Charles Cot- 
ton. The Mars was the sternmost ship 
in the very masterly retreat from the 
French fleet, effected by Vice-Adm. 
Cornwallis in June 1795; and in con- 
sequence sustained the brunt of the 
enemy’s attack, but fortunately had not 
a man killed, and only twelve wounded. 

In September following Lieut. Sutton 
was promoted to the command of the 
Martin sloop of war; and in 1797 was 
ordered to convey the Duc d’Angouleme 
from Leith to Cuxhaven; immediately 
after the performance of which service, 
he was advanced to post rank, by com- 
mission dated June 27. He subsequently 
commanded for a short period the Mo- 
narch 74, bearing the flag of Sir Richard 
Onslow, in the North Sea; and in 1799 
became Flag Captain to Sir Charles 
Cotton, with whom he continued to 
serve in different ships until the com- 
mencement of 1801. He was then ap- 
pointed to the Alemene 32, and in that 
frigate assisted in the capture and de- 
struction of the Danish line of defence 
before Copenhagen, when he lost five 
killed and fourteen wounded. He was 
removed into the Amazon 38, as suc- 
cessor to the gallant Riou, who had 
fallew in the battle. 

Capt. Sutton’s next appointment was 
to the Victory, a first rate, fitting for 
the reception of Lord Nelson, who 
hoisted his flag on board her, May 18, 
1803, and sailed to assume the chief 
cominand in the Mediterranean ; but, on 
bis arrival off Brest, removed into the 
Amphion, leaving the Victory tu com- 
municate with Adm. Cornwallis. A few 
days after, Capt, Sutton captured l’Am- 
buscade, a French frigate of 32 guns and 
187 men. He rejoined Lord Nelson off 
Toulon in July, aud then exchanged 
with Capt. T. M. Hardy into the 
Amphion frigate, in which he was very 
actively employed during the most im- 
portant part of Lord Nelson’s command 
on the Mediterranean station, and bad 
the good fortune to assist in the capture 
of a Spanish squadron laden with specie, 
Oct. 5, 1804. The Amphion was on 
this occasion oppused to la Mercedes, 
which blew up in ten minutes after the 
eommencement of the action, when all 
on board, except 40 men, perished, 

Capt. Sutton was advanced to the 
rank of Rear-Admiral in 1821, 





Rear-Apm. OuGHTon. 
June 9. At Cullen, James Oughton, 
esq. a superannuated Rear-Admiral, 
This officer was made a Lieutenant 


Sept. 30, 1783; served in that capacity 
on hoard the Queen 98, bearing the flag 
of Rear-Adm. Gardner, in the memor- 
able battle of June 1, 1794, and was ap- 
pointed, early in 1798, to the command 
of the Hector bomb, which formed part of 
Sir Home Popbam’s squadron at Ostend. 
He afterwards commanded the Sphynx, 
Isis, Windsor Castle, and Leander; the 
Jast bearing the flag of Sir Andrew 
Mitchell, with whom he served at the 
capture of the Helder in Aug. 1799, off 
Brest, and on the Halifax station. He 
was made post Captain the same year. 





JEREMY BenTHAM, Esq, 

June 6. At his house, in Queen- 
square-place, Westminster, aged #5, Je- 
remy Bentham, Esq. M.A. the celebrated 
jurist. 

He was the eldest son of Mr. Jeremiah 
Bentham, attorney, aud was born at his 
father’s house, in Red-lion-st. Hounds- 
ditch, Feb. 15 (old style) 1747-8. His 
grandfather, who had followed the same 
profession, and had occupied the same 
two houses in the City and at Barking, 
was Clerk to the Company of Scriveners. 
The name of Jeremy was derived from 
an ancestor, Sir Jeremy Snow, a banker 
in the reign of Charles the Second. The 
late General Sir Samuel Bentham, of the 
Russian service, who died Apri! 30, 1831 
(see our last volume, pt. ii. p. 91), was 
his brother. His father married secondly 
Sarah, widow of the Rev. John Abbot, 
D.D. Rector of All Saints, Colchester, 
and mother of the late Lord Colchester. 
She died Sept. 27, 1809, and was buried 
in Westminster Abbey. 

Mr. Bentham was remarkably forward 
in his youth. Soon after he was three 
years of age he read Rapin’s History of 
England as an amusement ; and at seven 
he read Telamaque in French. At eight 
he played the violin, an instrument on 
which, at a subsequent period of his life, 
he became remarkably proficient. He 
was very distinguished at Westminster 
school, and at the age of thirteen he 
was removed to Queen’s college, Oxford, 
where he attained the degree of M.A. in 
1767, and voted at the election of 1768, 
belore he was of age. At Oxford he 
attended the lectures of Sir William 
Blackstone, and afterwards entered at 
Lincoln’s Inn, of which society he be- 
came a bencher in 1817. 

Abvut 1765 his father purchased the 
house in Queen-square-place, where he 
and his son both passed the remainder 
of their lives. It had previously been 
the residence of the notorious courtesan, 
Theresa Constantia Phillips, author of 
Memoirs in three vols. 1761. 

In one of his pamphlets (‘Indications 
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respecting Lord Eldon”) Mr. Bentham 
has thus related some circumstances of 
his short period of practice at the bar: 
«¢ By the command of a father I entered 
into the profession, and in the year 1772, 
or thereabouts, was called to the bar. 
Not long after, having drawn a bill in 
equity, 1] had to defend it against excep- 
tions before a Master in Chancery. ‘ We 
shall have to attend on such a day,’ said 
the sulicitor to me, naming a day a week 
or so distant ; ‘ warrants for our attend- 
ance will be taken out for two interven- 
ing days, but it is not customary to at- 
tend before the third!’ What 1 learnt 
afterwards was, that, though no attend- 
ance more than one was ever bestowed, 
three were on every occasion regularly 
charged for; for each of the two falsely 
pretended attendances, the client being 
by the solicitor charged with a fee for 
himself, as also with a fee for 6s. 8d. paid 
by him to the Master; the consequence 
was, that fur every attendance the Mas- 
ter, instead of Gs. 8d. received 11.3; and 
that, even if inclined, no solicitor durst 
omit taking out the three warrants in- 
stead of one, for fear of the not-to-be- 
hazarded displeasure of that subordinate 
judge and his superiors. * * * These 
things, and others of the same com- 
plexion, in such immense abundance, 
determined me to abandon the profes- 
sion ; and, as soon as | could obtain my 
father’s permission, I didso. I found it 
more to my taste to endeavour, as I have 
been doing ever since, to put an end to 
them, than to profit by them.” 

Iu 1785 Mr. Bentham visited Paris for 
the third time, and afterwards, by way of 
Italy, Greece, and Turkey, went to Cre- 
choff in Russia, which was the station of 
the battalion his brother then com- 
manded, but who was then unfortunately 
absent at Cherson in consequence of an 
apprehended attack from the Capitan 
Pacha. During bis stay at Crechoff Mr. 
Bentham wrote his letters on the Usury 
Laws. After three years’ absence, he 
returned home, through Poland, Ger- 
many, and the United Provinces, in 
Feb, 1788. 

The death of his father in 1792 left 
him with a moderate fortune, aud the 
free choice of his course of life, when he 
wholly abandoned all prospect of profes- 
sional emoluments and honeurs, and 
devoted bimself entirely to the compo- 
sition of his laborious works. These 
voluminous writings have been pub- 
lished in the following order :-— 

A Fragment on Government, being an 
examination of what is delivered on the 
subject in Blackstone’s Commentaries. 
1776. 8vo, 

A View of the Hard Labour Bill; be- 
ing au abstract of a Pamphlet entitled, 
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* Draught of a Bill to punish by Impri- 
sonment and Hard Labour certain of- 
fenders; and to establish proper places 
for their reception.’ Interspersed with 
observations relative to the subject of 
the above draught in particular, and to 
Penal Jurisprudence in general. 1778. 

Defence of Usury ; showing the im- 
policy of the present legal restraints on 
the terms of pecuniary bargains. In a 
series of letters to a friend. To which is 
added, a letter to Adam Smith, Esq., 
LL.D., on the discouragement opposed 
by the above restraints to the progress 
of inventive industry. 1787. 

Letter to a member of the National 
Convention. 1787. 

An introduction to the principles of 
Morals and Legislation, 4to. printed in 
1780, published in 1789. 

Draught of a new plan for the organ- 
ization of the Judicial establishments in 
France. 1790. 

Panopticon, or the Inspection-house ; 
containing the idea of a new principle of 
construction, applicable to any sort of 
establishment in which persons of any 
description are to be kept under inspec- 
tion; with a plan of management 
adapted to the principle. 1791. 2 vols. 
8vo. 

Essay on Political Tactics ; containing 
six of the principal rules proper to be 
observed by a political assembly, in the 
process of forming a decision ; with the 
reasons on which they are grounded, 
and a comparative application of them 
to British and French practice, being a 
fragment of a larger work, a sketch of 
which is subjuined. 1791. 4to. 

Truth versus Ashurst ; or Law asit is, 
contrasted with what it is said to be. 
Written in Dec. 1792, printed 1823. 

Supply without burden; or Escheat 
vice Taxation, 1795; to which was pre- 
fixed a Protest against Law Taxes, which 
had been printed in 1793. 

Traites de Legislation civile et penale, 
publiées en Fratgois d’apres les MSS. 
par Etienne Dumunt, 3 vols. 8vo, 1802. 

First and Second Letters to Lord Pel- 
ham, giving a comparative view of the 
system of penal colonization in New 
South Wales and the Home Peniten- 
tiary system, prescribed by two Acts of 
Parliament of the years 1794 and 1799, 

A Plea for the Cunstitution, also di- 
rected against the New South Wales 
colony, of which he recommended the 
abandonment! 1803. 

Scotch Reform considered; with refe- 
rence to the plan proposed for the 
Courts and the Administration of Jus- 
tice in Scotland, with illustrations from 
English Non-Reform ; in letters to Lord 
Grenville. 1808. 

Theorie des Peines et des Recom- 
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penses, redigée en Francois par Etienne 
Dumont, 2 vols. 1812. 

On the law of Evidence, 1813. 

‘Swear not at all;” containing an 
exposure of the needlessness and mis- 
chievousness, as well as anti-cbristianity 
of the ceremony of an oath, with proof 
of the abuses of it, especially in the 
University of Oxford. Printed 1813; 
published 1817. 

Table of Springs of Action ; printed 
1815; published 1817. 

Chrestomathia. Part I. explanatory 
of a proposed school for the extension of 
the new system of instruction to the 
higher branches of learning, for the use 
of the middling and higher ranks of 
life, 1816. Part II. being an Essay on 
Nomenclature and Classification; in- 
cluding a critical examination of the 
encyclopedical table of Lord Bacon, as 
improved by D’Alembert, 1817. 

Plan of Parliamentary Reform, with 
reasons for each article ; and an intro- 
duction, showing the necessity of radi- 
cal, and the inadequacy of moderate Re- 
form. 1817. 

Papers relative to Codification and 
Public Instruction ; including corres- 
pondence. with the Russian Emperor, 
and divers constituted authorities in the 
American United States. 1817. 

The Rationale of Reward, 1825. 
Translated by a Friend from M. Du- 
mont’s ** Traités des Recompenses,” as 
above, with the benefit of some parts of 
the original, which were in English. 

Church-of-Englandism and its Cate- 
chism examined ; preceded by strictures 
on the exclusionary system, as pursued 
in the National Society’s Schools ; in- 
terspersed with parallel views of the Eng- 
lish and Scottish established churches ; 
and concluding with remedies proposed 
for abuses indicated ; and an examina- 
tion of the Parliamentary system of 
church reform lately pursued, and still 
pursuing, including the proposed new 
churches. Printed 1817 ; published 1818. 

Bentham’s Radical Reform Bill, with 
reasons in notes, 1819. 

Observations on the Restrictive and 
Prohibitory Commercial System, espe- 
cially with a reference to the decree of 
the Spanish Cortes of July 1820. From 
the MSS. of Jeremy Bentham, Esq. By 
John Bowring. 

Letters to Count Toreno, on the pro- 
posed Penal Code delivered in by the 
Legislation Committee of the Spanish 
Cortes, April 25, 1821; written at the 
Count’s request, 1822. 

Codification Proposal, addressed to all 
nations professing liberal opinions, 1822. 
Supplement, 1427. 

The Book of Fallacies ; from unfinished 
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papers of Jeremy Bentham. By a Friend, 
1824. 

Rationale of Judicial Evidence, spe- 
cially applied to English practice, 1827. 
Five thick 8vo. vols. 

These were only a portion of Mr. Ben- 
tham’s writings. Some, which have 
been esteemed the most valuable, par- 
ticularly an “ Essay on Judicial Esta- 
blishments,” have never in reality been 
published. Repeated proposals have 
been made to publish a complete edition 
of his works. A few weeks before his 
death Prince Talleyrand, who at all 
times has professed his high admiration 
of the author, made proposals to have a 
complete edition of all his works in 
French published in Paris. Amongst 
the unpublished works is one on the use 
of language, with a view to the giving 
certainty to the expression of the will of 
the Legislature. He had also lately pro- 
jected a new work on language, and one 
on mathematics. Some, if not all of 
these productions, will, it is expected, 
be edited by gentlemen competent to 
the task, and will at some future period 
be made public in a complete and uni- 
form shape. Mr. Bentham’s corres- 
pondence with many of the most distin- 
guished statesmen of ‘Europe, is en- 
trusted to his chief executor, Dr. Bow- 
ring. In the second volume of Mr. Bar- 
ker’s Parriana, pp. 1—40, is printed a 
letter of Mr. Bentham to Mr. Bowring, 
respecting John Lind, the celebrated 
writer, the Rev. Dr. Nathaniel Forster, 
of Colchester, and the Rev. Dr. Samuel 
Parr. Five lively letters of Mr. Bent- 
ham to Dr. Parr, are printed in Parr’s 
Life and Works, vol. i. pp. 548, 550; 
vol. viii. pp. 4—12. 

As awriter Bentham was very obscure ; 
but he had able friends, who made some 
of his numerous works intelligible, and 
who helped him to that fame which even 
his own obscurities could not strangle. 
Like Swift, be occasionally arrived at 
bold and startling principles through a 
process of banter and wit; for, absorbed 
as he was in the most serious pursuits, 
he possessed a rare vein of humour. 

In 1802 Mr. Bentham again visited 
Paris, in company with his friend Sir 
Samuel Romilly; and again in 1825, 
when marked respect was paid to him, 
particularly in the courts of law. 

Major Parry, in his “ Last Days of 
Lord Byron,” has given a ludicrous and 
somewhat disrespectful account of the 
visit he paid to Mr. Bentham, for the 
purpose of taking him to see the 
stores and materials preparing for the 
Greeks, Having been invited to 
“ breakfast,” without the hour being 
mentioned, the Major attended at what 
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he considered the philosophic hour of 
eight, but was told that Mr. Bentham 
did not breakfast until three! How- 
ever, having taken that meal with the 
great jurist’s two amanuenses, Major 
Parry was summoned to his presence 
about ten o’clock, ‘ His appearance 
struck me forcibly. His white thin locks 
cut straight in the fashion of the Quakers, 
and hanging or rather fluating on his 
shoulders; his garments something of 
their colour and cut, and his frame ra- 
ther square and muscular, with no exu- 
berance of flesh, made up a singular 
looking, and not an inelegant, old man. 
He welcomed me with a few hurried 
words, but without any ceremony, and 
then conducted me into several rooms 
to show me Ais ammunition and mate- 
rials of war. One very large room was 
nearly filled with books; and another 
with unbound works, which, I under- 
stood, were the philosopher’s own com- 
position. The former, he said, furnished 
him his supplies.” 

The remainder of the story, although 
very amusing, is too long to extract. It 
turns principally on Mr. Bentham’s cus- 
tom of running in the streets, which 
made the Major fearful lest every body 
should take him for a mad doctor, the at- 
tendant amanuensis for his assistant, and 
Mr. Bentham for his patient, just broke 
adrift from bis keepers. ‘* He exulted,” 
it is said, “in his activity, and inquired 
particularly, if 1 had ever seen a man at 
his time of life so active. 1 could not 
answer, No! while I was almost breath- 
less with the exertion of following him 
through the crowded streets.” 

‘* His appearance,” it has been lately 
remarked, “both in the amplitude of 
his look, the flow of his reverend hair, 
and the habitual benevolence of his 
smile, had a striking likeness to Frank- 
lin, and on a hasty glance the busts 
might be confounded. He had all the 
practical wisdom of one of the sages of 
good sense ; took exercise as long as he 
could, both abroad and at home ; in- 
dulged in reasonable appetite; and, 
Notwithstanding the mechanical-mind- 
edness with which his utilitarianism has 
been charged, and the suspicious jokes 
he could crack against fancy and the 
poets, could quote his passages out of 
Virgil, ‘like a proper Eton boy.’ He 
also played upon the organ, which 
looked the more poetical in him, because 
he possessed, on the border of his gar- 
den, a house in which Milton had lived, 
and had set up a bust against it in ho- 
nour of the great Bard, himself an or- 
gan player. Emperors.as well as other 
princes have sought to do bim honour; 
but he was too wise to encourage their 
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advances beyond what was good. for 
mankind. The Emperor Alexander, who 
was afraid of his legislation, sent him a 
diamond ring, which the Philusopher to 
his immortal honour returned, saying 
(or something to that effect) that his 
object was not to receive rings from 
princes, but to do good to the world.” 

During the late unhealthy season, 
Mr. Bentham had been subject to re- 
peated attacks of bronchitis; but be had 
recovered from the first severe attacks 
with su much vigour, that it was con- 
sidered by many that he would return 
to his former state of health; and he 
again received the visits of distinguished 
foreigners, and of those with whom he 
was in the habit of friendly intercourse. 
Several days before his death he had 
taken up the portion of his manuscript 
for the third volume of his unpublished 
Constitutional Code. Another attack of 
his disorder, however, arrested his la-+ 
bours for ever. His death was singularly 
tranquil. , 

It was a part of his will that his body 
should be devoted to the purpose of im- 
proving the science of anatomy, and his 
body was in consequence laid on the 
table of the anatomical school in Webb- 
street, Borough. His friends —~ those 
who knew him best, and had enjoyed 
most happy hours with bim—might not 
have been displeased, though affected, 
by the sight. He looked calm and se- 
rene, presenting an appearance that 
might reconcile those who have the most 
horror of a dead body, to the aspect of 
death. In compliance with Mr. Ben- 
tham’s wish, Dr. Southwood Smith de- 
livered a lecture over the body. 

A portrait of Mr, Bentham is prefixed 
to the second edition of his * Introduc- 
tion to Morals and Legislation,” vo. 
1823 ; and in the same year one by an- 
other artist was published in the Eu- 
ropean Magazine. 





Rev. Henry HET Ley. 

March 12. At Wilton, Wiltshire, aged 
87, the Rev. Henry Hetley, B.D. Rector 
of that parish, Vicar of Aldworth, Berks, 
and a Prebendary of Salisbury. 

Mr. Hetley was educated at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. as thirteenth senior optime, in 1767, 
M.A. in 1770, and B.D. in 1778. The late 
Dr. Samuel Parr, for the short time he 
continued at Cambridge, was Mr. Het- 
ley’s contemporary and friend, and they 
occasionally corresponded through life. 
Three of Mr. Hetley’s letters, the first 
written in 1767, and the last in 1824, 
are printed in Parr’s Life and Works, 
vol. viii. pp. 185-9. At the former period 
Mr. Hetley had been recently appointed 
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to a curacy at Staines. In the second, 
written in 1777, he mentions that the 
second son of Lord Pelham was bis pupil, 
and that, at a recent ordination of the 
Bishop of Ely (Keene), he bad been the 
examiner. In 1782,Mr. Hetley was pre- 
sented by his college to the vicarage of 
Aldworth ; in 1788 by the Earl of Pem- 
broke to the rectory of Wilton ; and in 
1802 he was collated by Bishop Douglas 
to the prebend of Warminster in the ca- 
thedral church of Salisbury. 

In his last letter to Dr. Parr, written in 
1824, he gives a cheerful picture both of 
his success in the career of his profession, 
and of his happy temper of mind at its 
close. He states that he was ‘in pos- 
session of nine hundred a-year, temporal 
and spiritual; and, though not a great 
dignitary, I have four prebends bestowed 
upon me, (two belonging to Wilton Ab- 
bey) by Lord Pembroke, the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the county, Bishop Douglas, 
and Dean Ekin; and to have been so 
distinguished is a great gratifieation to 
one in so private a walk in life.’ Mr. 
Hetley had two sons; one living at Wil- 
ton, the other not far from it. 





Rev. GeorGe Burver. 

May 29. At the house of his son, 
Dr. Burder, in Brunswick-square, aged 
80, the Rev. George Burder, senior Mi- 
nister of Fetter-lane Chapel, for many 
years gratuitous Secretary to the London 
Missionary Society, and editor of the 
Evangelical Magazine. 

Mr. Burder was for upwards of twenty 
years minister of West Orchard Chapel, 
Coventry ; and for twenty-nine years, 
until within a few weeks of his death, 
he had officiated at Fetter-lane Chapel. 
He was the author or editor of the 
following publications :—Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim’s Progress, with notes, 1786. 
Evangelical Truth Defended, 1788. Col- 
lin’s Weaver’s Pocket Book, or Weaving 
Spiritualized, 1794. Abridgement of 
Owen’s Treatise on Justification by Faith, 
1797. The Welsh Indiaus; or, a collec- 
tion of papers respecting a people whose 
ancestors emigrated from Wales to Ame- 
rica, in the year 1170, with Prince Ma- 
doc, and who are said now to inhabit a 
beautiful country on the west side of 
the Mississipi, 1797. The life of the 
late Rev. John Machin, formerly mi- 
nister of the parish church of Astbury, 
Cheshire; with a recommendatory pre- 
face, by Sir Charles Wolseley, 1799. Vil- 
lage Sermons, in six volumes, 1799-1812; 
a work which has been highly popular 
among his fraternity. Bunyan’s Holy 
War, with notes, 1803. Howel’s History 
of the Holy Bible,enlarged and improved, 
1805. Mather’s Essays to do Good, re- 
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vised and improved, 1807. Missionary 
Anecdotes, 1811. Henry’s Family Bible, 
with improvements, in conjunction with 
the Rev. Joseph Hughes, 4to, 

He was for many years Secretary to 
the London Missionary Society, which 
office he discharged gratuitously, and 
was extensively known as a man of un- 
ostentatious piety, enlightened benevo- 
lence, and considerable intellectual en- 
dowments. His funeral tovk place in 
Bunhill- fields’ burial ground. A sermon 
was preached by the Rev. Dr. Winter, at 
the Wesleyan Chapel, City-road, and 
the corpse was followed thence to the 
grave by upwards of fifty ministers, be- 
sides the relatives and private friends of 
the deceased. Mr. Burder’s relative, the 
Rev. Samuel Burder, who conformed to 
the Established Church, is known to the 
world as an author profoundly skilled in 
Oriental literature, and a learned com- 
mentator upon the Scriptures. 





JosEPH THACKERAY, M.D. 

July 5. At Bedford, after six days’ 

illness, aged 48, Joseph Thackeray, Esq. 
M.D. 
This Gentleman was brother, we be- 
lieve, to the Rev. George Thackeray, 
M.D., the present Provost of King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

He was educated at Eton, from 
whence he went to King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and studied at the medical 
schools of London and Edinburgh. He 
was a Fellow of King’s, and graduated 
B.A. 1807, M.A. 1810, and M.D. 1817. 

By every class of the community in 
Bedford and its neighbourbvod his death 
will be felt as an irreparable loss. He was 
no less eminent for his professional skill 
than distinguished for his private vir- 
tues. He was a kind and warm-hearted 
friend; to the poor a liberal benefactor; 
to the public charities of the town a 
munificent patron. To him, next to its 
liberal founder, the late Mr. Whitbread, 
the Bedford Infirmary owes its present 
prosperity. To the funds of the Institu- 
tion be was a contributor to a very 
large amount; chiefly with a view to 
promote its interest he pursued a la- 
borious profession with an ardour of 
mind and activity of body to which his 
constitution has proved unequal; and 
his life may be said to have fallen a 
sacrifice to his philanthropy. 

His memory was honoured by a public 
funeral, which was attended by the cor- 
poration and inbabitants of the borough, 
and by several influential gentlemen of 
the county ; amongst whom were Samuel 
Whitbread, Esq. M.P., Captain Polhill, 
M.P., Mr. Palmer, M.P., Mr. Gregory, 
Mr. Carbonell, &c. &c. 
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Ninian Bruce, Eso. 

June 12. At the Royal Military Col- 
lege, Sandhurst, of the spasmodic cho- 
lera, Ninian Bruce, esq. A.M. for up- 
wards of twenty years Surgeon of that 
establishment, 

In the year 1795, Mr. Bruce entered 
the medical department of the army as 
Assistant Surgeon of the 88th regiment, 
of which Sir James McGrigor, the pre- 
sent Director-genera!l, was then Sur- 
geon. Mr. Bruce served in that corps in 
the West Indies, at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and in India; and after the re- 
turn of that corps from Egypt, and the 
promotion of Sir James McGrigor, he 
was promoted to the Surgeoncy of his 
corps. He subsequently served, with 
great distinction, witb the 88th regi- 
ment at the Cape of Good Hope, in 
South America, and at Walcheren. His 
health at this time became greatly im- 
paired by service in various climates, 
particularly in the pestilential climate 
of Walcheren ; on which account he was 
appointed to the Surgeoncy of the Royal 
Military College at Sandburst, the duties 
of which he continued to discharge with 
the ability, zeal, and humanity which 
distinguished his character. His profes- 
sional attendance was not confined to 
the College, but the poor population for 
the circuit of many miles received the 
advantage of his advice ; be visited them 
at their homes, and bore the expense of all 
the medicines they required. The sta- 
tionary appointment at Sandhurst was 
favourable to the feeble health of Mr. 
Bruce, and the retirement congenial to 
his long-established habits of study. 

Mr. Bruce was no ordinary man ; with 
much modesty, and without any show, 
he bad the accomplishments of the scho- 
Jar, and in the highest degree those of 
the man of taste, being well versed in the 
Belles Lettres and the Fine Arts. He 
had a taste for poetry, painting, and 
music, in the theory of which he was 
deeply versed, while he was no mean 
performer and composer. I[n_philolo- 
gical studies he was a master, and at 
the same time a most judicious critic ; 
and he possessed a rich fund of wit aud 
humour. He was deeply versed in clas- 
sical learning, and had for years made 
the ancient Greek and Roman writers 
his reading in hours of relaxation. Of 
late years he made the Oriental lan- 
guages his study, and was a proficient 
in the Persian, Arabic, and Sanscrit 
languages. 

While this gentleman may be ac- 
counted a most accomplished scholar, 
he was a man distinguished for the 
strictest integrity, and the highest sense 
of honour and independence. 

Gent, Mac. July, 1832, 
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The writer of this is thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the persevering benevolence and 
kind-heartedness of Mr. Bruce; indeed 
his charitable feelings often carried him 
beyond his means. Never was man 
more single-minded, nor more gifted 
with the warmest feelings of the heart. 
His remains were followed to the grave 
by the officers and students of the Mili- 
tary College ; and, on the Sunday follow- 
ing his decease, a funeral sermon was 
preached in the chapel of the College by 
the eloquent chaplain of Sandhurst. 





Joun Taytor, Eso. 

May... In his 76th year, at his 
house in Great Russell-street, Blooms- 
bury, John Taylor, Esq. a gentleman 
upwards of fifty years concerned with 
the periodical press, and particularly 
well known for his numerous contribu- 
tions to the theatres, in the form of po- 
etical sketches, prologues, epilogues, 
and addresses, 

Mr. Taylor was the grandson of the 
famous Chevalier John Taylor, oculist 
to the principal sovereigns of Europe, 
and son to Joha Taylor, the Chevalier’s 
son and successor, who was for many 
years oculist to his Majesty George III. 
and in that capacity resided in Hatton 
Garden, where the subject of this me- 
moir was born, and, along with his bro- 
ther Jeremiah, held the office of joint 
oculist to his Majesty, until the death of 
Jeremiah, which is lamented in an ele- 
giac tribute in Vol. II. of our author's 
poems, published in 1827. 

Between the celebrated Chevalier and 
his son John there was much animosity, 
as appears by a life of the former, pub- 
lished by this son in 2 vols. 12mo. 1761, 
full of scurrilous anecdote, and now, we 
believe, very scarce. To either of these 
publications, the oldest friends of the 
late Mr. Taylor were never known to 
hear him allude in the most distant 
manner, and they may well be now al- 
lowed to depart into obscurity. 

The late Mr. Taylor’s attachment to 
the stage began early in life. He had 
personal knowledge of Garrick and some 
of his contemporaries. In 1795 he pub- 
lished a pleasing poem, entitled “The 
Stage,” in which is a fair and candid 
statement of the performers of the time. 
In the preface to this he informs us that 
‘‘all the performers whose names are 
mentioned, except Quin, Mrs. Pritchard, 
and Mrs. Cibber, who died in the in- 
fancy of the author, he saw, and though 
he was young at the time, yet a constant 
opportunity of attending the theatres, 
enabled him to form such an estimate 
of their several merits as his memory 
faithfully retains.” This was reprinted 
in 1827. 
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In; 1811 be: published “ Poems. on se- 
veral occasions, consisting of Sunnets, 
Miscellaneous Poems, Prologues. and 
Epilogues, Tales and Imitations,” &c. 
12mo. all of which were reprinted in 
1827, except the ‘* Caledonian Sonnet,” 
which first appeared in 1810, and was 
written in. ridicule of the ‘‘ old ballad 
style of poetry” adopted by Sir Walter 
Scott, which, however, be never re- 
printed, and in his late collection he 
appears among that gentleman’s ad- 
mirers. 

This last collection appeared in 1827, 
entitled “* Poems. on various, subjects,” 
2, vols. 8vo. published by subscription. 
The list of subscribers, with which the 
first volume commences, is extremely 
copious, containing the names of most of 
the eminent characters, political, dra- 
matic, artists, &c. who are either men- 
tioned in his poems, or were esteemed 
throughout life by Mr. Taylor. They 
all felt warmly for an old and faithful 
servant of the public, now bruught into 
difficulties by the ilk conduct of those 
who had imposed on his goodnature. 

He attached himself very early in life 
to the periodical press, and about sixty 
years ago was connected with the Morn- 
ing Herald, when under the manage- 
ment of the Rev. Bate Dudley. Some 
years afterwards he became editor of the 
Sun, a daily evening paper, but was de- 
prived of his property in that paper by 
the misconduct of a deceased partner. 
Of this and many other vicissitudes. of 
his life, frequent notice is taken in the 
collection of his poems, which must 
excite the kindliest feelings in the me- 
mory of his surviving friends. 

Besides his poem, entitled ‘The 
Stage,’’ these volumes contain above 
seventy prologues, epilogues, and other 
theatrical addresses, in the composition 
of which he had a singular felicity, 
These are followed by numerous sonnets, 
qdes, episodes, miscellaneous effusions, 
imitations, and tales, among which, lat- 
ter are the well-known tales of Monsieur 
Fonson ; Frank Hayman; Parsons the 
actor ; and Lion; Othello, &c. Elegies 
and Epitaphs, Odes of Anacreon, &e, 
The great characteristics of his poems 
are ease, facetiousness, and good-bu- 
mour, qualities very desirable in poetical 
compositions of this class, and which 
were wel] known to distinguish the au- 
thor in. private life. Many of his son- 
nets have much simplicity and tender- 
ness, particularly where he adverts to the 
death of bis first wife, whom he lost 
early in life, and whom he never forgot, 
although, aiterwards his happiness was 
increased by his. union with the very 
amiable lady who survived him, and 
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whom he acknowledges a tender and 
affectionate companion and nurse. to 
him in all his afffictions. These bore 
bard upon bim in the last twe or 
three. years. of his life, when. be began to 
feel the infirmities of age, and particu- 
larly loss of memory. He had begun to 
collect memoirs of his early life, but had 
made very small progress in the work, 
in the year preceding his death, It was 
very absurdly said, in a paliry account of 
him published in 1816, that he was the 
autbor of the biographical memoirs 
which aceompany Cadell and Davies’s 
*¢ British Gallery of Portraits,” not a 
line of which came from his pen- 
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CLERGY DECEASED. 

The Rev. Joseph Crosthwaite, Rector of 
Barlavington and Egdean, Sussex, to. which 
churches he was presented by the Earl of 
Egremont, 1829. He was of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, B.A. 1813. 

At Stourport, aged 80, the Rev. David 
Davies, for upwards of 50 years Curate of 
Milton Chapel. 

The Rev. William Hodgson, Incumbent 
of Milnrow, Lancashire, and Master of 
Rochdale grammar-school. He was pre- 
sented to Milnrow in 1800 by the Vicar of 
Rochdale. 

The Rev. Nicholas Manley, M.A. Curate 
of St. Peter’s, Dublin. 

The Rev. Ambrose Serle, Rector of Kelve- 
don Hatch, Essex. He was of St. Edmund 
Hall, Oxford, M.A. 1795; and was pre- 
sented to his living in 1798 by his own 
family. 

At Coniscliffe, Durham, aged 77, the 
Rev. James Topham, M.A. Vicar of that 
parish, and for 30 years Curate of the adja- 
cent large and populous parish of Darling- 
ton. He was collated to Coniscliffe in 1820 
by Bishop Barrington. 

Jan.20. At Kandy, in Ceylon, aged 46, 
the Rev. Thomas Ireland. He had passed 
sixteen years as Military Chaplain, suc- 
cessively at Trincomalee, the Cape of Good 
Hope, Gorham’s Tower, and in Ceylon; and 
fulfilled his professional duties in a most 
exemplary manner. 

June 17. At Redmile rectory, Leic. aged 


25, the Rev. Edmund Henry Outram, of St.° 


John’s College, Cambridge, late Curate of 
West Allington, Lincolnshire; younger son 
of the late Edmund Outram, D.D. Archdea- 
con of Derby, and Public Orator of Cam- 


bridge. 
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LONDON AND ITs VICINITY. 


June 11. Aged 71, Sarah, widow of Thos, 
Alderson, esq. of Durham. 
June 25. Richard-Chicheley, 2d surviving 
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son of C. Plowden, esq. of York-street, 
Portman-square. 

June 26. In Berkeley-sq. in her 92d year, 
ther Grace Elizabeth Duchess dowager of 
Manchester. She was the eldest daughter 
of Sir James Dashwood, the second Baro- 
net, of Kirklington Park in Oxfordshire ; by 
Elizabeth, daughter and coheir of Edward 
Spencer of Readlesham, esq. and sister to 
Anne Duchess of Hamilton. She was-mar- 
ried Oct. 23, 1762, to George fourth Duke 
of Manchester, who died Sept. 2, 1788, 
having had issue by her two sons and two 
daughters : 1. George Viscount Mandeville, 
who died in 1772; 2. William, the present 
Duke of Manchester; 3. Lady Caroline- 
Maria, the present Duchess of Montrose ; 
and 4. Lady Emily, Housekeeper at Hamp- 
ton Court Palace. Her Grace was in the 
recerpt of 3000/. per annum, @s a compensa- 
tion allowance for loss of the office of Col- 
4ector of Customs outwards, held by her 
husband. Her remains were conveyed to 
Kimbolton for interment. 

Emily, youngest dau. of General Moly- 
neux, late of Cheltenham. 

June 29. On his arrival from Bombay, 
after 14 years’ servitude, aged 33, Major G. 
‘White, 19th N.1., second son of Joseph 
White, esq. of Little Munden, Herts. 

Aged 51, James Esdaile Hammet, esq. 

July 1. In Queen-street, aged 72, John 
‘Masefield, esq. late of Buttery House, Salop. 

July 2. In Orchard-st. Frances dowager 
Lady Hales. 

In Guilford-st. aged 69, Mrs. Sarah Ri- 
vington, one of the danghters of John Ri- 
vington, esq. who died in 1792, and sister 
of the Messrs. Francis and ‘Charles Riving- 
ton, of St. Paul’s Church-yard and Water- 
loo-place. 

July 5. Of cholera, Frederic Thornhill, 
esq. of Fish-street-hili, citizen and founder, 
the highly-esteemed representative in Com- 
mon Council of the Ward of Bridge. He 
was one of the most distinguished of the 
City orators; and will be remembered by 
our readers as the defender in this Miscellany 
of the erasure of the Inscriptions from the 
Monument. 

July 6. Aged 17, John-Henry, second 
son of the Rev. Henry Penny, of Kensington. 

In Maddox-street, aged 48, Capt. John 
a Shouldham, of Ballymahon, co. Long- 

ord. 

July 7. From an accident on a steam- 
boat at Blackwall, aged 23, Thomas Robert 
Andrews, esq. of Upper Bedford- place, eldest 
son of the late T. R. Andrews, esq. 

July 8. Emma, only dan. of Geo. Heald, 
esq. of Upper Harley-st. 

in Bridge-st. Blackfriars, of cholera, John 
Wood, esq. surgeon, eldest son of John 
Wood, esq. of Worthing. 

July 9. At Guildhall, aged 77, Timothy 
Tyrrell, esq. Remembrancer of the City of 
London, -He was eleeted to-that office in 


1793. He married in 1789 the only daugh- 
‘ter of the late John Dolland, esq. the cele- 
rated optician of St. Paul’s Church-yard, 
by whom he had a numerous family of sons, 
all established im highly respectable walks of 
life. 

July 10. At Brompton, aged 83, Mrs. 
Mary Groome. 

Jane, wife of Mr. Samuel Osborn, of Bi- 
shopsgate-st. only dau. of the Jate Mr. De- 
puty Greenaway. 

At Pimlico, aged 78, John Townsend, 
the veteran and well respected chief officer 
of the old Bow-street police, He was a 
great favourite with King George the Third 
and his late Majesty, and was always chief 
officer of the police on all state occasions ; 
while, in reference to his present Majesty, 
he was heard to say, only a few weeks ago: 
‘** He is just like his Father—he misses me 
in a moment if { am not there.” Townsend 
was born in the Middlesex Hospital, and was 
brought up in the charity-school of St. Cle- 
ment Danes; and it is a trait greatly to his 
honour that he became, as soon as he had 
the means, a subscriber to both these in- 
stitutions, and so continued to the time of 
hhis death. He was remarkable for his esprit 
de corps, and, as such, feelingly alive to every 
thing connnected with the honour of the 
eraft. Those who recur to his examination 
before the Police Committee in 1816, will 
there see John Townsend in all his glory, 
at once laying down the law to Members of 
Parliament ‘‘ with all humble submission,” 
and giving a genuine picture of his own mind 
in all its originality and grotesqueness. He 
was well known in the streets from a white 
hat with a broad ribbon, similar to one worn 
some years since by the late King. 

July 11. Charles, youngest son of F, H. 
Mitchell, esq. of Upper Wimpole-street. 

The wife of W. Adams, esq. of Hampstead. 

Aged 10, Gearge, second son of the Rev. 
R. H. Barham, Minor Canon of St. Paul’s. 

July 13. In Albany-st. Regent’s Park, 
aged 54, Capt. Joseph Dowson, an Elder 
Brother of the Trinity-house, elected 1822. 

July 15. James Hunt, esq. of Brompton, 
and New Boswell-court, leaving a large 
family. 

In Duke-st. Westminster, Eliz. widow of 
Nath. Atcheson, esq. F.S.A. who died in 
1825 (see a memoir of him in our vol. 
XCVI. i. 91.) 

July 16. Aged 31, the wife of Mr. 
Strange, bookseller, Paternoster-row. 

At Bow, of cholera, aged 80, W. Munro, 
esq. of Berbice. 

July 17. Aged 48, of cholera, Ann, 
wife of the Rev. J. Watson, D.D. Vioar of 
Ringstead cum Dentford, and Curate of St. 
Vedast, Foster-lane. 

July 18. The wife of Charles Noyes, esq. 
of the Board of Trade, Whitehall. 

Aged 60, Elizabeth, widow of G.:Bayne, 
esq. of Nottingham-place. 
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Of cholera, aged 68, Maria, widow of Is- 
rael. Israel, esq. of St. Mary Axe; and on 
the same day, aged 3}, her-son, George- 
Hebert Israel, esq. 

At Camden-town, the widow of G, Byfield, 
architect. 

July 19. Aged 67, Caroline, wife of Mr. 
Ridgway, bookseller, Piccadilly. 

At Pimlico, aged 58, H. J. Coward, esq. 
half-pay Royal Art. 

July 19. At a very advanced age, Mrs. 
Payne, of Gower-street. 

July 20. At Hampstead, aged 75, Char- 
lotte, the wife of Mr. Sergeant Sellon. 

July 21. G, Hobson, esq. of Portland- 
place, aged 64. 

At Camden-street, T. G. Smith, esq. 
of the Six Clerks’ Office. 

July 22. Josias Nottidge, jun. esq. of 
Bermondsey, eldest son uf Josias Nottidge, 
esg. of Wixoe, Suffolk. 

July 23. In Chesterfield-street, in the 
house of Lord Dacre, of cholera, Harry 
Scott, esq. Consul at Bordeaux, brother to 
the late Countess of Oxford, and son of the 
late Rev. James Scott, Vicar of Itchen 
Stoke, Hants. 

In Belgrave-street, of cholera, the Hon. 
Elizabeth Katherine, wife of the Hon. Rob. 
Smith, sister to the Countess of Chester- 
field and Lord Forester, and niece to the 
Duke of Rutland. She was the second dau. 
of Cecil-Weld ist and late Lord Forester, 
by Lady Katherine- Mary Manners; was 
married June 17, 1822, and has left two 
daughters, and a son and heir, only fifteen 
months old. 





Berks.—June 29. At Falmouth, Lieu- 
tenant Martin, R.M. 

July 6. At Newbury, Eleanor, wife of 
the Rev. Henry Bowyer, Rector of Sun- 
ningwell, 

Bucxs.—July 6. At Iver, aged 79, John 
Copeland, esq. 

Dersy.—July 5. At Willington, aged 
51, the widow of Leonard Fosbrooke, esq. 
late of Ravenstone, co. Leic. 

Devon.—June 24. Walter Prideaux, esq. 
banker, in Plymouth, a member of the So- 
ciety of Friends. 

June 29. At Exeter, aged 57, Mary, 
wife of the Rev. E. Morshead, Rector of 
Calstock, and eldest daughter of the late 
Arthur Kelly, esq. of Kelly. 

June 30. The wife of H. M. Ford, esq. 
of Exeter. 

July 6. At Plymouth, aged 56, Harriett, 
wife of Sir Colman Rashleigh, Bart. of 
Prideaux, in Cornwall. She was the second 
dau. of Rob. Williams, esq. M.P. of Bride- 
head, co. Dorset, and was married May 24, 
1808, to Mr. Rashleigh, who was created a 
Baronet in 1831. 

-July 11. At Bideford, Sarah-Ann, wife 
of Lieut.-Col. Robert Frederick, late of 
55th reg. 


[July, 


July 13. The widow of James Charter, 
esq. formerly Comptroller of the Castoms, 
Exeter. 

At Upton-cottage, near St. Mary Church, 
Exeter, Thomas Sparkes Cholwich, esq. for- 
merly of Devonport. 

July 16. At Hill’s Court, in his 70th 
year, John Powning, esq. Member of the 
Corporation of the Poor for many years, and 
from 1808 Surveyor to the Chamber of 
Exeter. 

Dorset.—June 28. Murdered by smug- 
glers at Lulworth, by throwing him over 
the cliff, Lieut. Thus. Edw. Knight, Pre- 
ventive Service. He was a native of Folk- 
stone, and brother of Mr. Knight, surgeon, 
of that town. He was some time proprie- 
tor of a respectable boarding- school at 
Dover; and his widow, who is left with five 
children, is daughter of Mr. Elwyn, late 
Surveyor of the Customs of that town. 
This catastrophe happened on his 42d 
birth-day. 

July 9. At Kington Magna, aged 22, 
Charlotte, eldest dau. of the Rev. T. W. 
Dugdell, Rector. 

July 12. At Bridport, Mrs. Hine, sis- 
ter-in-law to Mr. Justice Burrough, 

Durnam.—June 27. At Durham, aged 
27, Eliza-Sophia, 2d daughter of Comman- 
der Wm. Oxborough, R.N. 

Essex.—June 27. At Woodford-wells, 
aged 18, George, youngest child of the 
Rev. John Bedingfeld, Collyer, of Hack- 
ford-hall, Norfolk. 

GuoucesTER. — June 24. At Chelten- 
ham, the wife of the Rev. George Vanbrugh, 
Rector of Aughton, Lane. 

Lately. — At Gloutester, Teresa-Mary, 
wife of William Vaughan, esq. of Courtfield, 
Monmouthshire, dau. of the late Thomas 
Weld, esq. of Lulworth Castle, and sister 
to Cardinal Weld. 

July 2. Eleanor-Sandys, fourth dau. of 
Rev. J. Kempthorne, Rector of St. Mi- 
chael’s, Gloucester. 

July 5. At Clifton, in his 18th year, 
Wm. Henry, only son of late Wm. Whita- 
ker, esq. of Motcombe-house, Dorset. 

July 18, At the Bristol Hotwells, Louisa 
Minshull, relict of Rev. Robert Barker Bell, 
B.C.L. Fellow of New college, Oxford, eld. 
dau. of late Rev. Alex. Colston, of Filkins 
hall, Oxon. 

Hants.—July 5. At Southampton, aged 
57, Peter Bernard, esq. 

July 8. At Winchester, Miss Howley, 
sister of the present Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. 

July 10. At Winchester, the widow of 
Wn. Nicholas, esq. 

July 16. John Saunders, esq. of Downe’s- 
house, near Southampton. 

Herts.—June 25. At Stanstead, aged 
61, Wm. Dimsdale, esq. 

Kent.—July 9, At Broadstairs, Eliza- 
beth, wife of Sir Gilbert Blane, Bart. M.D, 
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She was the only dau. of Abraham Gardi- 
ner, esq, was married July 11, 1786, and 
had four sons, and a daughter, who was 
drowned in 1813. 

July 14. At St. Stephen’s, Canterbury, 
Eleanor, youngest daughter of Rev. Henry 
Plumptre, Rector of Claypole, Notts. 

July 15. At Halstead piace, inher 20th 
year, Esther Anue, youngest dau. of Alder- 
man Atkins, M.P. 

At the Royal Arsenai, Woolwich, Maria, 
wife of Lieut.-Col. Fred. Campbell, R.N. 

July 18. At Ramsgate, of cholera, in 
his 68th year, T. Lewis, esq. many years of 
the firm of J. T. James and Co. Queen-st. 
Cheapside. 

Lancaster.—June 24. At Liverpool, 
aged 57, Win. Nicholson, esq. late Lieut.- 
Col. and one of the senior Deputy Lieute- 
nants of the County. 

July 2. At Liverpool, of cholera, A. 
Browne, esa. 

Linco.nsuire.—Lately. At Louth, aged 
73, John Loft, esq. a member of the Cor- 
poration. 

Mipptesex.—June 28. At Ealing, Ma- 
jor John Fortnam, late of 19th Light Dra- 
goons. 

July 10. Aged 71, Ardern Hulme, esq. 
of Hampton Wick, 

At Hadley, aged 68, J. B. Child, esq. 

July 14. At Hampton Wick, the wife of 
C. Derby, esq. of George-st. Portman-sq. 

July 17. At Edmonton, aged 46, Lieut. 
Charles Taylor, R.N. 

NorFro.k.—Lately. At Yarmouth, aged 
62, Wm. Wincopp, M.D. 

July 19. At the Vicarage, Hillingdon, 
aged 21, E. T. Hodgson, esq. Gren, Guards, 
third son of the Dean of Carlisle. 

NorTHUMBERLAND.—dJune 21, At South 
Shields, having been cruelly beaten by two 
pitmen ten days before, Nicholas Fairless, 
esq. for forty years an active magistrate. 
During the ‘Sailors’ Stick” in 1815, his 
activity was such as to procure him the thanks 
of Government. His remains were attended 
to the grave by the Mayor of Newcastle and 
above 200 gentlemen; anda verdict of wil- 
ful murder was returned against the men 
who had occasioned his death. 

July 4. At Ovingham, Mr. Matthew 
Bewick, nephew of the Jate celebrated Mr. 
Thomas Bewick, wood engraver. He was 
a young man of great promise, and was likely, 
had he lived, to have attained an equal de- 
gree of eminence in his profession with his 
uncle. 

July 10. W.C.M. Creight, esq. of the 
Branch Bank, Newcastle upon-Tyne. 

NottincuamM.—July 7. At Barnby- 
Moor, aged 73, Samuel Barker, esq. 

Sator.—June 25. At Lilleshall Vicarage, 
in her 18th year, Ellen, daughter of the 
Rev, John Blunt. 

June 28, At Market Drayton, in the 
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house of his brother-in-law Purney Sillitoe, 
esq. Wm. Sandey, esq. Commander R.N, 

Somerset.—June 25. At Leigh Frome, 
Geo. Sargeant, esq. Colonel on Bengal 
establishment. 

Lately. At Bath, aged 70, A. T. Sam- 
payo, esq. of Peterborough house, Fulham. 

June 29. At Bath, Sir Wm. Chambers 
Bagshawe, of the Oakes, Derbyshire. He 
exchanged the name of Darling for Bag- 
shawe in 1801; and was knighted when 
High Sheriff of Derbyshire, March 24, 1806, 

July 3. At Bathwick, in his 83d year, 
T. Rogers, esq. of Holt, only brother of the 
Rev. J. M Rogers, of Devizes. 

At Yeovil, aged 46, Susannah, widow of 
Samuel Kitson, esq. and dau. of Edward Bel- 
lamy, esq. of Cheddington, Dorset. 

July 4. At Bathford, aged 53, Evan 
Thomas, esq. of Sully, co, Glamorgan, and 
Llwynmaddock, Brecon. 

At Bath, Elizabeth, widow of Alex. Ector, 
esq. of Jamaica. 

Starrorp.—July 19. Aged 27, Milli- 
cent-Charlotte, wife of Rev. Edw. Geo. Sim- 
cox, of Harborne, third dau. of John Gis- 
borne, esq. of Darley Dale, Derbyshire. 

Surrork.—June 22. At Hampton, Eliz. 
widow of R. Dixon, esq. of Upper Harley-st. 

July 9. At Bury, Letitia, wife of Rev. 
Charles Dewhurst, eldest dau. of N. W. 
Bromley, esq. 

Surrey.—At the Moat-house, Stockwell, 
aged 16, Eliza-Julia, dau. of Mr. Alderman 
Farebrother. 

July 4. At Mitcham, aged 17, W. B. 
second son of the Rev. J. H. Mapleton. 

July 9. At Carshalton-park, aged 82, 
John Taylor, esq. 

At Richmond, aged 78, Frances, widow 
of Thomas Rice, esq. of Hampton-court. 

At Leatherhead, Rebecca-Fish, wife of 
William Richardson, esq. 

At Mitcham, aged 72, John Parrott, esq. 

July 11. At the house of Chas, Brooke, 
esq. Long Ditton, on his second birth-day, 
Charles-Broughton, youngest son of Lieut.- 
Col. James Tod. 

July 12. At Norwood, in the house of 
her brother in-law John Hays, Anne, wife 
of Edward Micklem, esq. late of Oxford. 

July 15. At Westow-hill, aged 42, Lucy, 
wife of James Hill, esq. 

Sussex.—July 17. At Findon, Sarah 
Loveday, second dau. of the late John L. 
esq. of Caversham, Oxfordshire. 

Warwickx.—July 10. At Leamington, 
Elizabeth, widow of John Bolland, esq. 

Wirts.—June 29. At Charlton, Sarah, 
wife of the Rev. George Young. 

July 2. At Bowden Park, the widow of 
Barnard Dickinson, esq. 

July 8. Aged 75, Daniel Young, esq. of 
Cowbridge. 

July 9. Aged 61, John Pirckney, esq. 
an Alderman of Salisbury, and thrice Mayor. 
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July 13. ‘At Mere, aged 11, Anne- 
Grove, only dau. of John Chafin Morris, 
esq. Commander R.N. 

At Wootton-Rivers, Thomas Pike, esq. 

Worcester.—June 25. At Tenbury, 
Ellen, widow of Rev. Thomas Rocke, vicar. 

Yorx.—July 1. At Leeds, aged 67, 
Elizabeth, widow of Charles Roberts, esq. 
Major 57th regt. late of Scarborough, and 
formerly of Cheshunt. 

Wates.—June 18. At Flint, aged 44, 
of cholera, Capt. Henry Wynne, late of 
‘23rd Fusileers. 

Tretanp.—May 22. At Ballygrennan, 
near Limerick, Lieut. James Fitzwilliam, 
late of the Ist regiment, with which he 
served during the Peninsular campaign, and 
at the battle of Waterloo. In an attempt 
to scale the walls at Badajoz, for which he 
volunteered, he received several gun-shot 
and bayonet wounds, and remained amongst 
‘the killed for several hours, for which he en- 
joyed a pension. 

Lately. At Drogheda, aged 75, Alderman 
C. Evans, fifty-five years proprietor of the 
Drogheda Journal. ‘ 

In Dublin, aged 72, Madame de Rubigny 
Barre, authoress of a valuable French gram- 
mar, and a woman of considerable talent. 
‘In 1822 she published an account of her 
life and sufferings during the French Revo- 
lution; and one of her latest acts was to 
bequeath her body for dissection to the Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, for the benefit of science. 

At Belfast, of cholera, Dr. Buchanan, 
physician to the Cholera Hospital of the 
Ballymacarrett district. When cholera made 
its appearance in Glasgow, he proceeded 
thither, to study the disease ; and, from the 
period of the breaking out of that epidemic 
in Belfast, his exertions were so unremitting 
that he was seldom able to snatch more 
than three or four hours’ sleep vut of the 
‘twenty-four. He has left a wife, with a 
family of five children, 

Scorianp.—Lately. Dr. Andrew Dun- 
can, Professor of Materia Medica in the 
University of Edinburgh, and Secretary to 
the University. 

At Edinburgh, Capt. Henry Curtis, 2nd 
dragoon guards ; son of the late Rev. Chas. 
Curtis, Rector of St. Martin’s, Birmingham, 
and nephew to the late Alderman Sir Wm. 
‘Curtis, Bart. His remains were buried at 
Holyrood Chapel. 

Asroap.—Suddenly, a few days after sail- 
ing from Falmouth for Jamaica, John Bailie, 
esq. late of Torquay. 

At the Hague, at the age of 100 years 
and nine weeks, M. Buder, formerly master 
tailor of the Court of Louis XVI. 

At Naples, Isabella, wife of the Rev. 
Henry Horace Hayes. 

At Paris, of cholera, aged 41, Jean Antoine 
St. Martin, Member of the French Institute. 
He was born at Paris; and at a very early 


age he ‘applied ‘himself to ‘the study of the 
oriental languages, and became one ‘of the 
best pupils of the learned orientalist Silves- 
tre de Sacy. Appointed first inspector of 
oriental typography at the Imprimerie Royale, 
he was elected in 1820 member of the In- 
stitute, and of the Académie des Inscriptions 
et Belles Lettres. His principal work is 
the ‘Mémoires Historiques et Géografiques 
sur l’Arménie ; Paris, 1818-19, 2 vols. 8vo, 
He had finished, before his death, a work 
on the Chronology of Ancient History, in 
which he discusses and solves with remark- 
able talent most of the difficult questions 
relating to ancient chronology. 

March 31. Atsea, on her return from 
Liberia (the colony of emancipated Ameri- 
can slaves) to Sierra Leone, Hannah, widow 
of Rev. Alexander Kilham, and sister to 
Peter Spurr, esq. of Sheffield. For many 
years she had been a member of the Society 
of Friends, and one of the most actively be- 
nevolent persons in that connexion, espe- 
cially in founding and promoting schools for 
the christian instruction of poor children, 
both in Great Britain and Ireland. 

May 22. At Berbice, W. Power, esq. 
Protector of Slaves. . 

June4. At Montreal, aged 39, Jane, 
wife of John-Banner Price, esq. Assistant 
Commissary-general. 

June 6. At Barbadoes, aged 52, Michael 
Cavan, esq. for many years a resident mer- 
chant. 

June 28. At Leghorn, aged 76, Mrs. 
Emily Gore, dau. of Charles Gore, esq. of 
Devanner, Radnorsh. and afterwards of Wei- 
mar, in Saxony. 

July 2. At Boulogne, aged 47, John 
Payler, esq. of Canterbury. 


—@— 
ADDITIONS TO OBITUARY. 
Vol. CI. Part i. 

P. 366.—** The Earl of Darnley was as 
liberal patron of the Fine Arts, and a zealous 
friend of all useful public iustitutions ; and 
he gave a most convincing proof of the inte- 
rest which he felt in the promotion of natu- 
yal knowledge, by the formation and main- 
tenance of a noble collection of rare and 
curious plants and animals.” Speech of 
H.R.H. the Duke of Sussex, at the Anniver- 
sary of the Royal Society. 

P.650. Ona monument at St. Lucia, 
(being a pyramid eight feet square at its 
base, and 15 feet 8 inches high) has been 
placed the following inscription; ‘* Sacred 
to the memory of his Excellency Major-Ge- 
neral George Mackie, C.B. Governor of St. 
Lucia, who died at the Pavilion, on the 8th 
of March 1831, in the 53d year of his age, 
after a severe illness of eight days, and 
within two months of his arrival in this 
colony. This tribute of respect to his worth 
as an amiable man and upright Governof, is 
erected by the staff officers, non-commis- 
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sioned officers, and privates of the Royal 
Artillery, Royal Engineers, 93d Highlanders, 
and 1st West India regiments, together with 
alarge portion of the respectable inhabit- 
ants of the Island, A D. 1831.”—A similar 
tablet is placed on the opposite side of the 
monument, to the memory of Major-Gen, 
Sir David Stewart, K.C.B. who died Gover- 
nor of the same Island, Dec. 28, 1829. 
Part ii. p. 280.—** Mr. Thomas Great- 
orex, the well-known musician, was the au- 
thor of a paper on the measurement of the 
heights of mountains. He was.a person of 
great modesty and simplicity of character, 
and possessed a knowledge of some branches 
of mathematics and of natural philosophy 
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which is: rarely met with in the members of 
his profession.” Duke of Sussex’s Address 
to the Royal Society. 

P. 283.—Dr. Ferris was @ protegé of the 
late Dr. Benjamin Bates, whom he was to 
have succeeded at Aylesbury. He lived: for 
a short time at Missenden, and afterwards at 
Beaconsfield, and was in the Commission of 
the Peace for Bucks, but removed into De~ 
vonshire.—He. was the author of, Disser~ 
tatio de Sanguinis per corpus vivum cireu- 
lantis Putredine. Edinb. 1784; Disserta- 
tion on Milk, 1785, 8vo.; A General View 
of the establishment of Physic as a science 
in England, by the incorporation of the col- 
lege of Physicians, 1794, 8vo. 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from June 27 to: July 24, 1832. 





Christened. Buried. Qand 5 229]50and 60 345 
Males 1149 }orsi Males 1372 emr § 5 and 10 127 | 60 and 70 252 
Females 1032 Females 1339 2 10 and 20 124] 70 and 89185 

2 90 62 
Whereof have died (stillborn and) under two S { 30 and 40 236 | 90 and 100 4 


years Old ......ccccccscssensceecees 000-424 


20 and 30 369 | 80 and 


40 and 50 354 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated till July 25. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
s. d. h& & &® «& 
62 8 33. 2 21 4 











Rye. Beans. Peas. 
a  & s. dd, 
35 4 35 8 35 3 








PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, July. 23. 


Smithfield, Hay 3%. 0s. to 4/. 10s. 


SMITHFIELD, July 23. 


BOR os cnsccvcneswoversesect Qs. 10d. to 4s, Od. 
EMR, ccccscccovvevswves 3s. Od. to4s. 8d. 
TDG sncntennssatemmnnsaall 4s. Od. to 4s. 8d. 
Piss -abicevsiaapenoemenned 4s. Od. to-4s. 10d, 


Straw 21. Os. to 2l, 5s. 


Clover 4/7. to 61. 10s. 


To sink the Offal—per stone of sibs. 


Dt «- spicicaprouresssceses 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 
Head of Cattle ab Market, July 23: 
BeaR. covvwonssscs 2,323 Calves 287 


Sheep and Lambs-23,310 Pigs 150 


COAL MARKET, July 23.—Wallsends, from 17s. 3d. to 22s. 3d. per ton. 
Other sorts from 16s. 6d. to 19s. 6d. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 45s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 43s. Od. 


SOAP.—Yellow, 60s. Mottled, 72s. Curd, 74s CANDLES, 8s. per doz. Moulds, 9s. 6d. 





PRICES OF SHARES, July 27, 1832, 


At the Office of WOLFE, Brotuers, Stock and Share Brokers, 23, Change Alley, Cornhill, 





Birmingham Canal, 238. 
Kennet and Avon, 264. 
dale, 87. London Dock Stock, 66. 

















West Middlesex, 724. 
Chartered Gas Light, 493. 
Gas, 394. 
terest, 115. 








Ellesmere and Chester, 77. 
Leeds and Liverpool, 465. 





Liverpool and Manchester Railway .... 
Globe Insurance, 138. 
Imperial Gas, 47. 
General United, 304.——Canada Land Company, 45.———Reversionary In- 


For prices of all other Shares enquire as above. 





Grand Junction Canal, 224. 
Regents, 17.——Roch- 
St. Katharine’s, 753. West India, 110, 
Grand Junction Water Works, 51,—— 
Guardian, 25. 
Phoenix Gas, 414. 

















Hope, 6——— 
Independent 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 


From June 26 to July 25, 1832, both inclusive. 


































































































































































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
tee z[k 3 | we ele S| . [Sa | 
OS/2-2| € (2s SSi8.E] g 34! | 
eS 3 E 5 |*o =| Barom.| Weather. Ss ‘os > "or || \Barom.| Weather. 
A= os A = 2 Ae los = \] | 
June} ° | ° | © Jilin. pts. July} ° | ° | ° fin pts. | 
26 | 59 | 64 | 56 |/30, 10} cloudy 11 | 68 | 75 | 62 || , 80 | cloudy & fair 
27 | 63 | 70 | 62 || , 20) fair 12 | 69 | 79 | 65 | » 86 | do. thun. hail 
28 | 69 | 73 | 65 || , 32} cloudy 13 | 68 | 75 | 67 || end | do. & rain , 
29 | 69 | 77} 61 > 35| fair 14 | 60 | 71 | 59 '30, 0 |do. do. 
30 | 64 | 70 | 58 » 84| fine 15 | 62 | 70 | 60 | ‘ a | fine 
Jy.1} 71 | 76 | 62 || , 25] do. 16 | 63 | 74| 65 || , - |fair & cloudy 
2| 65 | 74! 59 || , 17] cloudy 17 | 67 | 82 | 81 |/29, 9 
59 | 68 | 59 || , 18} do. & fair 18 | 62 | 67 | 64 | , 98 2 |do. 
4 | 63 | 74 | 61 ||30, 00/do. do. 19 | 58 | 64 | 60 |\30, 05 | fair & cloudy 
5 | 68 | 76 | 64 |/29, 96/do. do. 20 | 60 | 68 | 62 » 15 | fair 
6 | 68| 75/59 || , 90/do. rain 21 | 58 | 59 | 57 | , 04 | fair & cloudy 
7 | 62| 72| 65 | » 80| do. and fair || 22 | 56 | 57 | 50 | , 09 | cloudy 
8 | 64) 69 | 64 | » 88} do. 23 | 52 | 65 | 64 || , 08 | do. 
9 | 67 | 75 | 62 || , 94| fair 24 | 65 | 66 | 62 || , 07!/do. 
10 | 65 | 69 | 61 | , 95 | cloudy 25 | 65 | 73 | 65 8 | , 09 | fair 
| | 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From June 28, to July 27, 1832, both inclusive. 
=> gifi[s.13 [ss] 2/2 é 3 is 
slug/ OR (98 Ps 8] 2d Ssiwsieed] =F [28] Ex. Bills, 
éis5} 55 S a egies @ 5, ». 0/9 Sig S io) Ns i 
ga) 3) es |S Pe SR (Seg) ws jeg) 10004 
} om | oY [os [nm met | < g Od) 
= } (cal — 
28|200 \s33 3 902| 914! 163,—| ‘1 dis. —| 9 10 pm. 
29 83g 3 914 16 j1 dis. parr——| 9 11 pm. 
30-——833 3 914 1004] 164; ——| 11 12 pm. 
283g 913 1003| 16 | 1 dis. \——/ 10 11 pm. 
3/200 |83$ 4% 913 100% ——| 11. 9 pm. 
4200 |s44 4 —} 913 163|——Ipar 1 dis. ———| 9 11 pm. 
5/200 |83% 4 91 | 913 164|\——|__ par ——| 12 10 pm. 
6/199 (84 33/83 3 914] 919/91 90§)1003 2003} 1 pm. |——| 10 11 pm. 
7\1993/84 4/83 | 914] 914/903 2/1003] 164)1993|par 1 pm.——/} 10 11 pm. 
9)1995/84 83g fZi—j 912190% $/101 | 163/2004| 2 pm. |——} 10 11 pm. 
10/200 [84 33/833 3\——] 914)\90$ §)——| 1634/1993 1 2 pm. ——} 12 1) pm. | 
11/1993 835 43/833 3 919|/90g 4/100§) 1643/1993) 1 pm, | | 12 13 pm. 
19}200 | 83% 4)834 | 91 | 914/90 4/1003] 164 12pm. ——!} 12 13 pm. 
" 200 |83g% 5/83g 4\—~ 9141903 §)1013| 163)1993| 1 2 pm. |———} 12 13 pm. 
4l—'ssz 4lasd 4! 911\g0g 4|1014] 16g,——| 1 2 pm. ——] 12 13 pm. 
16 2004 83% 3834 g—) 91g190% §/101 | 16%)2003) 1 2 pm. ——} 12 13 pm. | 
17|1995;83% 4/833 3\——| 914/90g g101 | 163/200 | 1 pm. |——/| 12 14 pm. : 
18/199 |83% 3/835 4|——} 91g/90g #101 | 16g——-| 1 pm. | 82 | 13 14 pm. 
19) 200 {833 4/834 3\——| 31g\90% 4/1014] 16% 2pm. —) 13 14 pm. i 
20! 1993834 ss 4 913|/90g $/1013) 163)1993/par 2 pm.|——| 14 15 pm. ‘ 
21/199 sad 3/83 25|\——| 91 |904 4/1003] 163 lpm. ——! 14 16 pm. 
23/200 isa} 3/822 ii— 90§|90% 90/100g| 163——|__ par |——| 14 15 pm, ‘ 
24/1994) \83% 4/928 . one 914/90% 3/101 1pm. |——| 13 15 pm. . 
25\Hol. | — : 
26/1993'834 4/823 3——| 914/90} 4/1014] 163|1993| 1 pm. | 814] 14 16 pm, : 
27/200 |s3$ #83 915/903 §{1018| 16% i——-| 14 15 pm. 











South Sea Stock, July 7, 925; 18, 929; 26, 913. 
New South Sea Annuities, July 10, 81,3 19, 82; 24, 81}. 


J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, Bank-buildings, Cornhill, 
late Ricuarpson, Goopiuck, and Co. 


J. B. NICHOLS AND SON, 25) PARLIAMENT-STREET,. 





